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Ws aay 20 ME weeks ago a few gentle- 





men sat down at an informal 
dinner in-a New York city 
club. ‘There were, I think, 
some fourteen guests. The 





LD FN SVS: dinner itself was in no wise 
remarkable; in the sense of a function, it 
was no dinner at all. American business 
men of the first rank are gentlemen, and 
endeavor always to dine ordinarily well. 

Nor are these informal gatherings of 
business men at New York city clubs in 
the least unusual; it is unusual in this 
instance is that so quiet a gathering should 
attract so wide a measure of public atten- 
tion. That night the 
loaded with comment 
and morning newspa 
of the United States printed first page an- 
nouncements that Mr. Edward P. Ripley, 
President of the Atchison, ‘Topeka and 
Santa Fé, had presided as host at a dinner 
given by him at the Metropolitan Club, to 
a group of American railroad presidents 
who among their nut 
tically all the great r 
United States. 

Nor were the editors at fault in their 
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rudely upset when for any reason 
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Edward P. Ripley. 


Executive head of the Atchison system. 
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himself or his guests should be put into the 
spotlight of a magazine public as being 
what editors term ‘‘ good stuff.’’ 

Publicity is said to be pleasant to most 
men; to business men, I think, it is ordi- 
narily not. ‘The railway president, how- 
ever, fills a peculiar position. He is a 
quasi-public official, Public interest is 
something which he does not feel he can 
afford wholly to ignore because the corpo- 
rate interests he represents are subject in a 
degree to public favor, aside, that is, from 
the favor of its own particular customers. 
The railroad president thus becomes a man 
considerate of all comers who have even 
slight claim on his attention. Engrossed 
in his own duties to a degree that would 
drive men less deeply trained to the verge 
of continued irritability, the railroad execu- 
tive endures men and concerns that other 
men would forthwith pitch out of doors. 

The railway president of the last gener- 
ation was somewhat a matter of dignity 
and a flowing beard; whiskers, however, 
have for some time ceased to be an asset 
in the railroad business. Dignity has been 
tempered in the executive by alertness. 
While losing none of the attributes of a 
gentleman, he has added to his tempera- 
ment those of a business man; more than 
ever to-day the training of a high railroad 
executive is of the most exacting nature. 
His place in our world ‘of industry is in the 
nature of a public trust, and to-day is so 
recognized by him. He is responsible, 
not alone to the security holders and the 
shareholders of his line, but to that part 
of the public dependent on his road for 
transportation facilities. His power for 
good and evil is enormous. He advances 
or retards the development of an industry, 
or of a certain territory by the rates and by 
the concessions he makes to pioneers in 
industrial adventure. If he keeps his rail- 
road in the first rank, he benefits his pub- 
lic and he enriches them as they enrich 
him, or rather as they enrich his share- 
holders, for he himself usually receives a 
fixed salary for his services, ranging from 
thirty to fifty thousand dollars a year—with 
more salaries at the former figure than the 
latter. There are perhaps instances in 
which a president receives in addition to 
his salary a percentage of the earnings he 
can make his road show; this is good busi 
ness, but is not the usual practice, and 
while it is impossible to speak categorically 
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on such a subject it may fairly be surmised 
that stories in public prints of salaries of 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year, and 
long term contracts at such figures, are 
fairy tales—they are at least so regarded 
by railroad presidents. 

The executive has learned long since in 
his early training how to obey and how to 
consider fairly interests inimical to his own. 
In a way, to attain the highest success in 
railroad life, he must cultivate judicial 
temperament. One of the ablest of Amer 
ican railroad executives, Mr. Ripley him- 
self possesses, without consciousness of it, 
this temperament and his ability to see all 
sides of a question is perhaps |] trongest 
claim to the consideration accorded him 
among his American associates 

The President of the Santa Fé is thus 
not aman who believes that t railroad 
can do no wrong, and annual | e-clean- 
ings have been so well looked after on the 
Santa Fé that the most rigorous public in 
spection will reveal very little d Santa 
Fé corners. Railroads have, before now, 
found themselves victims of legislative 
hostility. Men of Mr. Ripley’s tempera 
ment would point out that } bly the 
railroads had themselves largely to blame 
for these troubles, Mr. Ripley d have 
been willing long ago absolute top the 
printing ol passes, often used, though un 
lawfully, as a means of influet traffic, 
could he have secured on t ject a 
unified action of railroads. The abuses 
that exist to day in American ra lway 
management, are less than they e been 
at any time in the history of our railroad 
ing, and the most serious that exist are of 
a nature to which railroads subi because 
they do not feel strong eno to throw 
them off. I instance only one of these ; 
the private car lines, which are at the mo- 
ment a subject of national agitation.  Pri- 
vate car lines are freight usually 
refrigerator cars, owned by private inter- 
ests, and hauled by railroads under mile- 
age contracts. Fruit shippers, for example, 
find themselves wholly at t mercy of 
private interests who provide t cars, be- 
cause their shipments require icing, and 
protests against their charges ud and 
deep. But when the matter of ng away 
with private car lines is take1 hand at 
Washington, no work of this sort will be 
found necessary on the Sant é Mr. 
Ripley has long since banished private car 
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ground to take, which means that it 
money and lost business for the Santa Fé, 
but Mr. Ripley took it. He is, 
believer in legalized pooling for railroads, 
that is, the of railroad earnings 
according to percentages to be determined 
among the lines at interest. 
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a weak line to cut rates in order 
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ble such another hold-up of American 
railroads as for one generation marked the 
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in last, but even a slight sketch 
of him indicates what he stands for on the 
vital railroad questions that are now attract- 
ing national attention. 
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If ever he be put 
it may be predicted that Mr. 
Ripley and his railroad will stand fire well. 

Perhaps in an of railroad 
presidents, no two men would excite more 
interest than Edward H. Harriman 
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While Mr. Harriman has been the latest 
of the great comers into railroad life, Mr. 
Gould was born into it. He is the second 
railroad operator to bear the name of 
Gould, and what must always excite inter- 
est in him as the son of a multi-millionaire 
is, that when we have so many wealthy 
loafers, George Gould is-an industrial ant. 
He is a man of extraordinary activity, and 
one who never spares himself in the pur- 
suit of business. Let us admit that it is a 
fascination, a game, an excitement, this 
gigantic battling with the forces of nature, 
of finance, of competition : even so, con- 
sidering the usual recreations of sons of 
wealthy fathers this mastery of great under- 
takings, this plunging into the development 
of far-away national resources in that un- 
discovered Southwest, which is the chief 
scene of Gould line activities, is by com- 
parison certainly edifying. Mr. Gould has 
few confidants ; few even of his trusted 
lieutenants may be said to be close to 
him ; but if visible signs may serve to indi- 
cate George Gould’s life ambition, it might 
be guessed to be the final achievement of a 
transcontinental railroad from Ocean to 
Ocean. 

But men such as Mr. Gould and Mr. 
Harriman are the exception in any Ameri- 
can gathering of railroad men. — President 
Samuel Spencer, of the Southern Railway, 
shows in the honorable record of his long 
railway service the carcer of a man who 
works from the ranks to the highest com- 
mand within the gift of industrial leaders. 
Mr. Spencer is a constructionist, an engi- 
neer, and had in his early railway experi- 
ence in the South the inestimable advan- 
rage enjoyed by western railway men, 
namely, a ¢ ontinual struggle to get results 
out of the scantiest of material resources. 
‘The many steps in constructidn, from rod- 
man to engineer, have been supplemented 
in Mr. Spencer’s experience by a famili- 
arity with every position in the operating 
department, from trainmaster to president. 
But more than this has come to Mr. Spen- 
cer. In 1887, J. P. Morgan and Company 
asked him to assume charge of their rail- 
way interests and that at a critical time, 
preceding in fact a national financial crisis, 
the panic of 1893. For five years Mr. 
Spencer handled these vast financial in- 
terests and took especially the presidency 
of the Southern Railway, the powerful and 
comprehensive system with which the 


transportation interests of Dixie, the old 
South, are so closely bound up. 

Mr. Felton, president of the Alton, is 
likewise an engineer, and among American 
constructionists must be placed in the first 
rank. ‘Taking his degree at a school that 
has turned out so many eminent American 
engineers, the Massachusetts Institute of 
‘Technology, Mr. Felton’s activities plunged 
him at once into the construction and 
operating of railroads. That a young man 
should be general superintendent of the Pan 
Handle railroad at twenty-one years of age, 
might be explained as an accident, though 
it must be admitted, it would indeed be 
an unusual one. But when Mr. Felton 
broke all records in this respect on the 
Pennsylvania railroad—and he had _ before 
this held the position of chief engineer on 
a smaller eastern road—it was not by acci- 
dent as his subsequent record makes clear. 
It would be difficult to name a position in 
the operating department of an American 
road that Mr. Felton has not mastered 
since this early Pan Handle experience. 
Further successes in the operation of 
American railways may yet await Mr. Fel- 
ton. But his reputation as a construc- 
tionist is already secure and though acci- 
dents of financial control may at any time 
shift the scene of a railroad man’s activi- 
ties, whoever in the future may own or 
operate the Alton road it will never be for- 
gotten that Mr. Felton rebuilt and made 
it what it is to-day. Like Kruttschnitt’s 
work in the Sierras, Burt’s in the Laramie 
range, and Ramsey’s in the valley of the 
Ohio, Felton’s work on the Alton is a 
book in which every future constructionist 
will read. 

Construction, however, does not tell the 
whole story of Mr. Felton’s railroad scope. 
‘Traffic is to-day the most vital department 
in railroading and in any estimate of the 
president of the Alton it must be remem- 
bered that for seven years he had entire 
charge of the traffic of the Erie road; in 
deed, it is not too much to say that his ac- 
quaintance with traffic affairs is as broad 
as with affairs of operation. His wide and 
intimate knowledge, extending to detail, 
in the affairs of many American roads is 
often a matter of comment among railroad 
men, but it is not generally known how he 
came by such special information. 

In 1894, railroad matters were in almost 
a chaotic state. Receiverships, where not a 
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fact, were in too many instances already 
foreshadowed and financiers were at wits’ 
end to devise plans for saving a large 
portion of our railroad investments from 
actual ruin. In this crisis they sought the 


guidance of such practical railroad men as 


those whose range of experience might 
fairly be termed that of experts. 


These 
men made the most careful examinations 
of railroad properties whose affairs were in 
jeopardy and on their reports the financial 
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vania Railroad. 

interests most concerned based their vari- 
ous reorganizations plans. The vital char- 
acter of such inspections and the momen 
tous results hanging on them is apparent. 
Between 1894 and 1goo, Mr. Felton made 
no less than twenty such confidential re- 
ports on American railroad properties, 
seven of them being for the banking house 
of J. P. Morgan & Company alone; the 
remaining fourteen were for other New 
York interests and for the different reorgani- 
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zation committees, at that time unhappily 
very active in the railroad world. ‘The 
fund of information 
bring to his duties as executive of the Al 
ton is thus most exceptional. 

No railroad men are more interesting 
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a railroad financier and practically that of 
a lawyer, but that of a high operating 
officer as well. ‘The foundations on which 
his success has been built are so broad that 
they may well discourage any but the few 
among men who are willing to spare no pos- 
sible work to achieve success . In traffic he 
is unusually strong and his easy and clear ex- 
pression of his views is remembered in 
every traffic meeting he ever took part in. 
Mr. ‘Truesdale has more even than his in- 
telligence to recommend him. It may at 
times be found difficult to secure from him 
a promise; once secured, however, uneasi- 
ness is never afterward felt on the sub- 
ject of it by his bitterest competitors, for 
President ‘Truesdale’s promise is known to 
be g° i rd. 

Frederick D. Underwood of the Erie 
has the western spirit in an extraordinary 
degree. He belongs to the class of Ameri- 
can railroad men who can never be cor- 
nered whatever the emergency. They 
are so fertile in resource and initiative as to 
be known for it the world over. The presi- 
dent of the Erie is a whirlwind of energy 
andenthusiasm. He is one of the whole- 
souled executives who secure extraordinary 
results from their men by keeping close to 
them and setting the example of endurance 
and pluck. A long apprenticeship on the 
St. Paul road impressed on Mr. Under- 
wood the value in an operating department, 
of an esprit de corps, which though an 
expression in French, is mightily important 
in American railroading. It is a railroad 
asset, even if an intangible one, and the 
loyalty of the rank and file of the men is 
to-day the most sought for blessing of the 
railroad manager. President Underwood 
not only has it, but in a thousand ways 
keeps it alive and in this in great measure 
lies his distinction as an operating officer. 
There is nothing in the operating depart- 
ment of the Erie that the president of the 
road cannot do as well as, or better than, 
the man whom he orders to do it. He is 
thus a type of the American railroader 
without which our railroads could never 
successfully run; a sort of leaven that 
lightens the lump of discipline and the 
heaviness of red tape in the administering 
of railroad affairs. Martinets are an easy 
crop everywhere and they sprout at all 
times abundantly and grow fast; President 
Underwood is the American antidote for 
martinetry in railroading. 





Although born a Virginian, the West 
claims President Newman also. Of a re- 
tiring disposition, Mr. Newman among 
those who know him weil is said to be ofa 
delightful temperament. But publicity is 
his bane and though he fits in well at a 
dinner no persuasion has ever willingly ex- 
torted from hima photograph. Mr. New- 
man was eminent as a traffic man long be- 
fore he was called to the responsibilities of 
executive offices. Called to the third vice- 
presidency of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern in 1889, Mr. Newman’s progress has 
been somewhat remarkable. !n a railroad 
army such as ours every private may be 
said to carry in his knapsack a marshal’s 
baton. But that one man should within 
an activity of twenty years of railroad life 
enjoy the confidence of the two Goulds, 
of Marvin Hughitt, of James J. Hill and 
of William K. Vanderbilt, ending up as 
president, not alone of the New York Cen- 
tral, but of the New York Central lines, is 
certainly unusual; this is the record of Mr. 
Newman. What is the secret of a success 
such as this? The keynote of Mr. New- 
man’s character is conservatism and to his 
conservatism is due his widespread and 
commanding influence. Among American 
railroad executives Mr. Newman exerts the 
most far-reaching influence of any railroad 
president because he is not radical but a 
peacemaker.’ Conference after conference 
may be recalled in which after every mem- 
ber had lost his patience and his temper 
—when all hope of reaching an agreement 
had vanished and war, bitter war seemed 
inevitable, it was Mr. Newman’s gentleness 
that smoothed the troubled waters. ‘This 
is why so many big men lean on Mr. New- 
man and the consideration is a suggestive 
one. Mr. Newman has achieved every 
success possible to a railroad man and he 
began as a freight clerk in Texas; but as a 
freight clerk in Texas the president of the 
New York Central lines was also a peace- 
maker, and the world needs peacemakers. 

Representing the Rock Island, Presi- 
dent Winchell brings comparative youth to 
any gathering of transportation executives. 
But his youth does not stand for inexperi- 
ence. Few men in business life have had 
amore active career than Mr. Winchell. 
The head, at forty-six, of what is perhaps 
the largest system of railroads in the world, 
Mr. Winchell presents a second unusual 
feature in his progress to so particular 
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honors. He is the sole instance among 
our railway presidents, of the first class, 
of one who has risen through the passen- 
ger department. What is remarkable in 
Mr. Winchell is something that is aptly 
phrased but not always comprehended in 
its significance, namely, breadth of view. 
The Rock Island president sees more in a 
situation than the average man sees, and 
sees further into it. ‘The great successes 
in life have been won by foresight and 


sened in reflecting that no matter how firm 
his views on a knotty question, they are 
always restrained by courtesy of expres- 
sion, 

In this he suggests another western man 
whose name carries a weight almost worid 
wide in transportation affairs, Albert J. 
Karling, president of the St. Paul. Mr 
Karling is essentially calm and sane in his 
views of things and his temperament is re- 
flected in his manner. ‘The clearness of 
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In command of the Gould road 


insight. These traits mark the unusual 
man and they help to explain Mr. Win- 
chell. No one that has listened to a view 
from him on the possibilities of a new 
traffic development in a field supposed to 
be familiar—for he ranks as a traffic man 
with Darius Miller and Paul Morton—or to 
his ideas as to the strategic advantages in 
the opening up of a new territory, or its 
division among contending interests, will 
be slow in understanding Benjamin L. 
Winchell; nor will opinion of him be les- 
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President of the Altor 


view that is essential when a man gets to 
the top, if he is to be master of the situa- 
tion instead of the situation’s being master 
of him, is Mr. Earling’s. ‘There are so 
many excellent American railroads that it 
is perhaps hazardous to point to one, but 
if the St. Paul is sometimes referred 
to as a model railroad, a portion, at least, 
of the credit must rest with its president. 
In birth, training and temperament even, 
if I may at the risk of seeming fanciful 
add the word, Mr. Earling is a Wiscon- 
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sin man. Wisconsin people are fond of 
calling their State the best of all; certainly 
none of our commonwealths has now a 
more brilliant day and the St. Paul is 
closely Wisconsin. In 
operating, the St. Paul takes rank with the 
first of our railroads and it would be diffi 
cult to conceive 


identified with 


n who would more 
fittingly head it, understand better its 
army of employ: and more clearly real- 
ize its needs than an officer who began 
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headed the executive board. 

Both in the East and the West one 
meets a type of railroad men,— | name 
only two of them, though many might be 
named,—such as President Newman, of 
the New York Central, or | 


has long 


resident 


Horace G. Burt, of the Uni c, who 
have come intimately under fluence 
of one of the best known of \merican 
railroad executives, Marvin H tt, Pres- 
ident of the Chicago and N western, 
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railroad life on the system of which he is The most grateful light on r gets on a 
now the executive head; one whose long man in this world is from 1 rho have 
career as operator, and in all the steps served under him, and who, moving to 
up to the presidency, has given of his life, higher and other fields, recall the debt 
health and stre1 to the upbuilding of they owe to men like Mr. H tt. To 
the St. Paul and has abundance of all know Mr. Hughitt, one s| know the 
three left. Behind him and with him men who have served under n. Few of 


stands another man without whom men- 
tion of the St. Paul cannot be complete, 
Roswell Miller, chairman of the board 
of directors, who has been both president 
and general manager of the road and 


them forget him, he forgets none of 
offices 


western 


them. It is refreshing t 
very far from the scene of N 


have to 
personal 


road activities and hear what mei 
say of its president and of the 
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side of a life that is officially most 
arduous and exacting. As to the road 
whose destinies he has guided so long, 
its strength in maintenance, equipment 
and operation, is nothing less than 
astonishing. ‘This president has admin- 
istered its affairs, has returned to its share- 
holders ample and regular dividends, 
double-tracked great stretches of it out of 
its earnings, and thoughtfully provided at 
every step for the exigencies of twenty 
years into the future ; and all this without 
the misappropriation on the part of the 
management of so much as a ten cent 
piece : it may easily be believed that in 
any conference of railroad executives, Mr. 
Hughitt’s words are esteemed. 
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1 michty factor in vatlroad consolidation, 


From any viewpoint, the most notable 
figure in American railroad life is Alexan- 
der J. Cassatt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. Whether considered as a 
student, a strategist or an executive, Mr. 
Cassatt, in the railroad economics of to- 
day, is nowhere approached in achieve- 
ment. Consider for a moment that in 
construction he could, as well as any living 
man, undertake the details of building a 
railroad from the Atlantic ocean to the Pa- 
cific ; that in motive power he is, through 
early training, so at home as to be able to 
follow the utmost advance in the problems 


of his motive-power chiefs ; that his ripe 
experience as general manager, and later 
as third vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
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railroad, in charge of traffic, puts him 
among the first traffic authorities in the 
world; and that ‘in operating he has 
grappled with every hard question that can 
come up, from the superintendent’s office 
to that of the president. 

It is less than ten years ago that Ameri- 
can trunk lines found their traffic affairs 
completely demoralized. ‘They were carry- 
ing coal to tidewater at a direct loss, and, 
while receivers administered the affairs of 
the weaker lines, the stronger, like bears, 


were living on their own fat. On the 
Pennsylvania, the death of George B. 
Roberts, and the short term of Mr. Thom- 


son’s presidency, left a condition serious 
and perplexing. After much anxious de- 
liberation the directors turned in their 
emergency to Mr. Cassatt, who, nineteen 
years earlier, had gone into retirement to 
enjoy the hard-earned leisure of a fortune 
already acquired, and a career signally 
successful. ‘The committee appointed to 
wait on Mr. Cassatt found him working, 
like Cincinnatus, on his farm. It must 
not be that, in 
this season. of called, 
Mr. Cassatt as a director of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and con- 
tinued in touch with the problems that 
affected that system during those years, 
when unreasonable competition was so 
general. He served also as president of a 
Commission appointed in 1891 by the 
President of the United States to consider 
the project of an Inter-continental Railway 
to connect North, Central and South 
America, and, as a director in various 
vreat financial institutions, was always in 
touch with the commercial currents of the 
country. Whil for a man of average Ca- 
pacity, this would constitute sufficient em- 
ployment, the strenuous working habits of 
the retired r y chieftain readily dis- 
posed of it, and afforded him sufficient 
opportunity for rest and for that deliberate 
consideration of the railroad situation of 
the entire country, which would have been 
an impossibility in active railroad life. 

The success of the Pennsylvania direct- 
ors in prevailing on Mr. Cassatt proved a 
master-stroke. With a swiftness and a cer- 
tainty that astonished practiced financiers, 
Mr. Cassatt proved himself to be one of 
the greatest of financiers. With a surprising 
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decision and a celerity he began acquir- 
ing for the Pennsylvania road those lines 
whose weak condition made living 
rates for his own lines 


freight 
impossible. In 
quick succession he bought, either directly 
or through other lines, a substantial inter- 
est in the Baltimore and Ohio, e Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, the Norfolk and Western, 
and later in the Philadelphia and Reading, 
which controlled the Jersey Central. He 
put, in a word, the whole trunk line situa- 
tion on its feet, and, having done 
applied himself vigorously to the problem 
on his own system of providing facilities for 
handling a future traffic, the unexampled 
volume of which he alone seems clearly to 


so, he 


have apprehended must come from the 
bursting expansion of the country’s indus- 
tries. His plans for the re-bu ng of the 
Pennsylvania system fairly staggered ordi- 
nary men, and brought upon head the 
most reckless criticism. But ev before the 
extraordinary improvements ar¢ olly com- 
pleted, the traffic records of ent years 
have justified Mr. Cassatt’s foresight. 

These really tremendous oper s seem 
to have been affected without disturbing 
his personal poise. He is rarely first to 
speak or first to announce a conclusion in 
a conference ; and his absolut mplicity 
is most refreshing. 

Asa body then, I take it, 1 e railroad 
presidents of to-day, in ability integ- 
rity, compose a remarkable gr of Amer- 
icans. In contrast with the spe ve and 
stock-jobbing executive of a g tion ago 
they stand out clearly as men tronger 
and higher type. Indeed, t dminis- 
tration of affairs has been so ¢« anded 
and even that the day is already felt when 
railroad securities themselves disappear 
from the speculative markets, e them 
to industrial stocks while the railroad stocks 
are held purely as investment \ gener- 
ation ago it could hardly have ought 
that this could evercome to pass, yet stock- 
brokers even now discuss 1 ming of 
such a day. One thing alot made it 
possible, namely, the growt bigger, 
broader type of the American railroad man 
and the score of men at the d of the 
various lines stand for hundr of vice- 
presidents and general managers below 


them of the same caliber 
railroad presidents of to-morrow. 
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By Marion Hill 
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®’ D turn summersets, if I was 
you,’’ counseled Jess, wor- 
ried but resourceful. ‘*Sum- 
mersets is the one thing 
what goes better on a empty 
stummick nor on a full one.”’ 

At the first hoarse wail of the factory 
horn, which warned Garden Avenue that 
the day’s toil had commenced, Jim’s 
young brood awakened all at once, all to- 
gether and all shrilly clamoring for food, 
like a nest of robbins ; but, alas, their nest 
was neither airy nor clean, and the poor 
little robbins were ragged and dirty, and 
far scrawnier than should be. 

‘*Jess, milk?’’ fretted Baby Lou. 

‘* Jess, bread,’’ said Annie Ella. 

‘Jess, breakfast,’’ demanded Jamie. 

‘‘Jess, hu-u-ungry?’’ they yowled, in 
starved chorus. 

‘©Youse quit?’’ shricked Jess, in the 
voice of a termagant ; but it was anxiety, 
and not anger, that upset her nerves. By 
virtue of her twelve years she was guardian 
of the motherless flock, and the problem 
of food-getting was a serious one. When 
they had ‘‘ quitted,’’ she said, gently tem- 
porizing, ‘‘ nobody eats till they’s dressed. 
That’s the lady, Annie Ella, to dress your- 
self. Ha, Jamie, I’d be shame’ to leave 
my little sister do better nor what I could. 
A big boy like you and can’t dress your- 
self yet. Ain't you shame’ ?’’ 

‘* Nope,’’ chirped Jamie, hopping back- 
ward and forward over an imaginary noth- 
ing on the bare floor, and dangling a 
tattered garment under Jess’s nose. 
** Dress me.”’ 

‘¢When I’ve buttoned Annie Ella, and 
Baby Lou lets go my nose. There. Come, 
Jamie. Keep still. Quit prancing? I'd 
sooner button up a billy-goat. It’s a good 
thing youse all sleep in most you’ clothes. 
Folks what dress from the skin out every 
morning never do git done. There.’’ 

** Jess, milk,’’ repeated the baby, roll- 
ing down her little lip. The sight struck 
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Jess’s heart with fierce pain, quite as if she 
had been a woman grown and a mother. 

‘Jess, breakfast ?’’ 

** Jess, hu-u-ungry ?’’ 

‘*Quit? Did youse ever see break- 
fast on legs, walking t’ rough 
shouted Jess, frantic. 

‘*N-no,’’ quavered the children. 

**Or wit’ wings, maybe, flewing in ata 
windy?’’ Her sarcasm was great. 

‘*Nope,’’ said the children, beginning 
to giggle. 

‘* Don’t I have to go out for it?’’ 

‘¢ Yep.”" 

‘‘Well, leave me do it, then.’’ She 

clutched up the heavy baby and staggered 
to the door. ‘Jamie and Annie Ella, 
youse stay here till Jess gits back. Don’t 
you budge. That’s good kids. Quit 
scrapping! Quit! Or you'll wish youse 
hadn’t. Will youse quit, or w2// youse? 
And I called youSe ‘good.’ Well, where 
jollying ain’t no use, walloping zs. Ha, 
you'd better. Play on the bed. Jamie, 
you learn Annie Ella how to turn summer- 
sets, and be glad the both of youse for 
hollow innards so’s to bend easy. Quit! 
Do youse want the cat should git there 
first ?”’ 
' This hint was awful enough to put the 
wrangling Jamie and Annie Ella on their 
good behavior, and during the lull Jess slid 
out into the street. 

Garden Avenue,—and the irony of the 
name is enough to make Heaven itself 
weep,—is squalid indeed, by daylight. 

Jess, with her ripped skirt, her unclean 
face, her touzled hair, holding her smeared 
burden of a baby, was no reproach to her 
surroundings. Perhaps an outsider might 
have been amazed at the innocent and pre- 
occupied smile that she wore, but that was 
manufactured and put on,—for Jess in- 
tended to steal. 

Right here may as well be repeated a 
certain conversation held concerning her, a 
few days back, between two members of a 
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‘Do youse want the cat should git 
there first?” 


charitable society which labored much in 
Garden Avenue. Of the two members, 
one was young and pitiful, the other was 
elderly and prudent, and the conversation 
was in regard to a free outing to be given 
to deserving children. 

‘Does this Jim’s Jess,—I don’t know 
her last name,—deserve to go?’’ asked 
the matron. 

‘‘Her ‘deserts’ I cannot answer for,’’ 
replied the girl, gently, ‘‘but her ‘need’ 
is unquestionable. ’’ 

‘‘I wish you would drop your hair- 
splitting, and give me some direct replies. 
Is this Jess truthful ?’’ 

‘¢ She is the most arrant little 1— fibber 
on the avenue, which is saying much ; 
but,’’ qualified the girl, slowly, ‘she is 
truer than gold.’’ 

‘¢Pshaw ! do answer a simple question. 
Can she be relied upon to behave herself, 
to speak cleanly? Is she fit to go with the 
others ?’’ 

‘*She never ‘behaves ;’ and her lan- 
guage is dreadful ; but, for all that, she is 
one of ‘the pure in heart.’ ’’ 

Jess did not go on the outing. 

Continually heaving and hoisting the 
down-sagging baby, Jess eventually reached 
Miss Galloway’s yard, sneaked in by way 
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of a hole in Mrs. Riordan’s fence, and 
hurried to the back stoop. The cat had 
got there first ; and was delicately lapping 
its saucer of milk. 

‘‘Ha, pretty kitty. Baby see pretty 
kitty,’’ cooed Jess, for the deceiving of a 
possible listener, while she briskly snatched 
the saucer from under the cat’s whiskers 
and held it to the lips of the baby, who 
drank contentedly. 

At the purloining of his meal, the cat 
haughtily turned his back upon Jess, sat 
down, coiled its tail neatly around its 
dapper toes, and gazed at the sky with the 
absorbed dignity of an astronomer. 

‘« The likes of a cat for sass,’” murmured 
Jess, conscience smitten and impressed. 
She saw to it that the baby left a taste of 
milk in the saucer, then she ingratiated it 
in front of the furry feet. Thomas arched 
himself with elaborate languidness, stepped 
airily over the saucer and sat down ina 
new place, haughtier than ever. 

Jess felt the slight. 

‘‘You’d think a cat had oughter be 
’shameder than sin of being a cat,’’ she 
told the baby, ‘‘ but it ain’t; it ac’s proud 
to death over it.’’ 

The worried look which had left her 
wizened little face while the baby was 
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drinking now returned in full force, for 
Jamie and Annie Ella had to be provided 
for, to say nothing of Jess herself. 

Suddenly she darted through the gap, 
ran across the ‘‘ avenue,’ and boldly rap- 
ped at the side door of Mrs. Williams’ 
shack. Mrs. Williams was a fat negress, 
genial and unreserved, who came to the 
door in an expansive purple wrapper and a 
more expansive smile. 

‘Why, hello, Jess—chile! hello, honey- 
bale!’’ she shouted amiably. 

‘¢Mis’ Williams, please, I want you 
should leave me feed your chickens.’’ 

‘‘Laws-ee! I ent no disobjections, but 
wha’ for yo’ want ?’’ 

‘¢ |—I— it tickles Baby Lou.’’ 

‘‘Sure. Whoo-ee!’’ she puffed, rising 
mountainously with tremendous bursts of 
laughter at her own hugeness, ‘‘I'se got a 
pan o’ leavin’s right handy.’’ 

Going indoors, she soon returned with 
a greasy skillet containing scraps of cold 
mush, bacon rinds, egg shells and crumbs 
of cornbread. Seeing this, Jess was at- 
tacked with a delicious goneness of the in- 
sides, and her eyes glittered voraciously. 

A sudden suspicion seized her good- 
hearted friend. 

‘¢’ Pears to me, chile, yo’ mighty peaked 
lookin’. When yo’ eat last? Is yo’ Paw 
lookin’ out fo’ yo’-all?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ averred Jess defiantly, 
‘‘heis. Our breakfast is eat up long ago.”’ 
She hurried away with pan and baby to the 
back of the lot where the chickens were, 
while Mrs. Williams yelled after her:— 

‘‘It ent no good fo’ yo’ to lie to me, 
chile. Ef that shif’less Jim, that rippit-y 
paw 0’ yo’-alls, don’t wuk decent fo’ yo’ 
honey-chilluns, yo’ jes’ tole him fum me 
I’ll smack him fur as I kin send him firs’ 
chanst I gits. I ent skeer’!’’ 

At a safe distance though she was, the 
mortified crimson burned Jess’ face and she 
hung her head, speechless. 

Poor, little, tortured Jess! She itched 
to fling the contents of the skillet to 
the winds, but dared not,—for Jamie’s 
sake and Annie Ella’s,—and so, when Mrs. 
Williams, still muttering threats, backed 
into her domicile, Jess tipped the chickens’ 
food into Baby Lou’s dress, fed egg shells 
to the defrauded fowls long enough to 
avert suspicion, then left the skillet on the 
doorstep and sped home quickly. 

‘*Come on, kids,’’ she cried, hailing 
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her brood gaily and dumping t 
the floor, ‘* Baby Lou's the di 


set her in the middle and eat out 


Jess saw to it that they ate fair 
the mush and cornbread wit 
exactness, and gave each a ba 
the fit finish to a fine whole 

Their hunger satisfied, | 
upon his head and Annie | 
gravely around and around on 
and feet, like a young cub. 
screamed to make them attend t 


‘* Jamie, do you want 


knock your block off? No? 
right side up and listen Ani 
playing you was a z00, be 
perfect lady always walks on 
Listen. Ain't I got to go wit 
hone to the police court to tl 
to let Dad go, because he’s a 
and we want him to home ?’’ 

‘*We don’t,” said Jamie. 

** And he ain’t goot,’’ contri 
Ella. ‘* He hit yer one in the 
swole yet.”” 

**He’ll swole them both if I 
said Jess. ‘* Terry Mahone ’ 
for me. Youse must stay her 
selfs, and mind Baby Lou. 
And mind youselfs, ¢ 
Jess do if she got 
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Holding her smeared burden of a baby. 
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wasn’t no Baby Lou, no Annie Ella and 
no Jamie? What would Jess do?’’ 

She knelt on the floor and took the three 
little ones in her loving arms, while quick 
tears sprang to her eyes,—tears of an affec- 
tion too intense to find expression in any 
other way. The rare exhibition sobered 
Jamie and Annie Ella into promising ex- 
emplary behavior. ‘‘Don’t play with 
matches. Well, there ain’t none anyways. 
And don’t open the door to nobody, only 
Mrs. Terry Mahone, what said she’d come 
and bring dinner to youse, and if she 
don’t, may the devil carry her off and fly 
up with her,—that’s what I says.’’ 

Tearing herself away, Jess ran as hard 
as she could to the saloon on the next 
street, whose wealthy proprietor, the great 
Terry Mahone, was to pilot her to court. 

Terry Mahone was busy looking after 
some votes which he would need badly in 
a week or so, and it was worth his while to 
try, if he could, to save Jim from a work- 
house sentence by proving that Jim was his 
family’s sole support and stay. 
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‘*If you don’t look like the last run of 
shad,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you think it 
was a rag-fair that we’re to attend? You 
weedy wafer, I wonder if Mrs. Terry 
hadn’t better clean you a bit. No, per- 
haps you’re valuable just so. Come on. 
And I’ll tell you what you’re to say.” 

He did, butit all passed flightily over her 
head, she was so busy studying his profile, 
until she found herself benched in Judge 
Nutt’s court room. 

Then there were other things. It was 
one vast vaudeville, and Jess leaned back 
and curled her toes and enjoyed every 
minute of it. 

Beside Jess sat a motherly looking 
woman in charge of a sleek young China- 
man, a missionary and her convert, about 
whom she talked volubly to anyone 
who would listen, and for whom she 
then and there actually wheedled five 
dollars from a charitable stranger. Jess 
did not take kindly to the idea that a 
‘«chink’’ had any economic value what- 
ever, except as a target at which to ‘‘ soak 





‘*The likes of a cat for sass!’ 
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rocks,’’ and she thought that the mission- 
ary was both careless and profane in coup- 
ling, as she so often did,—the Lord’s 
name with the ‘‘ chink’s.’’ 

Finally to her ears came mention of a 
certain ‘‘ James Kerrigan,’’ 
—and looking up she caught 
sight of her father. 

This sudden meeting, 
touched, in her, unknown 
depths of love for him, and 
she turned crimson in her 
embarrassment of pity and 
loyalty. 

*©Oh, Dad, Dad!’’ she 
cried, piercingly, holding 
out her arms, while tears 
sprang from their near 
lurking-place and_ rolled 
down her cheek. The court- 
room quivered with the 
childish call. 

Jim grinned sheepishly, 
shambled his feet, and 
hung his head. 

Then Jess recovered her 
self-command, for his sake, 
and grinned too. Her hand 
was taken by Terry Ma- 
hone, who was talking with 
low rapidity, and she was drawn forward. 
Then her own name began to figure largely 
in the conversation. 

‘¢ Poor little creature, is her mother 
dead ?’’ asked the Judge. 

Jess spoke up. 

‘Yes, Jedge,’’ she said, cheerfully, 
‘«some of ’em’s dead and some ain’t. The 
dead uns don’t give me no trouble; it’s the 
others.’’ 

The Judge looked at Jim who hung his 
head still lower and the great Terry, talk- 
ing faster than ever, found himself waved 
aside. 

‘“«Come here, Jess,’’ said the Judge, 
‘how old are you ?”’ 

‘*? Leven going on twelve. No, I guess 
I’ve gone twelve. I went twelve a while 
ago. I’m twelve going on thirteen.’’ 

‘« Thirteen,—an unlucky age, is it not, 
Jess??? The Judge’s voice was gentle and 
pitying. 

‘“‘T’m the oldest,’’ she answered, 
vaguely. 

‘* How many are there at home !’’ 

‘*Baby Lou and Jamie and Annie 
Ella.’’ 





The great Terry Mahone. 


‘* Who takes care of you ?”’ 

‘‘ Me,”’ 

‘* What does your father do for you ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, Jedge, nothing,’’ pleaded 
Jess, mentally denying the blows and 
threats with which Jim kept 
his family supplied, such 
times as he was with them. 

‘¢ What would happen if 
I should send him away for 
a while ?”’ 

Jess rubbed her discol- 
ored eye thoughtfully and 
did not say. 

‘* Who buys your food ?”’ 

‘¢ Me.” 

‘¢ Where does the money 
come from ?’’ 

‘“‘Lots of times I sell 
coal to a Jew what lives in 
the rear,’’ began Jess, stop- 
ping discreetly when she 
remembered that the legal 
mind was prejudiced against 
the picking up of coal from 
railroad tracks. 

‘‘Oh,’’ observed the 
Judge, with mild irony, 
‘¢ your father owns a coal 
mine, I suppose. ’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Jess, relieved, ‘‘ and other 
times I turns the wringer for a lady what 
washes, and this is the day, and I gotter 
hump myself so soon as you gits t’rough 
with me, and she gives me a dime.’’ 

‘¢ Where does your father work?’ ’ 

*¢T dunno.’’ 

*¢ Do you go to school ?”’ 

‘* Well, wouldn’t that rattle your slats ?’’ 
asked Jess, blithely. ‘‘ If I was to school, 
who’d mind the kids and find their break- 
fast ?”’ 

‘* What did you have for breakfast this 
morning ?”’ 

‘¢ Popcorn, oysters and ice cream.’’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ 

‘¢Popcorn and oysters,’’ amended Jess, 
feeling that to repeat the ice cream might 
be foolhardy. 

‘* Oh, Jess, Jess.” 

‘¢ Popcorn.’’ 

‘¢Qh, Jess.’’ 

She drooped her head and blushed. 

The Judge drew her gently to his side 
and coaxed the truth from her. She 
found herself telling him a great deal, past 
and present. At the end of it he took 
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Jim in hand, giving him as uncomfortable a 
half hour as that loafer had ever known, 
and winding up by fining him ten dollars 
and costs and sentencing him to the work- 
house for thirty days,—equivalent to a six 
months’ incarceration. 

‘«Good-by, Jess,’’ said Jim, lifting her 
in his arms. He felt respect for her be- 
cause she had injured him. He had never 
thought her worthy of any regard, but now 
she had ‘‘ done him up,’’ he was touched. 

‘* Look after the kids,’’ he whispered, 
as he put her down. 

«« Sure,’’ she promised. 

She did not hear the Judge recommend 
herself and the ‘‘kids’’ to the supervision 
of the Outdoor Relief Society and conse- 
quently had no inkling of the fact that her 
condition was soon to be much bettered; 
she was too busy knuckling the angry tears 
from her dimmed eyes. Limply submit- 
ting to some constraining hand, she was 
lead from the room and found herself out 
upon the street with Terry Mahone. 

Twisting her hand from his, she sped 
back to Garden Avenue, to the house of 
the lady who washed. 

During a weary afternoon she toiled 
doggedly and incessantly, running from 
wringer to clothes line and from “clothes 
line to wringer, and easing her mind by 
but two remarks :— 

‘*On Gord’s earth, there’s nothing 
dirtier than cleaning,’’ she muttered once. 

Then, at the end of the day, when she 
received ten cents, she said, oracularly :— 

‘« There’s only one thing worse than hav- 
ing work to do, and that’s wot having it.’’ 

Aching less with weariness than with de- 
sire to comfort her neglected little ones, she 
raced to a grocery, bought a supper of 
buns and milk, and then hurried to the 
rescue of the shut-in brood. 

They were tired, frightened, cross, hun- 
gry and crying. Jess was not dismayed, 
but, with wonderful love and cheeriness 
petted them back to happiness, feeding 





them, walking with Baby Lou, binding up 
Jamie’s bruised toe, kissing Annie Ella’s 
bump, romping with them until blissful 
fatigue took them prisoners, and finally, 
patting and crooning them off to sleep 
upon the one lumpy mattress which served 
them all as a bed. 

Jess could not sleep. She found herself 
going over the day and recalling bits of con- 
versation, unnoticed till now. She remem- 
bered hearing Terry Mahone advise a man 
to try to buy property on Garden Avenue, 
as it was just possible that the Traction 
Company might run a car line through it. 
This visionary trolley terrified Jess. She 
could see Jamie and Annie Ella under the 
cruel wheels, mercilessly crushed. How 
could she protect them? She had promised 
Dad. Perhaps—a good spanking— 

‘«T gotter do it,’’ she muttered reluct- 
antly. ‘‘I promised Dad. I gotter.’’ 

Forthwith she dragged the older two of 
the babies from their sleep, and, by vigor- 
ous shaking, aroused them to semi-con- 
sciousness. She treated them as marion- 
nettes, they wanted so to drop to the floor. 

‘« Listen,’’ she said, ‘‘ there’s cars going 
past our door, and youse going to git un- 
der ’em and git killed, and I’m going to 
spank youse for it.’’ 

‘Oh, we'll be good, we’ll be good,’’ 
implored the drowsy victims. 

‘*T bet youse will, when I’m t’rough,” 
said Jess, grimly, but with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘ I’m going to spank youse fierce.’’ 

And she did, explaining her reason. 

‘¢ Now will youse keep from under? ’’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, yes,” they sobbed; and 
then she comforted them and kissed them, 
and got them again to sleep. Her last 
thought was of the pampered Chinese boy. 

‘¢T wish them Chinks would git to Jesus 
quicker nor what they does,’’ she ruminated, 
‘¢and then them mish’nary guys might 
have time to come pollywogging round 
and see what they could do for me and the 
kids. I wish them Chinks would hump.” 
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A True Episode of the Manchurian Campaign Told by a Japanese 
Officer Who Was Present During the Events Described, 
and Literally Translated for this Magazine 
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ete UTUMN was in the breath 
a : 3.3) of the evening,—the eve- 
Wy) V4, ning of the 29th of Septem- 
BA he ber, 1904. The birds were 
@ a Zag going home to nest. The 

Waeoees day was falling upon us at 
the entrance of a nameless village to the 
north of Entai coal mine; we were over our 
evening meal. A Chinaman passed us, walk- 
ingawayrapidly. Like the birds in the sun- 
down hour, he was perhaps making for his 
home. He had in his left hand ascythe, and 
upon the rim of his Chinese helmet the sun 
was printing his farewell kiss; evidently hom- 
ing from his work of reaping the kauling. 
So rapidly was he making his way that one 
thought he was running. One of our pri- 
vates caught sight of the native, and he 
wanted him to help him a little before he 
went home. He called to the Chinaman, 
and said in Chinese, ‘‘A cup of water, 
please ; fetch it here.’”’ He held out a 
bowl. The Chinaman stopped for an in- 
stant. He did not even salute us, and 
then, as before, he turned his face north 
and began walking away. Not that our sol- 
dier needed his services so very much, but 
the insolence in that haughty and silent air 
of the native made a slight impression upon 
him. Perhaps we were sensitive; most 
assuredly we have never had much training 
in receiving this sort of treatment with 
grace. We had kept company with our 
swords for now many a day; the edge of 
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our temper had been polished quite as 
sharply as that of our blades. One of us 
who read the full meaning across the back 
which the Chinaman had turned upon us, 
said: ‘‘Um!’’ and without another word 
he took after the Chinaman. Without any 
trouble he caught up with him; and as he 
laid his impolite hand upon the native of 
the soil, the Chinese helmet flew away from 
his head, and before our soldier stood, in 
the Chinese costume, with a Chinese 
scythe, a handsome soldier of Russia. 

Six of us who were present rushed upon 
him in an instant, and a moment later he 
was our prisoner. 

And the following I have gathered from 
his own statement:— 

On the 14th day of September, of the 
Russian calendar—that is to say, on the 
twenty-seventh of the ninth moon of ours— 
the company to which he belonged was 
some ten versts to the northwest of the 
Entai station. Its position seemed to be 
desperate. It had lost many men, but the 
spirit of the commander of this company 
was not broken. In spite of reverses, the 
number of which cannot be counted, and 
the critical nature of which was enough to 
bury a brave heart in despair, this com- 
mander yet dreamed of recovering every- 
thing which had been lost. In the depth 
of humiliation and defeat, he yet dreamed 
of a victory, all the more glorious because it 
would come from such a depth of defeat. 
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What he wished to find out was the exact 
details of our camp, our position, our 
strength, our entrenchments and the way 
we were trying to entrap him. There was 
no other way to find out these details but to 
send aman to report uponthem. He called 
foravolunteer. The prisoner answered the 
invitation. He was the first. He under- 
stood the weight of the responsibility he 
assumed; his commander knew that he 
was equal to the task. He donned the 
costume of a Chinaman, and wandered 
out in the direction of the Nippon 
camps. Many sentries of ours, the sharp- 
ness of whose eyes no one can ques- 
tion, he passed by; it spoke well for his 
daring and for his presence of mind. He 
walked and wandered through the country 
occupied by our army; passed and repassed 
our camps with that sweet air of saintly 
innocence of a child loitering through the 
roads and by-paths of his native village. 
He had made a critical and detailed exam- 
ination of our defenses, of the number of 
our men, of the trenches, of the position 
of the main force; nothing seemed to have 
escaped him. At the time he passed by 
our thirsty soldiers he was on his way 
home to his comrades; back to his captain. 
It was then Heaven was unkind to him. 

There he stood, in front of our officers; 
not very tall, neither fleshy nor lean, his 
militant figure stood out well against the 
uniforms of the men of the Nippon army, 
which afforded a brave background. Upon 
his cheeks he had roses which one sees 
oftener on the cheeks of a woman, but 
very rarely upon a battlefield. He stood 
before his judges; his large eyes, without 
fear, were fixed frankly upon the men 
who were the arbiters of his life. There 
was not the remotest touch of insolence, 
however; on the contrary, when he was 
first led out before the court, he saluted 
the officers with a strict military courtesy, 
and showed in every feature and gesture 
a profound sense of respect. Silence fell 
upon the court. From here and there a 
number of our men had gathered together 
to witness the trial of this Russian spy. I 
venture to say there was not a more re- 
spectful crowd of spectators at any court 
ceremony in Tokio. You would have said 
the men were hardly breathing. 

Major Fukuwara, the chief of the judges, 
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spoke slowly and in a low voice he re- 
peated the facts as he had gathered them 
from the statement made by the prisoner 
himself, and from the reports made by his 
captors. He concluded: ‘‘ According to 
the laws of our army, the prisoner has 
been judged, his sentence shall be read 
before him.’’ Captain Hamamo rose and 
read :— 


‘‘A resident of the village of Revezyof- 
ka (?) in the district of Penzensky (?) in the 
province of Penzensky (?);a private in rank, 
belonging to the 284th regiment reserve of the 
71st division Chemvalsky(?) of the Fifth army, 
Wasily Liapoff(?) thirty-three years of age.* 

‘« The prisoner, with the object of spying 
the dispositions of our army, under the guise 
of a farmer of China, since the 27th 
of September of this thirty-seventh year 
(1904), has been prosecuting his work. Past 
the Mukden station, and making his way in 
the direction of the southeast, he pene- 
trated into our lines, and he has been en- 
gaged in examining our positions and our 
activity. He was caught in the act of spying. 
After due examination, and based upon the 
facts attained thereby, the prisoner is sen- 
tenced as follows :-— 

‘* Liapoff is guilty of death. 

‘Thirty-seventh year of Meiji, thirtieth 
day of the ninth moon at Chiban, in the 
Province of Mukden in China. 

Chief of Judges, 
FUKUWARA TETSUTARO, 
Major, Infantry of the General Staff. 
HAMAMO MATASUKE, 
Captain, Infantry of the General Staff. 


The interpreter repeated his sentence to 
the prisoner. I watched the prisoner closely 
at this point. He had expected this no 
doubt. Nevertheless, I was curious to see 
if the death sentence would have any 
effect upon this brave Russian; if it would 
perhaps give him a touch of sadness? 
Moreover, I was interested to see what 
effect such a sentence would have on the 
sentimental life of a western fighting man. 
I had heard a number of things as to 
the emotional life of the Western people. 
I was somewhat surprised, and if all were 
confessed, my surprise had a touch of dis- 
appointment also. I saw before me a man 
whose features the death  sen- 
tence had not affected in the least; not a 
twitch of muscle, not a shadow upon his 
face. As soon as the meaning of the final 


* As these names are spelled in Chinese characters, it is impossible to insure the correct Russian 
spelling. 
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sentence was carried to him, once more he 
saluted his judges. He said simply; his 
voice was as clear as the sky above us :— 

‘«It is quite satisfactory to me.’’ 

And once more his lips were a strong 
line of determination; not another word 
came from them. On the fields all about 
us the gold of the sinking sun was falling 
upon the gold of autumn leaves. 

In the valley of Chiban, under the 
shadow of a lonely tree, there stood the 
Russian spy. The judges, the surgeons, 
and a number of witnesses made a solemn 
group. Upon them all the pathos of the 
fall of an autumn day had something of 
poetry, something of pathos that is beyond 
words. He was led to the spot of execu- 
tion. Our soldier who had escorted him 
untied his cords. I was watching very in- 
tently, and at this point there came into 
my eyes a flood of tears which dimmed 
my vision and which I could not very well 
drive away. I saw our soldier who had 
led the prisoner and had untied the cords 
that bound him, rubbing the prisoner’s 
wrists where the cords had cut in some- 
what; a mother could hardly rub a tired 
hand of her child with greater tenderness. 
After rubbing his wrists, this private of 
ours rubbed down the prisoner’s arms. 
The prisoner permitted this final grace 
which spoke of the kindness of the human 
heart; he turned to the soldier and made 
known to him the last request of his life. 
He wished to have the permission to com- 
municate with his God in the last prayer 
of his life upon earth. Permission was 
given him. He closed his eyes, and for 
hours, as it seemed to me, he remained 
perfectly silent, his head upturned to 
heaven where his God evidently was hark- 
ening into him; and then falling down upon 
his knees, he seemed to bow to the four 
corners of the skies. We who watched 
him murdered our breaths. 

Under that stainless sun-down sky, Cap- 
tain Hamamo of the staff, accompanied by 
an interpreter, made his quiet way to the 
prisoner. When he was face to face with 
the Russian spy, he said: ‘*Would you 
let me ask you a few questions?” The 
tone of the captain was low, modest and 
full of respect. I saw from the expression 
of the prisoner that there was something 
about the Captain’s voice that went home 
to his heart. The Russian assented 
humbly. 
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‘* Have you a wife ?”’ 

“Ts 

‘* Any children ?’’ 

‘¢ Two.”’ 

Oh, yes, there was a tremor, a shudder 
in the voice of the prisoner that spoke the 
last word. I could see that his features 
and the color of his face, which had been 
so steady, so calm before, under the cold 
words of his death sentence, were now the 
very picture of a suppressed storm. The 
captain, with increasing respect in the tone 
of his voice, said :— 

‘« Permit me to say that I am facing this 
day one of the bravest men in any army ; 
perhaps, the bravest among the fighting 
men of Imperial Russia. I have the dis- 
tinction of speaking, doubtless, to one of 
the most loyal subjects of the Russian Em- 
peror. We regret that we are compelled, 
according to the law of war in practice both 
in the Imperial land of Nippon, as well as 
elsewhere, to witness your death. As an 
individual, however, I cannot refrain my- 
self from presenting to you, humbly, my 
respect and admiration for your bravery. 
Permit me to assure you, also, that my 
sympathy for your wife and children is past 
all expression. I have presumed to express 
my respect and my sympathy, and for one 
reason: Is there anything that you would 
like to say to your wife, and to your chil- 
dren? At this last moment of your life, is 
there something in your heart that you 
would wish to be carried to the people 
who are waiting your return? Asa fellow 
soldier, and upon my honor, I shall take 
upon myself, no matter what it may cost, 
to see to it that your last messages will find 
the people to whom you wish to send 
them. ”’ 

And I saw that in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian soldier were a flood of tears that would 
not be stayed, even by his heroic determi- 
nation. I saw in the eyes of the captain 
tears that were quite as sincere. There 
were moments that would rend asunder the 
hearts of the bravest. There was a brief 
silence that froze our hearts. At last the 
prisoner turned his face to the captain. 
The light of his eyes was trembling through 
the flood of tears, and he said :— 

‘*At the time when I was captured, I 
was thoroughly aware that this moment 
would come to me; nevertheless, your 
words of sympathy, as you see, have 
touched me deeply. This life of mine, I 
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have offered to my master, and at this 
time I have nothing to say to my wife, to 
my children at home. I only thank you 
for your words of sympathy and tender- 
ness.’’ And with that, he stretched out 
his hand toward the captain. You can 
believe that the hand of the captain came 
out promptly, and there they shook hands 
on the Manchurian field, a Russian soldier 
and a Nippon officer. 
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His eyes were covered with a piece of 
white cloth ; he stood under the shadow 
of a tree. Five soldiers stepped to the 
front, and a petty officer, with a sword 
drawn, directed them. All eyes were upon 
the prisoner. The only sound was the 
sound of the falling leaves upon the sod. 
There was a signal and a report, and one 
of the bravest of Russian soldiers went to 
a long sleep. 


THE APPEASING OF KHALI 


The Story of a Dog and a Datto 


By Frederick Walworth 


WITH DRAWINGS BY F. R. 


off duty with rset at the 
} soul of him. Peace and 
quietness lay over the archi- 
pelago destroying the zest 
of life. He had joined the 
army with intent to fight, and for months 
now the dead weight of peace had bur- 
dened his spirit. 

In this condition he met Corporal Top- 
latch over near the mess hall. The cor- 
poral’s long cadaverous face announced an 
uplifted frame of mind. His cheerfulness 
grated on the sergeant’s nerves. 

‘‘ Hello, Jarvey,’’ called the corporal as 
though existence were one glad song. 

“Oh, go to h—1,’’ drawled Jarvey 
bitterly. 

The corporal halted in his tracks. 

‘* Say,’’ he asked, ‘‘what’s eatin’ into 
your vitals? Sick?” 

Jarvey disdained reply and strode on. 

‘*All right,’? Eleazar called cheerfully 
after him. ‘‘I was going to ask the honor 
of your presence to a dog fight, but never 
mind. It’s only for white folks anyhow.’’ 

‘‘Where ?’’ demanded Jarvey, wheeling 
abruptly. 

‘*What?” asked Eleazar. 

‘<The dog fight.’’ 

“‘What dog fight ?’’ 

‘*See here, Eleazar,’’ 





said Jarvey peni- 
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tently. ‘1 take it all back. I never meant 
it. When are you going to pull it off?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the corporal. ‘It'll 
likely be some little time yet. You know 
that infernal dog Burkett’s got ; cross be- 
tween a bull terrier an’ a rattlesnake ?’’ 

**Sure,’’ said Jarvey. ‘‘ Found some- 
thing to lick him ?”’ 

‘*Look at this here,’’ 
darkly. 

He dug into a pocket of his coat and 
pulled out a fat and sleepy yellow puppy. 

‘*Brindled bull,’’ he said proudly. 
‘¢ Pedigree from the time o’ Moses.’’ 

‘*Where’d you get him?’’ demanded 
Jarvey, examining the pup. 

‘Found him,’’ replied the corporal 
easily. 

‘*Where’d you get the pedigree ?’’ 
asked Jarvey. 

‘*Say,’’? snapped Eleazar, ‘‘If you 
didn’t ask so many questions you'd be 
easier in your mind.’’ 

‘¢Eleazar,’’ said Jarvey slowly, ‘‘that 
pup’s been stole. That kind don’t 
grow wild. Them legs are the result o’ 
civilization.’’ 

‘Well, what if he was stolen,’’ said 
Eleazar. ‘‘I found him—the feller that had 


said Eleazar 


him was right anxious to part with him 
quick, so I bought him for two dollars.’’ 
The puppy meantime had stuck his nose 
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‘‘What’s eatin’ into your vitals ?”’ 


under Jarvey’s arm and gone to sleep. He 
was not more than four weeks old. Jarvey 
looked down at the tiny soft wad on his 
arm, watched the quick breathing of the 
little fellow, felt him snuggle a little closer, 
and turned suddenly to the corporal. 

‘¢ Give you three dollars for him, Elea- 
zar,’’ he said. 

Eleazar was from Connecticut. 

‘¢QOh, I ain’t eager to sell him Jarvey. 
I bought him to raise—I’m goin’ to lick 
that dog o’ Burkett’s with him. Iwouldn’t 
sell him for ten dollars, I don’t believe. ’’ 

Jarvey thought a minute. 

‘¢ T’m near broke Eleazar,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
if ye’ ll wait till pay day I’ll give you twelve.’’ 

‘¢He’s worth more,’’ said Eleazar 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but if you’ll make it fifteen 
you can have him.’’ 

‘‘Done!’’ said Jarvey and bore away 
his treasure. 

From the very start the big sergeant and 
the diminutive puppy were quite insepar- 
able, and despite his early separation from 
the natural base of supplies the puppy 
grew and thrived amazingly. 

‘*T’ve named him Kais after the Em- 
porer o’ Germany,’’ Jarvey announced 
the day after the transfer. 

‘«Why ?’’ demanded Eleazar. 

‘*Because he’s the sort that’s always 
looking for trouble,’’ said Jarvey. 

At six months Kais had permanently 
subdued every four-footed creature in the 
cantonments, from the Colonel’s big Irish 
setter to the mongrel mascot of E Com- 


pany, known as Burkett’s dog. He was 
lord of all he surveyed, for the men openly 
worshipped him. 

When he attained his growth he was so 
ugly he was positively handsome. From 
the bunch of wrinkles called his nose to 
the twisted abortion called his tail, he was 
a highly symmetrical collection of asymmet- 
ric curves. He had something of the 
compactly competent appearance of a bat- 
tleship. He was all there. He was able. 
One instinctively shrank from offering him 
gratuitous indignity. 

Yet, despite this somewhat terrifying 
appearance, he proved upon acquaintance 
a gentleman of the most exemplary man- 
ners, at least towards those whom he con- 
sidered his equals. Nor was he unduly 
fastidious in his selections for acquaintance- 
ship. Humanity he divided into two 
classes, —white folk and others. 

Sam, the very excellent darkey who 
acted as cook of the officers’ mess, essayed 
to pet him in his early youth, and Kais 
promptly took a sample of African calf. 
Bung Loo, the bland Celestial who sup- 
plied the post with vegetables, lost his dig- 
nity and parts of his apparel as the result 
of an ill-advised attempt at pleasantry with 
Kais. 

The men, sympathizing entirely with his 
instinctive aversion to color, nourished and 
developed the same, till it became danger- 
ous for any but a white man of absolutely 
unmixed parentage to wish the dog good- 
morning. 
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Kais first saw active service in a little 
one-company campaign against Ladrones. 
He did his share of the work, and came 
home minus an ear, with a bolo slash across 
his ribs. These very naturally endeared 
him to the men, who never wearied telling 
of the little Malay rascal who would go 
lame the rest of his days because Kais had 
closed his jaws upon his shank. 

So when the regiment was ordered away 
to Mindanao, to open up the Lake Lanao 
district, Kais went along, as a matter of 
course, 

‘«Jarvey,’’ said Corporal Toplatch, 
‘* you better leave the pup to home. Them 
fellers down there eat dogs, they tell me.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you worry, Eleazar,’’ replied 
Jarvey. ‘‘He’s some able to look out for 
himself, an’ any little nigger that wants to 
eat him has got to catch him first.”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ agreed the Corporal, ‘‘ I cal’late 
he would have something to say when it 
came to bein’ et by them yellow folks.’’ 

So Kais went along, and was very sea- 
sick on the transport, and arrived at Iligan 
quite limp and dejected. So much so that 
the passage of a native scout within a foot 
of him elicited only a half-hearted growl. 

It was a delicate job ahead of the regi- 
ment. ‘There was a road to be built 
through hostile territory, up-hill from the 
coast to the lake. The region was infested 
with a hundred little chieflets, each at odds 
with all his neighbors, but all agreed upon 
one emotion, unreasoning hatred and sus- 
picion of the whites. 

Spain had never succeeded in bringing 
them to terms, and numerous encounters 
with her soldiery, in which the dattos had 
come off with all the honors, had left them 
with a swollen sense of invincible prowess. 

Their weak spot was the mutual jealousy 
of the chiefs. It was a case for diplomacy, 
and skilfully were they played upon. 
Within a month there were squads of 
brown men working on the road, side by 
side with the big white soldiers, and the 
work seemed as good as done, for each 
succeeding chief was scouring his territory 
for his henchmen, lest he be outdone by 
his neighbors in the number of his road- 
builders. 

Kais assisted Jarvey as foreman of a 
road-building gang, and the sections 


assigned to these two were always among 
the first completed, for the little brown 
men worked with a will under the driving 
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of the big sergeant and his wicked-looking 
assistant. When a native paused in his 
labor, the dog had an ominous way of 
sidling up and looking at him, that was 
more effective than even the unexpurgated 
language of the sergeant. 

Everything was running smoothly, and 
the end seemed almost in sight when Kais 
stepped in like an evil genius and blocked 
the wheels of progress. The road had 
reached the boundary line of a certain 
Datto Khali. 

This Khali was represented as _ inordi- 
nately vain, extremely suspicious, but in- 
clined to be friendly with the Americans. 
The general in command had sent for him 
to come in and make terms, and, after the 
usual delay to show his independence, the 
datto came, surrounded by his suite, all 
armed with deadly campilan, very dignified 
and swelled-headed. 

By evil chance, Kais had selected for his 
siesta a shady spot fair in the path by 
which the party must approach headquar- 
ters. He was not accustomed to move for 
any but white folks. He saw no reason 
for moving now. 

One of the suite aimed a kick at the 
dog’s ribs. The kick would have done no 
harm, for the gentleman was barefooted, 
but it was an indignity not to be brooked. 
Kais sprang back, and since all brown men 
looked alike to him, and the chief hap- 
pened to be nearest, he laid hold valiantly 
a little above the august ankle bone, settled 
himself firmly, and shut his eyes, prepared 
for a stay of indefinite duration exactly in 
that position. 

Khali came out of his dignity like an ex- 
press train emerging from a tunnel. Yells 
rent the air. Every man Jack flourished a 
murderous campilan and sought oppor- 
tunity to prove his prowess on the impious 
body of Kais. 

But a campilan is a very wicked weapon. 
It is a yard long, and fashioned on the 
principle of a butcher’s cleaver. It will 
lop off a man’s arm at the shoulder with 
the ease and celerity of a circular saw. 
And so complicated and sudden were the 
gyrations of Khali and the parasitic bull- 
dog that the eager minions of the chief 
feared to aim a blow at the one least they 
involve the other also in the process of 
dissection. 

Then the seventy-five inches of Sergeant 
Hook shouldered through the frantic riot, 
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grasped the datto with one hand and the 
dog with the other, spoke a word in the 
ear of Kais and effected the much desired 
separation. Then he took the dog under 
his arm and strode through the murderous 
crowd without once turning his head. 

The horrified minions picked up their 
fallen chief and faded away by the road 
they had come, outraged dignity in every 
line of their unyielding backs. 

Early next morning came a messenger 
from the datto asserting his absolute inde- 
pendence, denying the right of road-ma- 
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them little yellow devils up Cebu way !” 

Jarvey considered the proposition. 

‘‘This one is another sort,’’ he said, 
‘*but we might work it. We can’t do any 
more’n lose the dog, anyhow. I'll go see 
the cap’n.’’ 

He sought Chislett and had a talk with 
him, after which the captain saw the 
Colonel and the Brigadier. Some one had 
to go and open up negotiations once more 
with the outraged datto. Jarvey volun- 
teered for the somewhat delicate job and 
advanced reasons why he should be chosen. 
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The result of an ill-advised attempt at pleasantry. 


king across his territory and demanding the 
immediate death of Kais as a preliminary 
to any negotiations. 

Jarvey sought counsel of Eleazar. 

‘*Looks to me,’’ he said sadly, ‘as 
though this was where the pup makes his 
finish. Those fellows are after him and 
we’ll have to produce him.’’ 

‘*Hide him,’’ advised the corporal. 

‘* Can’t,”’ said Jarvey, ‘‘ noplace to hide 
him.’’ 

Eleazar studied the problem. 

‘Then let’s you an’ me go an’ bluff 
*em out, Jarvey,’’ said he—‘‘ Remember 


Chislett knew his first sergeant and ulti- 
mately they let him go. Eleazar was in- 
cluded in the expedition and Kais was 
taken along, to be delivered up as a peace 
offering. 

The company bade Kais a long and 
affecting farewell. ‘They understood that 
his sacrifice was necessary. Even such a 
dog as Kais may not stand in the way of 
progress for a whole island. The road 
must go through, Khali must be appeased, 
Kais must act as the olive branch. The 
dog knew perfectly that something out of 
the ordinary was on foot, and when Jarvey 
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“This handsome pup is the gentleman who took the sample out of Your Highness’ nigh hind prop.” 
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hooked a leading chain to his collar, he 
hung back, reluctant to follow. 

The two non-coms were armed with a 
brace of revolvers apiece but were cau- 
tioned under no circumstances to use them 
unless attacked. It was mid-afternoon 
when they approached Khali’s bamboo 
stockade and waved a white handkerchief. 

Directly the gate was opened and the 
two marched coolly in, followed by Kais, 
very meek, owing to the indignity of the 
chain. Instantly they were surrounded 
by a crowd of curious ones who jabbered 
excitedly and pointed at the dog. The two 
white men were directed down a street 
lined on either side by grass huts, from 
which came feminine titterings and giggles. 

Before the datto’s straw palace, in the 
center of the village, the procession halted 
and Jarvey demanded in English an audi- 
ence with the chief. 

‘Tell him,’’ he said, ‘‘that we have 
brought the dog.’’ 

Some one in the crowd understood and 
the message was communicated, for imme- 
diately appeared the datto Khali, supported 
by slaves on either side, and his right leg 
swathed in bandages. His face was sullen, 
suspicious of trickery and there came a 
wicked gleam in his eyes when they lighted 
on the shrinking bulldog. 

The two soldiers made profound bows, 
Eleazar even placing a huge paw over his 
heart. It was very impressive and the 
datto was impressed—Jarvey then made 
an oration, the same being translated sent- 
ence by sentence to the chief. 

‘*Your Royal and Infernal Highness,’’ 
began the sergeant, and evidently the in- 
terpreter missed connections in the rendi- 
tion, for Khali’s looks softened as though 
his vanity were tickled. 

‘‘We have brought the animal that did 
the damage,’’ went on Jarvey—‘‘this 
handsome pup is the gentleman who took 
the sample out of Your Highness’ nigh 
hind prop.’’ 

Eleazar turned aside with a spasm of 
coughing. Khali looked positively pleased. 

‘« Of course he’s got to take his medi- 
cine,’’ continued the sergeant. ‘‘ That’s 
what we brought him for.’’ 

The datto nodded emphatically when 
this was interpreted. 

‘*No dog can bite a chunk o’ meat out 
o’ such a high and mighty son of a hod- 
carrier as Your Highness, without paying 


gil 
for the fun, more’s the pity. Are ye tel- 
ling him what I say, you scoundrel ?”’ this 
last to the perspiring interpreter. 

‘*We thought likely you'd enjoy seeing 
him executed, Your Imperial Meanness,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘so we fetched him over to 
do the job. Will you have him skinned 
alive, boiled in oil, or cut in quarters? It 
can be French-fried or mashed, just as you 
say.’’ 

How much of this percolated through 
the clogged interstices of the interpreter’s 
brain and was communicated to the datto 
cannot be determined. Enough, however, 
so that he understood the dog was to be 
slain, and at the news his face lighted. 

‘¢ But,’’ said Jarvey, ‘‘ there’s one thing 
I'd ought to tell you. This dog has got 
a holy terror inside him, and none of us 
want to stand for what’s going to happen 
if he’s killed. But maybe Your Two-for-a- 
nickle Highness is willing to try the job?’’ 

Jarvey paused, and Kahli eyed him sus- 
piciously and then jabbered with his suite. 
Then he spoke to the interpreter. 

‘¢« By how is it known there is devil in 
those dog ?’’ that gentleman asked Jarvey. 

‘‘Easy,’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘ You see 
the size of him. He’s built close to the 
ground. He’s nothing but a one-story 
dog. He can’t run any. His legs are 
warped. He’sawfulslow. But ever since 
he’s had this devil he’s been able to lick 
any dog that walks, no matter how big he 
is. It’s all one to Kaiser. Anything on 
four legs and any number of ’em. If 
you’ve got any dogs in this village I can 
prove this devil business in about two 
moves.’’ 

By the veriest chance at that moment 
there came poking through the crowd a 
lean, gaunt, beast of a dog. He halted 
at sight of Kais, stretched out his neck in- 
quiringly, his nose working like a rabbit’s. 
He was twice the bulldog’s height at the 
shoulder, but Kais viewed him with con- 
tempt and growled insultingly. 
unsnapped the chain. 

‘*Sic him, boy,’’ he urged, and Kais 
leaped at the lean one, while the crowd 
fled to a safer distance. As Kais closed in 
the gaunt beast snapped like a wolf and 
then leaped aside. ‘The bulldog missed 
his throat and the fangs of the stranger 
ripped his shoulder open for inches. 

‘* Ay-yi-yi!’’ yelled the crowd delight- 
edly, and even Khali deigned to smile. 
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‘* Nail him down, Kais,’’ shouted Elea- 
zar, and Kais took the advice. 

He leaped again at the stranger’s throat. 
The murderous fangs caught him in the 
face and a fold of skin fell over one eye, 
but he was game to the backbone of him, 
and before the big brute could turn aside 
he had him by the throat and they went 
down together in a furious struggle. 

Jarvey stepped up to Eleazar. 

** Set him on the crowd when I give the 
word,’’ he whispered, ‘‘and make out 
you’re scared seven ways at once.’’ 

The tussel of the combatants was short- 
lived. Kais had his hold, and the native 
dog lasted just so long as it took to choke 
him into insensibility. His struggles grew 
feebler till his snarls finally ceased, and he 
fell over limp with the half blind bulldog 
glued to his throat as though for all time. 

The crowd began to press in nearer, 
eager to see the finish. Suddenly Kais’ 
instinctive aversion asserted itself, and 
loosing his hold he looked up at the near- 
est native with a sidelong leer out of his 
single eye and growled murderously. 

‘* Look out!’’ yelled Jarvey with all the 
strength of a forty-six inch chest. ‘* Run 
for your lives !’’ 

He turned himself and fled despairingly 
for the veranda of the datto’s house. ‘The 
crowd, caught at the psychological moment, 
fled in all directions with shrieks of panic. 

‘«Sic’em, Kais!’’ urged Eleazar. ‘‘ Tear 
’em up, old boy. Go for’em!’’ and Kais, 
needing no urging, went for them like an 
avenging spirit. Eleazar wildly clawed his 
way to the ridge pole of a nipa hut, and 
from this point continued to encourage 
Kais to further efforts. 

Fortunately a bulldog is not built for 
speed, and Kais’ intended victims escaped 
him. Inside the palace the datto and Jar- 
vey watched through a lattice, and Jarvey 
volunteered explanations. 

‘*The devil’s broke loose in him,’’ he 
said gloomily. ‘It may last for hours.’’ 

Kais tore past the house, growling sav- 
agely, blood dripping from his face and 
shoulders, and Khali shivered. 

‘< You see what an untamed devil it is,’’ 
said Jarvey, sadly. ‘‘ There’s only one thing 
will quiet him now. The trouble is, he 


thinks this village is hostile. That devil of 
his has an idea you aren’t friendly to us 
Americans, ’’ 

‘*T am friendly,’’ said Khali, hurriedly, 
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when this was made known to him. 

‘*Say,” cried the sergeant, delightedly, 
*¢do you mean it? That’ ll fix it all right, 
if you do.’’ 

He seized the datto’s hand, and looked 
earnestly into his eyes. Kais came up 
on the veranda without, sniffing eagerly 
and growling ominous threats under the 
urging of Eleazar across the way. Khali 
looked through the lattice. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I am your friend.’’ 

‘*And you'll come over to-morrow and 
see the Old Man?’’ asked Jarvey. ‘‘He 
gave some presents to Datto Mazi down the 
road a piece, but I think he’s got some 
better ones for you.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Khali, ‘* to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Good enough,’’ said Jarvey, and 
stepped to the lattice. 

**Call him off, Eleazar,’’ he cried. ‘‘ It’s 
all right. Put the chain on him, and it 
won’t do any harm if he’s still ferocious.’’ 

Eleazar whistled to the rampant Kais, 
scrambled down from the ridge pole, and 
snapped the chain on the dog’s collar. 
Jarvey emerged, followed cautiously by 
the datto. Kais growled at sight of the 
chief, and Eleazar let him strain on the 
leash, 

‘¢ Shall we leave him with you?’’ asked 
Jarvey. ‘‘ Maybe you'd like to keep him. 
He’s a fine dog, when the devil lets him 
alone. ’’ 

‘* No,’’ said Khali, hastily. ‘‘ We are 
friends, but he might not understand.’’ 

‘* Maybe you’re right,’’ said the ser- 
geant. He shook hands cordially with the 
chief. ‘*Good-by, old man,’’ he said. 
‘*See you to-morrow. So long,’’ and the 
three of them stalked out of that village as 
though they owned it. 

While Eleazar patched up the battle- 
scarred Kais, Jarvey went in to report. 

‘*He’ll be over to-morrow, sir, to make 
terms,’’ he said. 

‘*Did you kill the dog, sergeant?’’ 
asked Chislett. 

‘‘No, sir, we didn’t have to. We 
cleaned up the village with him, and his 
Nibs wouldn’t take him as a gift when we 
got through. We’ll have to keep him out 
of sight to-morrow, though, or those fellows 
won’t come within gun-shot of the camp. 
They’ve got a notion, somehow or other, 
that he’s got a devil, an’ they’re a little 
bit worried about getting too close to 
him.’’ 
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THE DISCOVERER OF ALASKA 


The Story of the Death of Bering and the Wonderful Voyage 
of Chirtkoff 


By Agnes C. Laut 


ITUS BERING, a Dane, 

4 was commissioned by Peter 
the Great to lead an ex- 
ploring expedition to the 
regions west of Asia, and, 
after the most elaborate 
preparation, two ships, one commanded by 
Bering and the other by his lieutenant, 
Chirikoff, set sail from Avacha Bay, in 
Siberia, 1741. They cruised to the South 
without finding any land, and, on their way 
out, the two ships lost each other in a fog. 
How Bering sailed to the West, and, after 
enduring the greatest hardships, landed to 
winter on one of the Commander Group 
of islands, and how Chirikoff, separated 
from Bering by a storm and fog was un- 
able to rejoin him, and forced into an inde- 
pendent exploration, has. been told in the 
January number of this Magazine. 

When the storm, which had separated 
the vessels, subsided, Chirikoff let the S¢. 
Paul drift in the hope that Bering might 
sight the missing vessel. ‘Then he steered 
south-east in search of the commander ; 
but on June twenty-third a council of offi- 
cers decided it was waste of precious time to 
search longer, and ordered the vessel to be 
headed north-eastward. The wind was 
light ; the weather, clear ; and Chirikoff 
knew, from the pilot birds following the 





vessel, from the water logged trees churn- 
ing past, from the herds of seal floundering 
in the sea,—that land must lie in this 
direction. A bright lookout was kept for the 
first two weeks in July. ‘wo hundred and 
forty miles were traversed, and on a calm 
night, between the fourteenth and fifteenth 


of July, there loomed through the horizon 
the heights of a wooded, mountainous 
land. Chirikoff was in the Alexander 


Archipelago. Daybreak came with the S/. 
Paul only four miles off the conspicuous 
heights of Cape Addington. Chirikoff had 
discovered land some thirty-six hours be- 
fore Bering. ‘The new world of mountains 
and forests roused the wiidest  en- 
thusiasm among the Russians. A smal 
boat was lowered, but it failed to find a 
landing. A light wind sprang up and 
the vessel stood out under shortened sail 
for the night. By morning the wind had 
increased, and fog had blurred out all 
the outlines of the new-found land like a 
washed slate. Here the ocean currents 
ran strongly northward, and by morning 
of the seventeenth, when the sun pierced 
the washed air, and the mountains began to 
appear through jagged rifts of cloud wraith, 
Chirikoff found himself at the entrance of 
a great bay girt by forested mountains to 
the water’s edge, beneath the high cove of 
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what is now known as Mount Edgecumbe, 
in Sitka Sound. Sitka Sound is an indenta- 
tion about fifteen miles from south to north, 
with such depths of water that there is no 
anchorage except south and south-eastward 
of Mt. Edgecumbe. 

Chirikoff wished to refill his water casks. 
Also, he was ambitious to do what the sci- 
entists cursed Bering for not doing off St. 
Elias, —thoroughly to explore the new 
found land. ‘The long boat was lowered 
with Abraham Dementieff and ten armed 
men. ‘The crew was supplied with muskets, 
a brass cannon and provisions for several 
days. Chirikoff arranged a simple code 
of signals with the men,—probably a col- 
umn of smoke, or sunlight thrown back by 
a tin mirror,—by which he could know if 
all went well. Then, with a cheer, the 
first Russians to put foot on the soil of 
America bent to the oar and pulled swiftly 
away from the S¢. Paul. ‘The long boat 
seemed smaller as the distance from the S?. 

aul increased. Then men and boat dis- 
appeared behind an elbow of land. A flash 
of reflected light from the hidden shore 
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and Chirikoff knew the little band of ex- 
plorers had safely landed. The rest of the 
crew went to work putting things ship- 
shape on the S/. Paul, The day passed 
with more safety signals from the shore. 
The crew of the S¢. Paul slept sound out 
in mid-harbor, without any apprehension 
of danger. Another day passed and an- 
other night. Not somanysignals. Chiri- 
koff sent a sailor spying from the lookout of 
the topmast yard-arm. Nosignals at all this 
day, nor the next day, nor the next. The 
St. Paul had only one other small boat. 
Fearing the jolly boat had come to grief 
among the rocks and counter-currents, 
Chirikoff bade Sidor Savelief, the boatswain, 
and six armed sailors, including carpenters 
to repair damages, to take the remaining 
boat, and go to Dementieff’s rescue. ‘The 
strictest orders were given that both boats 
return at once. Barely had the second 
boat rounded the elbow of shore where 
the first had disappeared when a great 
column of smoke burst from the tree tops 
of the hidden shore. To Chirikoff’s 
amazement, the second crew made no 





Steller’s Arch on Bering Island, named after the scientist Steller, of Bering’s Expedition. 
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Eskimo group. 


The clothing is seal or walrus skin with the fur turned in. 








The oily 


exterior is a complete protection, even when the wearer is immersed in water. 


signal. The night passed uneasily and 
dawn was witnessed by eager eyes gaz- 
ing shoreward. The relief was inex- 
pressible, when two boats,—a long and a 
short one, like those used by the two 
crews,—were seen rounding the elbow of 
land. ‘The landward breeze was now 
straining the S¢. Paul’s hawsers. Glad 
to put for open sea to weather the com- 
ing gale, Chirikoff ordered all hands on 
deck and the anchors up. The small boats 
came on with a bounce over the ocean 
swell, but suddenly one of Chirikoff’s 
Russians pointed to the approaching crafts. 
There was a pause in the rattle of anchor 
chains. ‘There was a pause in the bound- 
ing of the small boats,too. They were not the 
Russian jolly boats, but canoes, and canoes 
filled with savages as dumb with astonish- 
ment at the apparition of the S¢, Pau/ as 
the Russians were at the apparition of the 
canoes. Before the Russians had come to 
their senses, or Chirikoff had time to dis- 
play presents to allure the Indians on board 
as hostages for the safe return of the miss- 
ing crews, the savages rose in their places, 
uttered a war whoop that set the rocks 





echoing, and, beating their paddles on the 
gunwales, scudded for the shore. Gradu- 
ally the meaning dawned on Chirikoff. His 
two crews had been massacred. His small 
boats were lost. The fire that he had ob- 
served had been a fire of orgies over mu- 
tilated men. ‘The S¢. Pau/ was on a hos- 
tile shore, with such a gale blowing as 
threatened destruction on the rocks. Both 
small boats were lost. No fresh water had 
been obtained. Yet there was nothing to 
do but scud for open sea. When the gale 
abated, Chirikoff returned to Sitka and 
cruised the shore for some sign of the 
sailors, but not a trace of the lost men 
could be discovered. By this time water 
was so short the men were wringing drops 
of rain out of the sails and distilling sea 
water. A council was called. All agreed 
it would be worse than folly to risk the,en- 
tire crew for the twelve who were 
probably already dead. ‘There was no 
small boat to‘ land for more water and 
the St. Paul was headed about with all 
speed for the north-west. 

Slant rains settled over the sea. 


men, 


The 


wind increased and grew more violent. 
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Mt. Fairweather, the great peak sighted by Chirikoff, July twenty-second. 


The St. Paul drove ahead like a ghost 
pursued through a realm of mist. ‘Towards 
the end of July, when the weather cleared, 
stupendous mountains covered with snow 
were seen on the north-westward horizon 
like walls of ice with the base awash in 
thundering seas. Then the foul weather 
settled over the ocean again and by the first 
week of August, with baffling winds and a 
choppy sea, the S/, Pau/ was veering south 
westward where Alaska projects a long arm 
into the Pacific. Somewhere near Kadiak 
land was again sighted. When the fog 
lifted the vapor of far volcanoes could be 
seen hanging lurid over the mountain tops. 

Wind was followed by dead calm, when 
the sails literally fell to pieces with rain rot 
in the fog, and on the evening of Septem- 
ber eighth the becalmed crew were suddenly 
aroused by the tide rip of roaring breakers. 


Heaving out all anchors at once, Chirikoft 
with difficulty made fast to rock bottom. 
In the morning, when the fog lifted, he 
found himself in the center of a shallow 
bay surrounded by the towering cliffs of 
what is now known as Adakh Island. 
While waiting for a breeze he saw seven 


canoe loads of savages put out from shore 


chanting some invocation. ‘The Russians 
threw out presents but the savages took 
no notice, gradually surrounding the S¢, 
Paul. All this time Chirikoff had been 
without any water but the stale casks 


brought from Kamchatka, and he now 
signalled his desperate need to the Indians. 
They responded by bringing bladders full 
of fresh water; but they refused to mount 
the decks. And by evening as many as 
fourteen canoe-loads of these taciturn 
savages were circling round the Russians 





Inland passage to Sitka where Chirikoff’s crews were massacred. 
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Mt. Juneau, with the modern town of Juneau nestling at its base. 


in their light skin boats. Luckily at night- 
fall a wind sprang up. Chirikoff at once 
slipped anchor and put to sea. 

By the third week ot August the rations 
of rye meal were reduced to once a day 
instead order to economize 
water. Only twelve casks remained and 
Chirikoff was fifteen hundred miles from 
Kamchatka. Cold, hunger, thirst then did 
the rest. Chirikoff himself was stricken with 
scurvy by the middle of September, and one 
sailor died of the scourge. From the twenty- 
sixth, one death a day followed in 
succession. Though down, Chirikoff was not 
beaten. Discipline was maintained among 
the hungry crew and each day Chirikoff 
issued exact orders. Without any attempt 
at steering the ship drifted westward. No 
more land was seen by the crew, but on 
the second of October, the weather clear- 
ing, an observation of the sun was taken 
that showed them they were nearing Kam- 
chatka. On the eighth, to their great re- 
lief, land was sighted! Was it a mirage ? 
One man alone, the pilot, Yelagin, had 
strength to stay at the helm and hold up 
the boat till Avacha Bay was approached 
when distress signals were fired from the 
ship’s cannon to bring help from land, 
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of twice in 


Poor Croyére d’ Isle, kinsman to the map- 
makers whose mistakes had caused such 
disaster, sick to death of the scurvy, had 
kept himself alive with liquor and now in- 
sisted on being carried ashore. ‘The first 
breath of clean air above decks was enough. 
The scientist fell dead inside the home 
harbor. Chirikoff was landed the same 
day all unaware that at times in the mist 
and rain he had been within from fifteen 
to forty miles of poor Bering, zigzagging 
across the very trail of the afflicted sister 
ship. 

Meantime how fared it with Bering? 
We left him sick almost to death as the S/. 
Peter drifted about in the swirling current 
of the sea face to face with a craggy coast 
which the unhappy voyagers supposed to 
be the shore of Asia but which was in 
reality one of the westernmost in the great 
chain of islands which connects with the 
Siberian coast. The beetling precipices 
towered sheer two thousand feet above a 
white fret of reefs that gave the ocean the 
appearance of a ploughed field. The sick 
crawled mute and hopeless back to their 
berths. Bering was past caring what came 
and only semi-conscious. 

The underling officers still upon their 
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feet, whose fallacious theories had led Be- 
ring into all this disaster, were now quar- 
reling furiously among themselves blaming 
one another. Only Ofzyn, the lieutenant, 
who had opposed the landing here, and 
Steller, the scientist, remained on the 
lookout with eyes alert for the impend- 
ing destruction threatening from the white 
fret of the endless reefs. The coast 
seemed to trend from north-west to 
south-east, and might have been from 
thirty to fifty miles long, with strange 
bizarre arches of rock overhanging endless 
fields of kelp and sea weed. The land was 
absolutely treeless except for willow brush- 
wood the size of one’s finger. Lichens, 
moss and sphagnum coated the rocks ina 
tracery of quiescent beauty that was mock- 
ery to these maddened men. Inland ap- 
peared nothing but billowing reaches of 
sedges and shingle and grass. 

Suddenly, Steller noticed that the ebb 
tide was hurling huge combing rollers 
that must dash the ship against the rocks. 
Rushing below decks he sought Bering’s 
permission to drop the anchor. ‘The early 
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darkness of those northern latitudes had 
been followed by moonlight bright as day. 
Within a mile of the east shore Steller 
ordered anchor over, but the rollers were 
already smashing above the decks with a 
quaking that seemed to tear the ship apart. 
The sick were thrown from their berths, 
officers rushed on deck to be swept 
from their feet by blasts of salt spray; 
and just ahead, through the moonlight, 
glimmered the sharp edge of a long reef 
where the beach combers ran with the tide- 
rip of a whirlpool. Ofzyn threw out a second 
anchor—it raked bottom, dragged over the 
rocks by the driving of the ship before the 
oncoming seas. ‘Then another mountain 
roller. ‘The first cable had snapped like 
a pistol shot. No fate possible but the 
wall of rocks ahead, the terror-stricken 
crew began heaving the dead overboard 
through the shattering blasts of spray, but 
another sea caught the S¢, eter squarely 
broadsides. ‘The second hawser ripped 
back broken in the rebound like a whip- 
lash and Ofzyn was in the very act of 
dropping a third and last anchor when, 





Seals in a seal rookery on Bering Island. 





Drawn by Charles Livingston Bull from scientific data. 


The Sea Cow: 


These great mammals, now extinct, were often thirty-five feet long and weighed several tons, and yet possessed 


no means of defense against their enemies 
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straight as a bullet to the mark, drove the 
St. Peter for the reef. A third time, the 
beach combers crashed upon her. When 
the sheets of blinding spray had cleared 
and the panic-stricken sailors regained 
their senses, the S¢. Peter was swirling 
landward stern foremost. Ofzyn and Stel- 
ler between them had heaved the anchor 
over. The ship lay rocking inside the 
reef in the very center of a sheltered cove 
not six hundred yards from the shore. 
The beach comber had either swept her 
through a gap in the reef, or hurled her 
clear above the rocks intdé shelter. 

For seven hours the ship had battled 
against tide and counter current, and now 
at midnight, with the air clear as day, 
Steller had the small boat lowered and with 
another man rowed ashore to reconnoiter. 
Some time between the evening of Novem- 
ber fifth and the morning of November 
sixth, their eyes met such a view as might 
have been witnessed by an Alexander Selkirk 
or Robinson Crusoe. The exact landing 
was four or five miles north of cape Khit- 
roff, below the center of the east coast of 
Bering Island. Poor Waxel, who had 
compelled the crew to vote for landing 
under the impression born of his own de- 
spair—that it was the coast of Avacha 
Bay, Kamchatka—saw in the shores gli- 
ding past the taffrail momentary proofs 
that he was wrong. Waxel had fought 
desperately against the depression that 
precedes scurvy, but now with a dumb 
hopelessness settling over the ship, the in- 
visible hand of the scourge was laid on 
him, too, and he went below completely 
exhausted and foredone. They were 
to learn soon enough that the nearest 
point in Kamchatka was a hundred miles 
across the sea. Avacha Bay was two hun- 
dred versts away and the Spanish posses- 
sions of America a thousand leagues. 

They found the landing place literally 
swarming with animal life unknown to the 
world before. The land was as it had ap- 
peared from the ship—utterly treeless, ex- 
cept for trailing willows. The brooks were 
not yet frozen, and snow had barely pow- 
dered the mountains ; but where the coves 
ran in back between the mountains from the 
sea were gullies or ditches ofsand and sedge. 
When Steller presently found a broken 
window frame of Kamchatka half buried 
in the sands, it gave Waxel some confi- 
dence about being on the mainland of 


Asia, but before Steller had finished his 
two days of reconnoitering, there was no mis- 
taking the fact—this was an island, and a 
barren one at the best, where the cast- 
aways must winter. 

The only provisions now remaining to 
the crew were grease and mouldy flour. 
Steller at once went towork. Digging pits 
in the narrow gullies of sand, he covered 
these over with driftwood, rotten sailcloth, 
moss, mud and fox skins. Cracks were then 
chinked up with clay and more fox skins. By 
the eighth of November he was ready to have 
the crew landed; but the ship rolled helpless 
as a log to the tide, and the few well men 
of the staff, without distinction of officers 
from sailors, had to stand waist-deep in 
ice-slush to steady the stretchers made of 
mast poles and sailcloth that were to re- 
ceive the sick lowered over the decks. 
Many of the scurvy-stricken had not been 
out of their berths for six weeks. The 
fearful depression and weakness that fore- 
warn scurvy had been followed by the 
pains, the swollen limbs, the blue spots 
that presage death. A spongy excrescence 
covered the gums protruding from the lips. 
The teeth loosened. ‘The slightest noise 
was enough to throw the patients into a 
paroxysm of anguished fright, and some 
died above the decks immediately on contact 
with the cuttingly cold air. Others ex- 
pired as they were lowered to the stretch- 
ers; others, as they were laid along the 
strip of sandy shore, where the bold foxes 
were already devouring the dead and could 
scarcely be driven from the dying. Thus 
perished nine of the S¢. Peter’s crew dur- 
ing the week of the landing. 

By November tenth all was in readiness 
for Bering’s removal from the ship. As 
the end approached his irritability sub- 
sided to a quiet cheerfulness, and he 
could be heard mumbling over thanks to 
God for the great success of his early life. 
Wrapped in furs, fastened to a stretcher, 
the Dane was lowered over the ship, car- 
ried ashore and laid in a sand pit. All 
that day it was dull and leaden, and just as 
Bering was being carried it began to snow 
heavily. Steller occupied the sand pit 
next to the commander, and in addition to 
acting as cook and physician to the entire 
crew, became Bering’s faithful attendant. 

By the thirteenth of November a long 
sand pit had been roofed over as a sort of 
hospital, with a rug floor, and here Steller 
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shore. Poor Waxel, who had fought 
against the disease so bravely, was himself 
carried ashore on November twenty-first. 
In all thirty died of the scourge on the 
island. 

Daily, officers tramped inland exploring, 
and daily the different reconnoitering par- 
ties returned with word that not a trace 
of human habitation, of wood, or of the 
way to Kamchatka had been discovered. 
Another island there was to the east—now 
known as Copper Island—and two little 
islets of rock; but beyond these nothing 
could be descried from the highest moun- 
tains but the sea... sea. Bering Island 
itself is some fifty miles long by ten wide, 
very high at the south, very swampy at 
the north; but the Commander Group, to 
which it belongs, is as completely cut off 
from both Asia and America as if it were 
in another world. The climate was not 
intensely cold, but it was so damp the very 
clothing rotted, and the gales were so ter- 
rific that the men could only leave the mud 
huts or yurts by crawling on all fours. 

The poor old ship rode bravely at anchor 
through the violent storms, but on No- 
vember twenty-eighth she was seen to snap 
fier cable and go staggering out to open 
sea. One can guess all the terrors of the 
castaways at this spectacle, their one chance 
of escape from lifelong imprisonment by 
the sea being carried away, but the beach 
combers began rolling landward through 
the howling storm, and when next the 
spectators looked the Sz. Peter was driv- 
ing ashore like a hurricane ship ridden by 
demons, and rushed full force nine feet 
deep with her prow into the sands, not a 
pistol shot away. The next beach comber 
could not budge her. Wind and tide left 
her high and dry, fast in the sand. 

By December, the entire crew of Ber- 
ing’s castaways on the desolate island were 
lodged in five undergound huts on the 
bank of a stream. In 1885, when these 
mud huts, or yurts, were examined by Dr. 
Stejneger, they were seen to have walls 
of peat three feet thick. To each man was 
given a pound of flour. For the rest, 
their food must be what they caught, or 
clubbed,—mainly, at first, the sea otter, 
whose flesh was unpalatable to the taste, 
and tough as leather. Later, Steller dis- 
covered that the huge sea cow,—often 
thirty-five feet long, and three tons in 
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had the stricken sailors carried in from the 


weight,—seen pasturing on the fields of 
sea kelp at low tide, afforded food of almost 
the same quality as the land cow. Sea 
weed grew in forests on the island, and 
on this pastured these monster mammals of 
the sea,—true fish in their hind quarters, 
ox-like in their head and their habits,— 
herding together like cattle, snorting like 
horses, moving the neck from side to side as 
they grazed, with the hind leg a fin, the fore- 
fin a leg, udder between the fore legs, and in 
place of teeth, plates. Blue foxes swarmed 
about the feet of the men with such bold- 
ness that half a dozen could be clubbed 
to death before the others scampered. 
On November twenty-second died the old 
mate who had weathered northern seas for 
fifty years. In all, out of a crew of seventy- 
seven, there had perished, by January 
sixth,1742, when the last death occurred, 
thirty-one men. 

Steller’s hut was next to Bering’s. From 
that November day, when he was 
carried from the ship through the snow to 
the sand pit, the commander sank without 
rallying. Fox skins had been spread on 
the ground as a bed, but the sand 
loosened from the sides of the pit and 
kept rolling down on the dying man. 
Towards the last, he begged Steller to let 
the sand rest, as it kept in the warmth, so 
that he was soon covered with sand to his 
waist. All night, between the evening of 
the seventh and the morning of the 
eighth of December, the moaning of the 
north wind could be heard through the 
tattered rigging of the wrecked ship, and 
all night, the dying Dane could be heard 
commnning with his God. He was now 
over sixty years of age. ‘To a constitution 
already broken by the nagging cares of 
eight years, and by hardships indescribable, 
by scurvy, and by exposure, was now added 
an acute inflammation. Two hours before 
daybreak, on December eighth, 1741, the 
brave Dane breathed his last. He was in- 
terred on the ninth of December, between 
the graves of the mate and the steward, on 
the hill side, and one can imagine the sad- 
faced, bearded Russians, bowed and hope- 
less as they came down from the hill side 
that day. A plain Greek cross was placed 


above his grave, and a copy of that cross 
marks the grave to-day. 

A dead whale thrown up on the shore 
proved a Godsend to the weak and famish- 
ing castaways. Then, parties of hunters be- 
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gan going out for the sea otter, which hid 
its head during storms under the kelp of the 
sea fields. Steller knew the Chinese would 
pay from what, in modern money, is one 
hundred dollars to one hundred and fifty 
dollars for each of the sea otter skins, 
and between seven hundred and one 
thousand were taken by the wrecked crew. 
The same skin of prime quality sells in 
a London auction room to-day for one 
thousand dollars. And in spring, when 
the sea otter disappeared, there came 
herds,—herds in millions upon millions of 
roaring battalions,—of another visitant to 
the shores of the Commander Islands,— 
the fur seal, which afforded new hunting to 
the crew. Some of the most famous seal 
rookeries are on this desolate island. 

The terrible danger now was not from 
starvation, but mutiny, murder, or massacre 
among the branded criminals of the discon- 
tented crew. Waxel, as he recovered, was 
afraid of tempting revolt by orders and 
convened the crew by vote to determine all 
that should be done. Officers and men,— 
there was no distinction. By March of 
1743 the ground had cleared of snow. 
Waxel called a meeting to suggest breaking 
up the packet vessel to build a smaller 
craft. A vote was taken. The resolution 
was declared, written out, and signed by 
every survivor, but afterwards, when 
officers and men set themselves to the 
well-migh impossible task of untackling the 
ship without implements of iron, revolt ap- 
peared among the workers. Again Waxel 
avoided mutiny by orders. A meeting 
was called, another vote taken, and the 
recalcitrants shamed down. The crew 
lacked more than tools. There was no 
ship’s carpenter. Finally a Cossack, who 
was afterwards raised to the nobility for his 
work, consented to act as director of the 
ship building, and on the sixth of May a 
vessel forty feet long, thirteen beam and 
six deep, was on the stocks. All June, the 
noise of the planking went on, till the mast 
raised its yard arms, and an eight-oared, 
single master, such as the old Vikings of 
the sea used, was well under way. 

The difficulties of such shipbuilding can 
hardly be realized. There was no wood 
but the wood of the old ship, no rigging 
but the old hemp, no tar but such as could 
be melted out of the old hemp in the earth 
pits. The upper part was caulked with 
tallow of the sea cow, the under part with 





tar from the old hull The men also con- 
structed a second small boat or canoe. 

On the tenth of August, with such cheers 
as the island never heard before or since, 
the single master was launched from the 
skids and named the Saint Peter. Can- 
non balls and cartridges were thrown in the 
bottom as ballast. Luckily, eight hundred 
pounds of meal had been reserved for the 
return voyage, and Steller had salted down 
steaks of whale meat and seacow. Onthe 
evening of August sixteenth, after solemn 
prayer and devotions, with one last look to 
the lonely crosses on the hillside where the 
dead lay, the castaways went silently on 
board. A sharp breeze was blowing from 
the north. Hoisting sail, they glided out 
to sea, The old jollyboat bobbed behind 
in tow. Later at night, when the wind 
fell, the eager mariners bent to the oar. 
By noon next day they had rounded the 
southeast corner of the island. Two days 
afterwards rough weather set the old jolly- 
boat bumping her nose so violently on the 
heels of the S¢. Peter that the cable had 
to be cut and the old boat set adrift. That 
night the poor, tallow-caulked planks 
leaked so badly pumps and buckets were 
worked at fever heat, and all the ballast 
was thrown overboard. Some time during 
the twenty-fifth there shone above the silver 
rim where sea and sky met—the opal dome 
of far mountains—Kamchatka! 

The bearded men could control them- 
selves no longer. Tears streamed down 
the lined, unwashed faces. The rough 
Cossacks wept like children. Men vied 
with each other to seize the oars and row 
like mad. And when they saw the home 
harbor of Petropaulovsk, Avacha Bay, 
on August twenty-seventh, exultation 
knew no bounds. The men fired off their 
guns, beat oars on the deck rail, shouted 
—shouted—shouted—till the mountains 
echoed and every living soul of Avacha 
dashed to the water side, scarcely believing 
the evidence of their eyes—that the cast- 
aways of Bering’s ship had returned. 
Then one may well believe that the monks 
set the chapel bells ringing and that the 
cannon roared a welcome from Avacha 
Bay. 

Chirikoff had in May sailed in search of 
Bering, though firmly believing the search 
was useless, and passed close to the island 
where the castaways were held prisoners 
of the sea, but in the fog he had missed 
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the Commander Group and all hope of 
news of the S#. Peter had beeng iven up. 

Waxel wintered that year at Avacha 
Bay, crossing to the mainland in the spring 
of 1743. In September of the same year, 
an imperial decree put an end to the 
Northern Expedition, and Waxel set out 
across Siberia to take the crew back to 
St. Petersburg. Poor Steller died on the 
way from exposure, and so ended the 
greatest naval exploration known to the 
world, 

Where does Bering stand among the 
world heroes? The world loves success 
better than defeat, and spectacular success 
better than duty plainly done. If success 
means accomplishing what one sets out to 
do in spite of almost insuperable difficul- 
ties—Bering won success. He set out to 
discover the north-west coast of America, 
and he perished in doing it. But if hero- 
ism means something more than tangible 
success, if it means that divine quality of 
fighting for the truth independent 
of reward, whether one is beaten or 
not, if it means setting to one’s self the 
task of perishing for a truth, without the 
slightest hope of establishing that truth, 
if it means setting out to be beaten for a 
lost cause—then Bering stands very high, 
indeed, among the world’s heroes. Steller, 
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who had cursed him for not remaining 
longer at Mount St. Elias, bore the highest 
testimony to his integrity and worth. Only 
a high type of hero willingly partakes of 
other men’s disasters. While Bering might 
have avoided the disaster that attended 
the expedition, it must not be forgotten 
that when he perished, there perished 
with him the very soul of the great en- 
terprise, which at once crumbled to 
pieces. 

On a purely material plane, what did 
Bering accomplish worth remembering ? 

He dispelled forever the myth of a 
north-east passage; and ignorance dis- 
pelled is darkness giving way to light. 

The coast of Japan was charted under 
his direction. 

The Arctic coast of Asia was charted 
under his direction. 

A country as large as from Maine to 
Florida, or Baltimore to Texas, with a river 
comparable only to the Mississippi, was 
discovered by him. The furs of this 
country for a single year more than re- 
turned all that Russia spent to discover it; 
all that the United States later paid to 
Russia for it. The gold of this country 
for a single year is a million dollars more 
than the sum which the United States paid 
Russia for Alaska. 


A LAMENT 


By Joseph Mills Hanson 


“ TQ AWHIDE”’ Smith’s gone crazy. 
‘* Rawhide’’ was my pard, 
Jsed to be a daisy ; 
Say, it’s mighty hard ! 


Down at Twin Buttes City 
‘*Rawhide’’ met a maid, 

Young an’ slim an’ pretty, 
An’ she turned his haid. 


We jest started dancin’ 
Frolicsome an’ gay ; 

Hang the pay-day prancin’ 
When it ends that way ! 


Fer that little creature 
Got him roped, all right ; 
First I knew, a preacher 
Had ’em knotted tight. 


Now he’s gone to farmin’ 
’Way off from the range. 

Says his place is charmin’ ; 
Lord, he’s gettin’ strange ! 


No more pal to cheer me 
Ridin’ herd at night, 

No more comrade near me, 
Game fer fun or fight. 


One coat did fer cover, 

Cold nights when it stormed. 
But them nights is over ; 

‘¢ Rawhide’’ Smith’s reformed ! 
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THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


By Anna Katharine Green 


AUTHOR OF “ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE,” “THE AMETHYST BOX,” ET« 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. A/ a ball, the heroine, Miss Van Arsdale, who 
tells the story, becomes engaged to Anson Durand, a dealerin diamonds. An hour later, a 
Mrs. Fairbrother is found murdered in an alcove, and the police searching for clues, discover 
her gloves and a great diamond which she wore, in the reticule on Miss Van Arsdale’s arm. 
Miss Van Arsdale denies all knowledge. Durand, however, admits that he placed the gloves, 
which earlier in the evening Mrs. Fairbrother had given to him, in his fiancé’s bag, but did not 
know the diamond was in them. He confesses having come upon Mrs. Fairbrother's body, 


but protests his absolute innocence. Miss Van Arsdale believes his protestations. 


Vv. SUPERSTITION 


HAD gone upstairs for my 
>) wraps—my uncle having in- 
3 sisted upon my withdrawing 
from a scene where my very 
ea presence seemed in some 
degree to compromise me. 

Soon equipped ‘and all ready for depart- 
ure, I was crossing the hall to the small 
door communicating with the side staircase 
where my uncle had promised to await me, 
when I felt myself seized by a desire to 
have another look below before leaving the 
place in which were concentrated all my 
deepest interests. 

A wide landing, breaking up the main 
flight of stairs some few feet from the top, 
offered me an admirable point of view. 
With but little thought of possible conse- 
quences, and no thought at all of my poor, 
patient uncle, I slipped down to this land- 
ing, and protected by the unusual height 
of its balustrade, allowed myself a parting 
glance at the scene with which my most 
poignant memories were henceforth to be 
connected. 

Before me lay the large square of the 
central hall. Opening out from this was 
the corridor leading to the front door, and 
incidentally to the library. As my glance 
penetrated this corridor, I beheld approach- 
ing from the room just mentioned the tall 
figure of the Englishman. 

He halted as he reached the main hall 
and stood gazing eagerly at a group of men 
and women clustered near the fireplace—a 
group upon which I no sooner cast my own 
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eye than my attention also became fixed. 
The Inspector had come from the room 
where I had left him with Mr. Durand and 
was showing to these people the extraordi- 
nary diamond, which he had just recovered 
under such remarkable if not suspicious 
circumstances. Young heads and old 
were meeting over it, and I was straining 
my ears to hear such comments as were 
audible above the general hubbub, when 
Mr. Grey made a quick move and I looked 
his way again in time to mark his air of 
concern and the uncertainty he showed 
whether to advance or retreat. 
Unconscious of my watchful eye, and 
noting, no doubt, that most of the persons 
in the group upon which his own eye was 
leveled stood with their backs towards him, 
he made no effort to disguise his profound 
interest in the stone. His eye followed its 
passage from hand to hand with a covetous 
eagerness of which he may not have been 
aware, and I was not at all surprised when, 
after a short interval of troubled indecision, 
he impulsively stepped forward and begged 
the privilege of handling the gem himself. 
Our host, who stood not far from the 
Inspector, said something to that gentle- 
man which led to this request being com- 
plied with. The stone was passed over to 
Mr. Grey, and I saw, possibly because my 
heart was in my eyes, that the great man’s 
hand trembled as it touched his palm. In- 
deed his whole frame trembled, and I was 
looking eagerly for the result of his inspec- 
tion when, on his turning to hold the jewel 
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up to the light, something happened so 
abnormal and so strange that no one who 
was fortunate, or unfortunate enough to 
be present in the house at that instant will 
ever forget it. 

This something was a cry, coming from 
no one knew where, which, unearthly in 
its shrillness and the power it had upon the 
imagination, rang reverberating through the 
house and died away in a wail so weird, so 
thrilling and so prolonged that it gripped 
not only my own nerveless and weakened 
heart, but those of the ten strong men 
congregated below me. The diamond 
dropped from Mr. Grey’s hand, and 
neither he nor any one else moved to pick 
it up. Not till silence had come again 
—a silence almost as unendurable to the 
sensitive ear as the cry which had pre- 
ceded it, did any one stir or think of the 
gem. ‘Then one gentleman after another 
bent to look for it, but with no success, 
till one of the waiters, who possibly had 
followed it with his eye or caught sight of 
its sparkle on the edge of the rug, whither 
it had rolled, sprang and picked it up and 
handed it back to Mr. Grey. 

Instinctively the Englishman’s hand 
closed on it, but it was very evident to me, 
and I think to all, that his interest in it 
was gone. If he looked at it he did not 
see it, for he stood like one stunned all the 
time that agitated men and women were 
running hither and thither in unavailing 
efforts to locate the sound yet ringing in 
all ears. Not till these various searchers 
had all come together again, in terror of 
a mystery they could not solve, did he let 
his hand fall and himself awake to the 
scene about him. 

The words he at once gave utterance to 
were as remarkable as all the rest. 

‘«Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘* you must par- 
don my agitation. This cry,—you need 
not seek its source, is one to which I am 
only too well accustomed. I have been 
the happy father of six children. Five I 
have buried, and, before the death of each, 
this same cry has echoed in my ears. I 
have but one child left,—a daughter, —she 
is ill at the hotel. Do you wonder that I 
shrink from this note of warning, and show 
myself something less than a man under its 
influence? Iam going home ; but, first, 
one word about this stone.’’ Here he 
lifted it and bestowed, or appeared to be- 
stow upon it, an anxious scrutiny, putting 





on his glasses and inspecting it carefully on 
all sides before passing it back to the In- 
spector. 

‘*T have heard,’’ said he, with a change 
of tone which must have been noticeable 
to every one, ‘‘that this stone was a very 
superior one, and quite worthy of the fame 
it bore here in America. But, gentlemen, 
you have all been greatly deceived in it ; 
no one more than he who was willing to 
commit murder for its’ possession. The 
stone which you have just been good 
enough to allow me to inspect, is no dia- 
mond, but a carefully manufactured bit of 
paste not worth the rich and elaborate set- 
ting which has been given to it. I am 
sorry to be the one to say this; but I 
have made a study of precious stones, and 
I cannot let this bare-faced imitation pass 
through my hands without a protest. Mr. 
Ramsdell,—”’ this to our host,—‘‘I beg 
you will allow me to utter my excuses, and 
depart at once. My daughter is worse,— 
this I know, as certainly as that I am stand- 
ing here. The cry you have heard is the 
one superstition of our family. Pray God 
that I find her alive !”’ 

After this, what could be said. Though 
no one who had heard him, not even my 
own romantic self, showed any belief in 
this interpretation of the remarkable sound 
that had just gone thrilling through the 
house, yet, in face of his declared accept- 
ance of it as a warning, and the fact that 
all efforts had failed to locate the sound, or 
even to determine its source, no other 
course seemed open but to let this distin- 
guished man depart with the suddenness 
his superstitious fears demanded. 

That this was in opposition to the In- 
spector’s wishes, was evident enough. 
Naturally, he would have preferred Mr. 
Grey to remain, if only to make clear his 
surprising conclusions in regard to a dia- 
mond which had passed through the hands 
of some of the best judges in the country, 
without a doubt having been raised as to 
its genuineness. 

With his departure from our midst, the 
Inspector’s manner changed. He glanced 
at the stone in his hand, and slowly shook 
his head. 

‘* T doubt if Mr. Grey’s judgment can be 
depended on, to-night,’’ said he, and pock- 
eted the gem as carefully as if his belief in 
its real value had been but little disturbed 
by the assertion of this renowned foreigner. 
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THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


I have no distinct remembrance of how 
I finally left this house, or of what passed 
between my uncle and myself, on our way 
home. I was numb with shock, and neither 
my intelligence nor my feelings were any 
longer active. I recall but one impression, 
and that was, the effect made upon me by 
my old home on our arrival there, as of 
something new and strange ; so much had 
happened, and such changes had taken 
place in myself since leaving it five hours 
before. But, nothing else is vivid in my 
remembrance, till that early hour of the 
dreary morning, when, on waking to the 
world with a cry, I beheld my uncle’s 
anxious figure, bending over me from the 
foot-board. 

Instantly I found tongue, and question 
after question leaped from my lips. He 
did not answer them ; he could not ; but, 
when I grew feverish and insistent, he 
drew the morning paper from behind his 
back, and laid it quietly down within my 
reach. I felt calmed in an instant, and 
when, after a few affectionate words, he 
left me to myself, I seized upon the sheet 
and read what so many others were read- 
ing at that moment throughout the city. 

I spare you the account so far as it co- 
incides with what I had myself seen and 
heard the night before. A few particulars 
which had not reached my ears, will inter- 
est you. The instrument of death found 
in the place designated by Mr. Durand 
was one of note to such as had any taste 
or knowledge of curios. It was a stiletto 
of the most delicate type ; long, keen and 
slender. Not an American product, not 
even of this century’s manufacture, but a 
relic of the days when deadly thrusts were 
given in the corners and by-ways of medi- 
eval streets. 

This made the first mystery. 

The second, was the as yet unexplainable 
presence on the alcove floor, of two broken 
coffee cups, which no waiter nor any other 
person, in fact, acknowledged having 
carried there. The tray, which had fallen 
from Peter Mooney’s hand,—the waiter 
who had been the first to give the alarm 
of murder,—had held no cups, only ices. 
This was a fact, proved. But the handles 
of two cups had been found among the 
debris, —cups which must have been full, 
from the size of the coffee stain left upon 
the rug where they had fallen. 

In reading this I remembered that Mr. 
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Durand had mentioned stepping on some 
broken pieces of china in his escape from 
the fatal scene, and struck with this con- 
firmation of a theory which was slowly 
taking form in my own mind, I passed on 
to the next paragraph, with a bouyant sense 
of expectation. 

The result was a surprise. Others may 
have been told, I was not, that Mrs. Fair- 
brother had received a communication from 
outside only a few minutes previously to 
her death. A Mr. Fullerton who had pre- 
ceded Mr. Durand in his visit to the 
alcove, owned to having opened the 
window for her at some call or signal from 
outside, and taken in a small piece of paper 
which he saw lifted up from below on the 
end of awhip handle. He could not see 
who held the whip, but at Mrs. Fairbroth- 
er’s entreaty he unpinned the note and 
gave it to her. While she was puzzling 
over it, for it was apparently far from legible, 
he took another look out in time to mark 
a figure rush from below towards the car- 
riage drive. He did not recognize the 
figure nor would he know it again. As to 
the nature of the communication itself he 
could say nothing save that Mrs. Fair- 
brother did not seem to be affected favor- 
ably by it. She frowned and was looking 
very gloomy when he left the alcove. 
Asked if he had pulled the curtains 
together after closing the window, he said 
no; she had not requested him to do so, 
so he left them just as he had found them. 

This story, which was.certainly a strange 
one, had been confirmed by the testimony 
of the coachman who had lent his whip for 
the above purpose. This coachman, who 
was known to be a man of extreme good 
nature, had seen no harm in lending his 
whip to a poor devil who wished to give a 
telegram or some such hasty message to 
the lady sitting just above them in a lighted 
window. The wind was fierce and the 
snow blinding and it was natural that the 
man should duck his head, but he remem- 
bered his appearance well enough to say 
that he was either very cold or very much 
done up and that he wore a great coat 
with the collar pulled up about his ears. 
When he came back with the whip he 
seemed more cheerful than when he asked 
for it, but had no ‘‘thank you’’ for the 
favor done him, or if he had, it was lost in 
his throat and the piercing gale. 

The communication, which was regarded 
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by the police as a matter of the highest 
importance, had been found in her hand 
by the coroner. It was a mere scrawl 
written in pencil on a small scrap of paper. 
The following facsimile of the same was 
given to the public in the hope that some 
one would recognize the handwriting. 


dertake to clear him myself, I, the little 
Rita, with no experience of law or courts 
or crime, but with simply an unbounded 
faith in the man suspected and in the keen- 
ness of my own insight; an insight which 
had already served me so well and would 
serve me yet better after I had mastered 
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The first two lines overlap and are con- 
fused, but the last one is clear enough. 
Expect trouble 1f—If what? Hundreds 
were asking the question and at this very 
moment. I would soon be asking it, too, 
but first, I must make an effort to under- 
stand the situation, a situation which up 
to this time appeared to involve Mr. Du- 
rand and Mr. Durand only, as the sus- 
pected party. 

This was no more than I expected, yet 
it came with a shock under the broad glare 
of this wintry morning; so impossible did 
it seem in the light of everyday life that 
guilt could be associated in any one’s mind 
with a man of such unblemished record 
and excellent standing. But the evidence 
adduced against him was of a kind to ap- 
peal to the common mind—we all know 
that evidence—nor could I say after read- 
ing the full account, that I was myself un- 
affected by its seeming weight. Not that 
my faith in his innocence was shaken. I 
had met his look of love and tender grati- 
tude and my confidence in him had been 
restored, but I saw with all the clearness 
of a mind trained by continuous study, 
how difficult it was going to be to coun- 
teract the prejudice induced first by his 
own inconsiderate acts, especially by that 
unfortunate attempt of his to secrete Mrs. 
Fairbrother’s gloves in another woman’s 
bag, and secondly, by his peculiar explana- 
tions of the same, explanations which to 
many must seem forced and unnatural. 

I saw and felt nerved to a superhuman 
task. I believed him innocent, and if 
others failed to prove him so, I would un- 





the details which must be the prelude to 
all intelligent action. 

The morning’s report stopped with the 
explanations given by Mr. Durand of the 
appearances against him. Consequently 
no word appeared of the after events which 
had made such an impression at the time 
on all the persons present. Mr. Grey was 
mentioned, but simply as one of the guests, 
and to no one reading this early morning 
issue would any doubt come as to the gen- 
uineness of the diamond which, to all ap- 
pearance, had been the leading motive in 
the commission of this great crime. 

The effect on my own mind of this sup- 
pression was a curious one. I began to 
wonder if the whole event had not been a 
chimera of my disturbed brain—a night- 
mare which had visited me, and me alone, 
and not a fact to be reckoned with. But 
a moment’s further thought served to clear 
my mind of all such doubts, and I per- 
ceived that the police had only exercised 
common prudence in withholding Mr. 
Grey’s sensational opinion of the stone till 
it could be verified by experts. 

The two columns of gossip devoted to 
the family differences which had led tothe 
separation of Mr. and Mrs. Fairbrother, I 
shall compress into a few lines. They had 
been married three years before in the city 
of Baltimore. He was a rich man then, 
but not the multi-millionaire he is to-day. 
Plain-featured and without manner, he was 
no mate for this sparkling coquette, whose 
charm was of the kind which increases 
with its exercise. Though no actual scan- 
dal was ever associated with her name, he 
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grew tired of her caprices, and the con- 
quests which she made no endeavor to 
hide either from him or the world at large; 
and some time during the previous year 
they had come to a friendly understanding 
which led to their living apart, each in 
grand style and with a certain deference to 
the proprieties which retained them their 
friends and an enviable place in society. 
He was not often invited where she was, 
and she never appeared in any assemblage 
where he was expected; but with this excep- 
tion little feeling was shown; matters pro- 
gressed smoothly, and to their credit let it 
be said, no one ever heard either of them 
speak otherwise than with consideration of 
the other. He was at present out of town, 
having started some three days before for 
the southwest, but would probably return 
on receipt of the telegram which had been 
sent him. 

The comments made on the murder were 
necessarily hurried. It was called a mys- 
tery, but it was evident enough that Mr. 
Durand’s detention was looked upon as 
the almost certain prelude to his arrest on 
a charge of murder. 


I had had some discipline in life. Al-° 


though a favorite of my wealthy uncle, I 
had given up very early the prospects he 
held out to me of a continued enjoyment 
of his bounty, and entered upon duties 
which required self-denial and hard work. 
I did this because I enjoy having both my 
mind and heart occupied. To be neces- 
sary to some one, as a nurse istoa patient, 
seemed to me an enviable fate till I came 
under the influence of Anson Durand. 
Then the craving of all women for the 
common lot of her sex became my craving 
also; a craving, however, to which I failed 
at first to yield, for I felt that it was un- 
shared, and thus a token of weakness. 
Fighting my battle, I succeeded in winning 
it, as I thought, just as the nurse’s diploma 
was put in my hands. Then came the 
great surprise of my life. Anson Durand 
expressed his love for me and I awoke to 
the fact that all my preparation had been 
for home joys and a woman’s true exist- 
ence. One hour of ecstacy in the light of 
this new hope, then tragedy and something 
approaching chaos! Truly I had been 
through a schooling. But was it one to 
make me useful in the only way I could be 
useful now? I didnot know; I did not care; 
I was determined on my course, fit or un- 


fit, and in the relief brought by this appeal 
to my energy, I rose and dressed and went 
about the duties of the day. 

One of these was to determine whether 
Mr. Grey, on his return to his hotel, had 
found his daughter as ill as his fears had 
foreboded. A telephone message or two 
satisfied me on this point. Miss Grey was 
very ill, but not considered dangerously so; 
indeed, if anything, her condition was im- 
proved, and if nothing happened in the 
way of fresh complications, the prospects 
were that she would be out in a fortnight. 

I was not surprised. It was no more 
than I had expected. The cry of a banshee 
in an American house was past belief, even 
in an atmosphere surcharged with fear and 
all the horror surrounding a great crime; 
and in the secret reckoning I was making 
against a person I will not even name at 
this juncture, I added it as another suspi- 
cious circumstance. 


VI 
THE MOUSE NIBBLES AT THE NET 


To relate the full experiences of the 
next few days would be to overweigh my 
narrative with unnecessary detail. A few 
new developments cropped up in the 
course of the coroner’s inquest, held, as it 
seemed to my inexperience, too close upon 
the crime for the proper collection of all 
possible witnesses ; but, nothing to mate- 
rially affect Mr. Durand’s position, which, 
in spite of some few facts in confirmation 
of his story, continued to be almost uni- 
versally regarded as that of a suspect. 

No clue having been obtained from any 
of the members of Mrs. Fairbrother’s 
household, or even from her many friends 
and personal adherents to the writer of the 
warning found in her hand, a warning 
which had been deciphered to read: ‘‘ Be 
warned. He means to be at the ball. 
Expect trouble if—’’ the obvious con- 
clusion that, whatever its source, it had 
been directed against Mr. Durand, received 
no contradiction from anyone, and soon 
became the secret, and, in some cases, the 
expressed belief of many who might 
otherwise have accepted as true, his cer- 
tainly rather bizarre explanations. 

The circumstance, however, which 
affected me most at this time, and which 
gave to the affair its most tragic import, 
was the unexpected confirmation by ex- 
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perts of Mr. Grey’s opinion in regard to 
the diamond. This gentleman had not 
been called as a witness, nor did his name 
appear, but, the hint he had given the In- 
spector had been acted upon, and the 
proper tests having been made, the stone 
for which so many believed a life to have 
been risked, and another taken, was de- 
clared to be an imitation,—fine and suc- 
cessful beyond all parallel, but still an imi- 
tation,—of the great and renowned gem 
which had passed through Tiffany’s hands 
a twelve month before: a decision which 
fell like a thunderbolt on all such as had 
seen the diamond blazing in unapproacha- 
ble brilliancy on the breast of the unhappy 
Mrs. Fairbrother an hour or two before 
her death. 

On me the effect was such that for days 
I lived in a dream ; a condition that, nev- 
ertheless, did not prevent me from starting 
a certain little inquiry of my own, of which, 
more hereafter ; and when, in the course 
of time, it became evident from a telegram 
received from Mr. Fairbrother, who had 
finally been reached at some point in New 
Mexico, that, whatever the character of 
the gem now occupying the attention of the 
New York police, the veritable jewel re- 
turned from Tiffany’s, and none other was 
what had passed from his possession into 
that of his wife on her departure from his 
house, the question with me was not so 
much through whose cupidity, or for what 
reasons of personal safety or enjoyment 
the false had been substituted for the true, 
as the time when. 

To the police and such higher officials 
as were interested in solving this curious 
mystery, it appeared to be a conceded fact 
that this exchange had been made prior to 
the ball, and with Mrs. Fairbrother’s full 
cognizance. The effectual way in which 
she had wielded her fan between the glitter- 
ing ornament on her breast, and the curious 
glances constantly leveled upon it, might 
have been due to coquetry, but to many it 
looked more like an expression of fear lest 
the deception in which she was indulging 
should be discovered. 

But, these men were all interested in 
proving Mr. Durand guilty, while I, with 
contrary mind, was bent on establishing 
such facts as confirmed the explanations he 
had been pleased to give us ; explanations 
which necessitated a conviction, on Mrs. 
Fairbrother’s part, of the great value of the 
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jewel she wore, and the consequent advis- 
ability of ridding herself of it temporarily, 
if, as so many believed, the full letter of 
the warning should read: ‘“ Be warned. 
He means to be at the ball. Expect 
trouble if you do not give him the 
diamonda,”’ 

True, she may herself have been de- 
ceived concerning it. Unconsciously, to 
herself, she may have been the victim of a 
daring fraud on the part of some hanger-on 
who had access to her jewels. But, as no 
such evidence had as yet come to light, — 
as she had no recognized, nor, so far as 
could be learned, any secret lover or dis- 
honest dependent ; and, moreover, as no 
gem of such unusual value was known to 
have been offered within the year, here or 
abroad, in public or private market, I could 
not bring myself to credit this assumption ; 
possibly, because I was too eager to credit 
another, and a different one ; one which 
you have already seen growing in my 
mind, and which, presumptuous as it was, 
impressed me so much with its truth, that, 
on the jury rendering a verdict which, while 
not accusing Mr. Durand, did not com- 


‘pletely exonerate him, I worked my cour- 


age up to the point of begging an interview 
from the Inspector, with the intention of 
confiding to him a theory which must 
either cost me his sympathy, or open the 
way to a new inquiry, which I felt sure 
would lead to Mr. Durand’s complete ex- 
oneration. 

I chose this gentleman for my confidant 
from among all those with whom I had been 
brought in contact by my position as wit- 
ness in a case of this magnitude, first, be- 
cause he had been present at the most 
tragic moment of my life, and secondly, 
because I was conscious of a sympathetic 
bond between us which would ensure me 
a kind hearing. However ridiculous my 
idea might appear to him, I was assured 
that he would treat me with consideration 
and not visit whatever folly I might be 
guilty of, on the head of him for whom 
I risked my reputation for good sense. 


Nor was I disappointed in this. In- 


spector Dalzell’s air was fatherly and his 
tone altogether gentle, as, in reply to my 
excuses for troubling him with my opinions, 
he told me that in a case of such impor- 
tance he was glad to receive the impres- 
sions even of such a prejudiced little par- 
tisan as myself. 
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THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


The word fired me and I spoke. 

‘* You consider Mr. Durand guilty and 
so do many others I fear, notwithstanding 
his long record for honesty and upright- 
ness. And why? Because you will not 
admit the possibility of another person’s 
guilt, a person standing so high in private 
and public estimation that the very idea 
seems preposterous and little short of in- 
sult to the country of which he is an 
acknowledged ornament.’’ 

*¢ My dear!’’ 

The Inspector had actually risen. His 
expression and whole attitude showed 
shock. But I did not quail, I only sub- 
dued my manner and spoke with quieter 
conviction. 

‘*T am aware,’’ said I, ‘‘ how words so 
daring must impress you. But listen, sir; 
listen to what I have to say before you 
utterly condemn me. I acknowledge that 
it is the frightful position into which I threw 
Mr. Durand by my officious attempt to 
right him, which has driven me to make 
this second effort to fix this crime on the 
only other man who had possible access 
to Mrs. Fairbrother at the fatal moment. 
How could I live ininaction? How could 
you expect me to weigh for a moment this 
foreigner’s reputation against that of my 
own lover? If I have reasons—’’ 

** Reasons!”’ 

‘‘__Reasons, which would appeal to all, 
if instead of this person’s having an inter- 
national reputation at his back he had been 
a simple gentleman like Mr. Durand, would 
you not consider me entitled to speak ?” 

‘¢ Certainly, but—’’ 

*« You have no confidence in my reasons, 
Inspector; they may not weigh against 
that* splash of blood on Mr. Durand’s 
shirt front, but such as they are I must 
give them. But first, it will be necessary 
for you to accept for the nonce Mr. Du- 
rand’s statements as true. Are you will- 
ing to do this ?’’ 

‘¢T will try.’’ 

‘‘ Then, a harder thing yet, to put some 
confidence in my judgment. I saw the 
man and did not like him long before any 
intimation of the evening’s tragedy had 
turned suspicion on any one. I watched 
him as I watched others. I saw that he 
had not come to the ball to please Mr. 
Ramsdell or for any pleasure he himself 
hoped to reap from social intercourse, but 
for some purpose much more important 
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and that this purpose was connected 
with Mrs. Fairbrother’s diamond. Indiffer- 
ent, almost morose before she came upon 
the scene, he brightened to a surprising 
extent the moment he found himself in her 
presence. Not because she was a beauti- 
ful woman, for he scarcely honored her 
face or even her superb figure with a look. 
All his glances were concentrated on her 
large fan, which, in swaying to and fro, 
alternately hid and revealed the splendor 
on her breast; and when by chance it hung 
suspended for a moment in her forgetful 
hand and he caught a full glimpse of the 
great gem, I perceived such a change in 
his face that, if nothing more had occurred 
that night to give prominence to this woman 
and her diamond, I should have carried 
home the conviction that interests of no 
common import lay behind a feeling soex- 
traordinarily displayed.’’ 

‘« Fanciful, my dear Miss Van Arsdale. 
Interesting, but fanciful.’’ 

‘‘T know. Ihave not yet touched on 
fact. But facts are coming, Inspector.’’ 

He stared. Evidently he was not ac- 
customed to hear the law laid down in this 
fashion by a midget of my proportions. 

‘*Go on,’’ said he, ‘‘ happily, I have 
no clerk here to listen.’’ 

‘¢T would not speak if you had. These 
are words for but one ear as yet. Not 
even my uncle suspects the direction of my 
thoughts. ” 

‘« Proceed,’’ he again commanded. 

Upon which I plunged into my subject. 

‘¢ Mrs. Fairbrother wore the real dia- 
mond and no imitation, to the ball. Of 
this I feel sure. The bit of glass or paste 
displayed to the coroner’s jury was bright 
enough, but it was not the star of light I 
saw burning on her breast as she passed 
me on her way to the alcove.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Van Arsdale!’’ 

‘¢ The interest which Mr. Durand dis- 
played in it, the marked excitement into 
which he was thrown by his first view of 
its size and splendor, confirm in my mind 
the evidence which he gave on oath (and 
he is a well-known diamond expert, you 
know, and must have been very well aware 
that he would injure rather than help his 
cause by this admission) that at that time 
he believed the stone to be real and of 
immense value. Wearing such a gem, 
then, she entered the fatal alcove, with a 
smile on her face and quite prepared to 
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employ her fascinations on whoever chanced 
to come within their reach. But now some- 
thing happened. (Please let me tell it my 
own way.) A shout from the driveway 
without or a bit of snow thrown against 
the window, drew her attention to a man 
standing beneath holding up a note fas- 
tened to the end of a whip handle. I do 
not know whether or not you have found 
that man. If you have—’’ The Inspec- 
tor made no sign. ‘‘I judge that you 
have not, so I may go on with my suppo- 
sitions. Mrs. Fairbrother took in this 
note. She may have expected it and for 
this reason chose the alcove to sit in, or it 
may have been a surprise to her. Prob- 
ably we will never know the whole truth 
about it; but what we can know and do, if 
you are still holding to our compact and 
viewing this crime in the light of Mr. Du- 
rand’s explanations, is that it made a 
change in her and made her anxious to rid 
herself of the diamond. It has been de- 
cided that the hurried scrawl should read: 
‘‘Take warning. He means to be at the 
ball. Expect trouble if you do not give 
him the diamond,’’ or something to that 
effect. But why was it passed up to her 
unfinished ? Was the haste so great? I 
hardly think so. I believe in another ex- 
planation which points with startling direct- 
ness to the possibility that the person re- 
ferred to in this broken communication 
was not Mr. Durand, but one whom I 
need not name; and that the reason you 
have failed to find this messenger of whose 
appearance you have received definite 
information, is that you have not looked 
among the servants of a certain distin- 
guished visitor intown. Oh,’’ I burst forth 
with feverish volubility as I saw the In- 
spector’s lips open in what could not fail 
to be a sarcastic utterance, ‘‘ I know what 
you feel tempted to reply. Why should a 
servant deliver a warning against his own 
master? If you will be patient with me 
you will soon see, but first I wish to make 
it clear that Mrs. Fairbrother, having re- 
ceived this warning just before Mr. Du- 
rand appeared in the alcove, it would be 
just like the reckless, scheming woman she 
was to seek to rid herself of the object 
against which it was directed in the way 
we have temporarily accepted as true. Re- 
lying on her arts, and possibly misconceiv- 
ing the nature of Mr. Durand’s interest in 
her, she hands over the diamond hidden 
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in her rolled-up gloves, which he, without 
suspicion, carries away with him, thus 
linking himself indissolubly to a great 
crime of which another was the perpetrator. 
That other, or so I believe from my very 
heart of hearts, was the man I saw leaning 
against the wall at the foot of the alcove a 
few minutes before I passed into the supper- 
room.,’’ 

I stopped with a gasp, hardly able to 
meet the stern and forbidding look with 
which the Inspector sought to restrain 
what he evidently considered the senseless 
ravings of a child. But I had come there 
to speak and I hastily proceeded before 
the rebuke thus expressed could formulate 
itself into words. 

‘*T have some excuse for a declaration 
so monstrous. Perhaps I am the only per- 
son who can satisfy you in regard to a cer- 
tain fact about which you have expressed 
some curiosity. Inspector, have you ever 
solved the mystery of the two broken tea- 
cups found amongst the debris at Mrs. 
Fairbrother’s feet ?’’ 

‘© Not yet,’’ he cried, ‘‘ but— 
cannot tell me anything about them !’’ 

‘* Possibly not. But I can tell you thits 
When I reached the supper-room door 
that evening I looked back and, providen- 
tially or otherwise—only the future can de- 
termine that—detected Mr. Grey in the 
act of lifting two cups from a tray left by 
some waiter on a table standing just out- 
side the reception-room door. I did not 
see where he carried them; I only saw his 
face turn towards the alcove; and as there 
was no other lady there, or anywhere near 
there, I have dared to think—’’ 

Here the Inspector found speech. 

‘*You saw Mr. Grey lift two cups and 
turn toward the alcove at a moment we all 
know to have been critical? You should 
have told me this before. He may bea 
possible witness.’’ 

I scarcely listened. 
own argument. 

‘* There were other people in the hall, 
especially at my end of it. A perfect throng 
was coming from the billiard-room, where 
the dancing had been, and it might easily be 
that he could both enter and leave that se- 
cluded spot without attracting attention. 
He had shown too early and much too un- 
mistakably his lack of interest in the general 
company for his every movement to be 
watched as at his first arrival. But this 


You 


I was too full of my 
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is simple conjecture; what I have to 
say next is evidence. The stiletto—have 
you studied it, sir? I have, from the pic- 
tures. It is very quaint; and among the 
devices on the handle is one that especially 
attracted my attention. See! This is what 
I mean.’’ And I handed him a drawing 
which I had made with some care in expec- 
tation of this very interview. 

He surveyed it with some astonishment. 


‘**T understand,’’ I pursued in trembling 
tones, for | was much afflicted by my own 
daring, ‘‘ that no one has so far succeeded 
in tracing this weapon to its owner. Why 
didn’t your experts study heraldry and the 
devices of great houses? They would 
have found that this one is not unknown 
in England. I can tell you on whose bla- 
zon it can often be seen, and so could— 
Mr. Grey.’’ 


( To be continued.) 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By Annie Payson Call 


Author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,’’ Etc.} 


XIV—THE RELIGION OF IT 


gee HE religion of it is the whole 
wae of it. ‘* Allreligion has re- 
lation to life and the life of 
religion is to do good.’’ If 
religion does not teach us 
to do good in the very best 
way, in the way that is most truly useful 
to ourselves and to other people, religion 
is absolutely useless and had better be ig- 
nored altogether. We must beware, how- 
ever, of identifying the idea of religion 
with the men and the women who pervert 
it. If an electrician came to us to light 
our house and the lights would not burn, 
we would not immediately condemn all 
electric lighting as bosh and nonsense or 
as sentimental theory; we should know, 
of course, that this especial electrician did 
not understand his business, and would at 
once look about to find a man who did, 
and get him to put our lights in order. If 
no electrician really seemed to know his 
business, and we wanted our lights very 
much, the next thing to do would be to 
look into the laws of electricity ourselves 
and find out exactly where the trouble was, 
and so keep at work until we had made 
our own lights burn and always felt able, 
if at any time they failed to burn, to dis- 
cover and remedy the difficulty ourselves. 
There is not a man or woman who does 





not feel, at some time, the need of an in- 
ner light to make the path clear in the 
circumstances of life and especially in deal- 
ing with others. Many men and women 
feel that need all the time, and many more 
are not satisfied until the need is supplied 
and they are working steadily in daily prac- 
tical life, guided by a light that they know 
is higher than theory. When the light is 
once found and we know the direction in 
which we wish to travel, the path is not . 
by any means always clear and smooth. 
It is often full of hard, rough places, and 
there are sometimes long miles where 
our light seems dim; but, if we have proved 
our direction to be right and keep steadily 
and strongly moving forward, we are always 
sure to come into open resting places 
where we can be quiet and gather strength, 
and then see the light more clearly for the 
next stage of the journey. 

‘* It is wonderful,’’ some one remarked, 
‘how this theory of non-resistance has 
helped me; life is quite another thing since 
I have practiced it steadily ’’—and yet, she 
was answered, it is not wonderful when 
we realize that the Lord meant what He 
said when He told us not to resist evil. 
At this suggestion the speaker looked up 
with surprise and said: ‘‘ Why, is that in 
the New Testament ? Where, in what part 
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of it?’’ She never had thought of the 
Sermon on the Mount as a working plan, 
or, indeed of the New Testament as a 
handbook of life,—practical and powerful 
in every detail. If we once begin to use 
it daily and hourly as a working plan of 
life, it is marvelous how the power and the 
efficiency of it will grow on us, and we 
shall no more be able to get along without 
it than an electrician can get along without 
a knowledge of the laws of electricity. 

Some people have taken the New Testa- 
ment so literally that they have befogged 
themselves entirely with regard to its real 
meaning, and have put it aside as imprac- 
ticable—others have surrounded it with 
an emotional idea as something to theorize 
and rhapsodize about, and have befogged 
themselves in that way with regard to its 
real power. Most people are not clear 
about it because of the tradition that has 
come to us through generations who have 
read it and heard it read in church, and 
never have thought of living it outside. 
We can have a great deal of church with- 
out any religion, but we cannot have 
religion without true worship, whether 
the worship is only in our individual souls, 
or whether it is also the function of a 
church to which we belong, with a build- 
ing dedicated to the worship of the Lord 
to which we go for prayer and for instruc- 
tion. Ifwe could clear ourselves from the 
deadening effects of tradition, from sen- 
timentality, from nice theory, and from 
every touch of emotional and spurious 
peace, and take up the New Testament as 
if we were reading it for the first time, and 
then if we could use it faithfully as a work- 
ing plan, for a time simply as an experi- 
ment,—it would soon cease to be an 
experiment, and we should not need to 
be told by any one that it is a divine reve- 
lation. We would be confident of that in 
our own souls. Indeed that is the only 
way any one can ever be sure of revela- 
tion; it must come to each of us alone, as 
if it had never come to any one before; 
and yet the beauty and power of it is such 
that it has come to myriads before us and 
will come to myriads after us in just the 
same way. 

But there is no real revelation for any 
one until he has lived what he sees to be 
true. I may talk like an angel and assert 
with a shining face my confident faith in 
God and in all his laws, but my words wi!l 
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mean nothing whatever unless I have so lived 
my faith that it has been absorbed into my 
character and so that the truths of my work- 
ing plan have become my second nature. 

Many people have discovered that the 
Lord meant what He said when He 
said: ‘‘ Resist not evil,’’ and have proved 
how truly practical is the command, in 
their efforts to be willing to be ill, to be 
willing that circumstances should seem to 
go against them, to be willing that other 
people should be unjust, angry or disagree- 
able. They have seen that in yielding to 
circumstances or people entirely,—that is, 
in dropping their own resistances,—they 
have gained clear, quiet minds, which en- 
able them to see, to understand, and to 
practice a higher common sense in the 
affairs of their lives and which lead to their 
ultimate happiness and freedom. It is 
even clear now to many people that much 
of the nervous illness of to-day is caused 
by a prolonged state of resistance to cir- 
cumstances or to people, which has kept 
the brain in a strained and irritated state 
so that it can no longer do its work; and 
that the patient has to lie by for a longer 
or a shorter period, according to his ability 
to drop the resistances, and so allay the 
irritation and let his brain and nervous 
system rest and heal. 

Then, with regard to dealing with others, 
some of us have found out the practical 
common sense of taking even injustice 
quietly and without resistance, of looking 
to our own faults first and getting quite 
free from all resentment and resistance to 
the behavior of others, before we can ex- 
pect to understand their point of view, or 
to help them to more reasonable, kindly 
action if they are in error. Very few of us 
have recognized and acknowledged that 
that was what the Lord meant when He 
said: ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? Or 
how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me 
pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, 
behold, a beam is in thine owneye? Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine awn eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’ s eye.”’ 
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It comes with a flash of recognition that 
is refreshingly helpful when we think we 
have discovered a practical truth that 
works, and then see that it is only another 
way of putting what has been taught for 
the last two thousand years, 

Many of us understand and appreciate 
the truth that a man’s true character de- 
pends upon his real, interior motives. He 
is only what his motions are, and not, 
necessarily, what his motions appear to be. 
We know that, if a man only controls the 
appearance of anger and hatred, he has no 
real self-control whatever. We must stop 
and think, however, to understand that this 
seems to be just what the Lord meant when 
he told us to clean the inside of the cup 
and platter, and we need to think to realize 
the strength of the warning that we should 
not be ‘‘ whitened sepulchres.’’ 

We know that we are really related to 
those who can and do help us to be more 
useful men and women, and to those whom 
we can serve in the most genuine way ; 
we know that we are wholesomely depend- 
ent upon all from whom we can learn, and 
we should be glad to have those freely de- 
pendent upon us whom we can truly serve. 
That the Lord Himself, with all his strength, 
was willing to be dependent, is shown by 
the fact that, from the cross, He said to 
those who had crucified Him, ‘‘I thirst.’’ 
They had condemned Him, and crucified 
Him, and yet He was willing to ask them 
for drink, to show His willingness to be 
served by them, even though He knew they 
would respond only with a sponge filled 
with vinegar. 

We know that, when we are in a hard 
place, if we do the duty that is before us, 
and keep steadily at work as well as we 
can, that the hard problem will get worked 
through in some way. We know that this 
is true, but how many people realize that it 
is because the Lord meant what He said 
when he bid us ‘* Take no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow will 


take thought for the things of itself.’’ 

I am reasoning from the proof of the 
law to the law itself. 

There is no end to the illustrations that 
we might find proving the spiritual com- 
monsense of the New Testament, and, if 
by working first in that way, we can get 
through this fog of tradition, of sentimen- 
tality, and of religious emotion, and find the 
living power of the book itself, then we can 
get a more and more clear comprehension 
of the laws it teaches, and will, every day, 
be proving their practical power in all our 
dealings with life and with people. 
Whether we are wrestling with nature in 
scientific work, whether we are working in 
the fine arts, in commerce or in the pro- 
fessional world, it is the same,—we find 
our freedom to work fully realized, only 
when we are obedient to law, and it is a 
wonderful day for any human being when 
he intelligently recognizes and finds him- 
self getting into the current of the law of 
the New Testament. In the light of the 
new truth, we see that many things which 
we have hitherto regarded as essential, are 
of minor importance in their relation to 
life itself. The old lady who said to her 
friend, ‘‘my dear, it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the unimportance of things,’’ had 
learned what it meant to drop everything 
that interferes, and must have been truly on 
her way to the concentration which should 
be the very central power of all life,— 
obedience to the two great commandments. 

Concentration does not mean straining 
every nerve and muscle toward obedience, 
it means dropping every thing that tn- 
terferes. If we drop everything that in- 
terferes with our obedience to the two 
great commandments, and the other laws 
which are given us all through the New 
Testament to help us obey, we are steadily 
dropping all selfish resistance, and all 
tendency to selfish responsibility ; and, in 
that steady effort, we are on the only path 
which can lead us directly to freedom. 


With this paper ends the series of articles in which Miss Call has set forth her won- 
derfully helpful ideas about the conduct of life. In inviting these contributions, the editors 
knew that they were departing sharply from magazine tradition, but they wished to print 
Miss Call’s articles because they felt that the gospel she preaches ought to be read by 


great numbers of Americans. 


he number of letters of thanks of a singularly intimate 


and personal character, which Miss Call has received, are the strongest proof of useful 
work well done. The editors take the utmost satisfaction in announcing that Miss Call is 
now working upon a new series of short articles designed to show the practice of what 
she preaches. Instead of dealing with theory and belief, she will take up specific instances 
typical of the lives of all of us and show us definitely and suggestively how we may obtain 
that perfection of living which she calls ‘‘ The Freedom of Life.” 








MORMON OR PATRIOT 


The Church, Its People and Their Life 


By W. M. Raine and A. W. Dunn* 


HEREVER the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints has planted itself 
firmly, the issue is clearly 
defined. Not merely the 
propagation of supersti- 
tion or the continuance of 

ecclesiastical bigotry, for these are results ; 

not polygamy, for that is but a degrading 
incident; not alone contempt for law, bold, 
persistent and defiant. But deeper and 
more inclusive than them all is the question 
whether the U1 . States or the Mormon 

Church sha .2ant throughout much 

of the grea; . -*. Americanism versus 

Mormonism! Rule by democracy or by a 

hierarchy! There is the issue in a nutshell. 

The agitation against the Mormon 
Church, the name by which the organiza- 
tion founded by Joseph Smith has come 
to be known, has been almost continuous 
from the time the Church was organized 
until the present day. Attimes the move- 
ment seemed to lag, but’ when occasion 
demanded it has flamed forth and created 
a public opinion that has compelled Con- 
gress to act with vigor against the Church 
and its practices, while to-day the move- 
ment is more general, more determined 
than it has been since the Mormons estab- 
lished themselves in Utah. Anti-Mormon 
influence brought about the Edmunds- 

Tucker act against polygamy, which forced 

the Woodruff Manifesto suspending that 

practice as one of the tenets of the Church; 
it compelled the House of Representatives 
to refuse a seat to the polygamist Brigham 





* Mr. Raine was sent to Utah by this magazine to study social conditions there. 


on the political side of the subject.—Tuk Epitors. 
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H. Roberts, and it has brought about 
the present inquiry before the Senate com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections as to the 
right of Apostle Reed Smoot to occupy a 
seat in the United States Senate. 

As the case is now made up, the ques- 
tion at issue is: Can a good Mormon be a 
good American? It will not be decided 
by a prompt declaration of all Gentiles in 
the negative, nor by the oft repeated asser- 
tion of all leading Mormons that they are 
good Americans, nor by their frequent 
demonstrations of loyalty to the flag, in 
spite of the fact that leaders of the Church, 
down even to Wilford Woodruff’s time, 
have repeatedly prayed in public for the 
overthrow of the United States govern- 
ment. It is not a question, either, that 
finds its answer in what the Church has 
been in the past, nor in what have been 
the practices and professions of its mem- 
bers. It is solely a question of what the 
Church is to-day, of its present profes- 
sions, its performances in religion and 
morals, and of what the relations of its 
people are to the Republic. 


THE THRIFTY MORMONS 


As a people the Mormons have been 
frugal, industrious and thrifty. They have 
entered the wilderness and wrung from the 
arid lands a living, at the same time cre- 
ating an empire. Through a most com- 
plete organization for the control of men 
and women, they have peopled the Rocky 
Mountains and established thriving cities 
and towns and farming communities. No 
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one can visit Utah, Idaho, Arizona, or any 
other part of the Western country colonized 
by the Mormons, 1 not be favorably 
impressed with what they have accom- 
plished. ‘The idea of community of interest 
has reached its highest perfection in this 
great region where every person works for 
the general good, but at the same time 
acquires a home and a tract of land for 
himself. They have erected tabernacles 
and schools; in every community of any 
considerable size a theater and dancing 
hall have been built, managed and con- 
trolled by the Church authorities, for the 
Church believes in amusements for its 
young people as one means of keeping 
them contented. 

No system of colonization has been 
more successful than that which has 
been operated by the Mormons. When 
a colony is planted it is not left alone 
to work out its own destiny, but it is 
carefully nurtured and given aid until it 
becomes self-supporting and able to con- 
tribute its share to the Church. Alwaysit 
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and the Twelve Apostles. 


is overlooked by some one near the head 
of the Church, and the relations of every 
new colony with Salt Lake City are of the 
closest character. Mormons are promoters 
of immigration, and converts from England, 
Germany and Scandinavia are cared for 
from the time they embark until they are 
planted in a new colony, or join one already 
started in some remote and fertile valley 
of the mountains. Distance from railroads 
or from civilization has not deterred the 
Mormon colonizer; in fact he rather pre- 


fers remote sections where no other people 
have located, or where the Gentiles are so 
scarce that the Mormon’s influence will 
largely predominate. In such far-away 
communities, left entirely to emselves, 
these people may be said to be good 
American citizens. Were it n it they 


do not and will not amalgamate, or assim- 
ilate, with peoples outside of their Church 
there would be no question raised concern- 
ing them. Few non-Mormons can live in 
these communiues, and if they do they 
must remain quiet as to the Church, its 
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doctrines and the practices of the leaders, 
if it should happen that polygamists are 
among them. 


A PERFECTLY ORGANIZED DESPOTISM 


The Mormon Church is a one-man 
power. It is absolutely dominated by the 
President, although the governing body is 
called the First Presidency, the Quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles and the Seven 
Presidents of the Seventies. As a matter 
of fact the First Presidency consists of the 
President and two councilors, whom he 
selects and who may be removed by 
him. The Quorum of the Twelve Apos- 
tles has equal power, when united, with 
the First Presidency, but as Apostles are 
chosen by a revelation from the President, 
and as the President is promoted from the 
President of the Twelve Apostles to be the 
head of the Church and is made Prophet, 
Seer and Revelator, his power is ab- 
solute. His edicts and decrees are bind- 
ing whether in temporal or spiritual affairs. 
Obedience is a Mormon watchword. — Dis- 
obedience, whether in church or secular 
matters, has been and still is punished. 
The offender may stand out for a time, but 
he must either bend to Church authority 
or be disfellowshipped and cut off from the 
Church. He cannot remain a member in 
good standing, or exercise the rights and 
privileges of a member until he has re- 
canted and accepted the terms of the 
Church authorities. Besides there is never 
a division between the Apostles and the 
First Presidency. ‘They are constantly in 
harmony. When any one of them is not 
in harmony he is dropped. ‘The President 
controls the Apostles and the Apostles loy- 
ally support the Presidency. There is no 
difference of opinion on this score. 

On the business side, beneath the Apos- 
tles, come the State Presidents and their 
Counselors, having jurisdiction over a ter- 
ritory corresponding to a diocese. Subor- 
dinate to these is the Bishop of the Ward, 
a secular official with some ecclesias- 
tical functions, and under his direct eye 
is the block teacher whose duty it is 
to visit weekly each Mormon in his block, 
noting that the tithing is paid, keeping in 
close touch with his temporal and spiritual 
affairs, observing any tendency to grow lax 
in church duties, and reporting all duly to 
his Bishop. Nobody is too insignificant to 
be under espionage. A message may be 


transmitted from the President of the 
Church, supposed to be the mouthpiece 
of God, to every member within reaching 
distance, in a very few hours. At a recent 
municipal election of Salt Lake, the odds 
were ten to one in favor of the Republican 
ticket twenty-four hours before the election, 
but, to the surprise of all Gentiles, the 


other side won. The ‘‘whisper’’ had 
been passed that the Democratic candi- 
dates were, on this occasion, chosen by 
God’s elect to rule. As a result, the 
political complexion of the State had been 


entirely changed in a day. 

The organization is the most perfect in 
the world. When ‘‘the word is passed’’ 
as to what the Church desires, enough 
of the Mormon vote is swayed to make the 


result certain. The fact that equal suffrage 
obtains in Utah is an added element of 
strength to the hierarchy, because the 
woman vote is more largely amenable to 


the Church influence than that of the men. 
For, in addition to the ordinary political 
motives, there are added the pressure of a 
final religious authority, the memory of 
common hardships and persecutions en- 
dured, the oaths of a fraternal secret order, 
and the cementing tie which a knowledge 
and approval of a general lawless practice 
engenders. One-third of the men and 
many of the women hold official positions 
in the priesthood. ‘Theoretically, the 
Church is Democratic, and the general 
conference meets twice a year to ratify 
measures taken, but, practically, this is a 
mere formality. On all but one or two 
occasions the will of the big fifteen has 
been accepted by unanimous vote. One 
case of recent dissent was that of a daring 
young man who protested against the ap- 
pointment to some position of a man who 


had just‘taken in marriage as a ‘‘plural’’ 
the young woman with whom he was in 
love. For a few days after the ecclesiastical 


marriage, the young man had much to say 
in protest. Suddenly he ceased talking. 
The authorities had put a padlock on his 
mouth, 

It is inevitable that such wonderful 
solidarity of organization should be used 
for political purposes. Instances of actual 
demands upon the rank and file of Mor- 
mons to vote a certain ticket may be rare, 
but, in an organization, with power so 
centralized, it has been found that the 
best policy is to vote according to the ad- 
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vice of the Church authorities. Whatever 
may be the true inwardness of the methods 
by which results are accomplished, it is 
known that the vote of Mormon communi- 
ties is uniformly for persons and measures 
favored by the Church authorities, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POLYGAMY 


From the first, the salvation of the 

Church has depended upon its numbers. 

To this in large measure is due the intro- 

duction of polygamy by which the race has 

multiplied. Wifehood and motherhood 

were and are passports to Heaven. ‘To be 

barren is a disgrace; to raise a large 

family, a mark of grace among the saints. 

To multiply and replenish the earth is the 

first and great commandment of the Mor- 
mon Church. 

It is beyond question that, with the 
ruling body of the Church, polygamy has 
been practically a continuous practice, as 
well as a tenet and a teaching. Since the 
manifesto in 1890 when Utah prepared 


the way for statehood by the promise of 


the Church to bar the practice of poly- 
gamy, President Smith has become the 
father of thirteen children, Apostles 
Teasdale and ‘Taylor have both taken 
plural wives since statehood. Apostle 
Merrill has seven wives and forty-five 
children. Brigham Roberts and Moses 
Thatcher are ‘‘three-ply’’ polygamists. 
Apostles John Henry Smith, Grant, Ly- 
man and Cowley, have only two wives 
each, so far as is known. At least six 
540 , 
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apostles have had children born to them 
of plural wives since the manifesto. The 
entire presidency of the Salt Lake City 
Stake (consisting of Joseph E. ‘Taylor, 
Angus M. Cannon and Charles Penrose, 
the editor of the Deseret ews, the official 
organ of the Church ), is living in polygamy. 
Many of the Stake Presidents and a large 
number of the bishops are pluralists. So, 
too, is J. M. Tanner, Superintendent of 
Sunday-schools for the Mormon Church 
throughout the world. ‘Two years ago 
President Smith admitted that a recent 
census showed eight hundred and _ ninety- 
seven men living in polygamous relations. 
This means a total of more than three 
thousand, and it is extremely likely that 
this is an understatement. But, to prove 
in court a single case, even when, as rarely 
happens, exact knowledge is obtainable, is 
quite a different matter. ‘The record of 
births required by law is suppressed. 
Knowledge of the child’s paternity is de- 
nied by the mother, even though to do so 
is to stigmatize herself falsely. Another 
obstacle is, that the first or legal marriage 
cannot be proven, it probably having oc- 
curred before records were kept. Nor, is 
there any proof of the plural one, unless it 
be in the ecclesiastical books, which are 
locked up. ‘The result is, that at most, an 
offender can be charged only with ‘living 
in the habit and repute of marriage with 
more than one woman.’’ A test case was 
made of President Lorenzo Snow several 
years ago, on an attempt to prove polyg- 
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amy, but the prosecuting attorney refused 
to indict on the evidence secured as being 
sufficient. 

Occasionally this excess of wives leads 
to amusing consequences, as when lately 
one of the Apostles invited a visiting Gen- 
tile to dinner. ‘The guest lost the address, 
and looked up the Apostle in the directory. 
He observed that his hostess, though she 
answered to the proper name, seemed un- 
prepared for him, and presently he heard 
her at the telephone. -**Oh, Emma? Is 
John living at your house this week? Is 
he expecting somebody to dinner to-day ? 
Very well. The gentleman will be there 
in a few minutes. Then, returning to 
the stranger, she handed him a paper slip. 
*¢ You came to the wrong house, sir. This 
is the address you want.’’? On another 
occasion, a little girl came running into 
the parlor while a_ visitor was calling. 
‘*Mamma, mamma, papa wants his suit 
case packed. He is going to live with 
Aunt Emma this week.”’ 

It used to be the fashion for the differ- 
ent families of a polygamist to live together 
in the same house, but experience has 
demonstrated that harmony is better main- 
tained by separate establishments. This 
method now obtains almost entirely. 

During the long drawn out Smoot inquiry, 
efforts have been made by the prosecution 
to prove that plural marriages had occurred 
since the Manifesto of 1890. No definite 
proof was adduced, save in the case of one 
woman saying she had contracted a plural 
marriage in Mexico since that date. But 
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the men who were alleged to h: ecome 
pluralists since the Manifesto, and the 
women who are reputed to ha 

plural wives of men high in the ¢ 
could not be secured to testify 


become 
hure h, 

Cheir 
whereabouts were unknown, or they were 
in foreign countries. It is claimed by the 
Church authorities that the Manifesto of 
President Woodruff was issued 1 
a desire on the part of the Chur 
ply with the law of the land. Hence it is 
denied that polygamous marriages in this 


use of 


to com- 


country are sanctioned or performed by 
the Church. There was no proof to the 
contrary. ‘Taken literally, the evidence 
shows that polygamy is still practiced by 
those who were married to plural wives 
previous to 1890, and that they oO main- 
tain such relations do so defiantly, and 


claim they are doing right; that it ig a 


} 


matter in which they follow the dictates of 
their consciences. 

To the fair-minded observer this claim of 
Mormons seems well founded. Polygamy 
is a dying practice, though it mighty 
lusty in death. Necessarily it is by reason 
of expense confined to the |-to-do. 
Many of the men and most of the women 
have always regarded polygamy burden 


laid onthem by the Lord. Among its own 
people it has so many enemies that we 
have nothing to fear from it, « 
sentimentally and religiously numbers of 
the younger Mormons, especially women, 
regret the departure of this ‘‘ great system 
of patriarchal marriage so well designed to 
prove the hearts of men and women and to 
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develop in them the principles of pure love, 
charity, justice and impartiality.’’ A young 
Mormon woman, modest and intelligent, 
with clear, honest, gray eyes, deplored the 
prohibition of polygamy. ‘* We lose some- 
thing the last generation had,’’ she said, 
‘*Qur family would have seemed lopsided 
with only one mother. And was it not 
worth something to us children that we 
had to divide everything—even our 
father ?’’ She said she would not object 
to marrying a polygamist if she loved him, 
though she would a little 
rather be the first wife. When asked if he 
would be willing to have his daughter 
marry a pluralist, her father said he would 
prefer it. She would be conforming to the 
laws of the Church, which 
would be marrying a tried man, one already 
proven to be a good husband. 

To the American living in Utah it is a 
blot and an eyesore, but long custom has 
made him immeasurably indifferent to it. 
Besides the commercial instinct is involved. 
When a Mormon elder buys two rocking 
chairs and orders them to be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses, the Gentile dealer in fur- 
niture from whom he purchases does not 
immediately hie him to the authorities with 
this information. ‘The dollar speaks in 
Utah even as it does elsewhere, and a 
Mormon boycott is something not to be 
courted lightly. 

Whether the Church has dealt honestly 
in its compact with the United States or 
not in this matter, whether or not plural 
marriages are still performed, the fact re- 
mains that the institution of plural mar- 
obnoxious to the American 
people, condemned and prohibited by the 
laws of the United States, and even sus- 
pended by a President of tHe Church, is 
practiced and defended by the Church 
leaders, and that not one Mormon is found 
tocondemn it or to utter a protest against the 
practice by the officers and members of his 
Church. Good Americanism of such peo- 
ple may well be questioned. 
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she confessed 
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riages, so 


THE SMOOT CASE BUT AN INCIDENT 


But polygamy is at best but a side issue 
of the momentous question, although the 
scandal of it is what has aroused the 


American people from the indifference with 
which they regarded Mormonism, and has 
lent such a notoriety to the Smoot case. 
No matter what the investigating commit- 
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tee may decide, or what the Senate may 
do, the great court of public opinion will 
render its own decision on the facts adduced. 
No question of the constitutional right of 
Smoot, or his election in the prescribed 
manner, will enter into its consideration of 
Smoot will be judged by the 
people according to the standard of men. 
He will be measured by the morals and 
works of his associates and the organization 
which holds his allegiance, whose decrees 
he is bound to obey. ‘The American peo- 
ple will decide whether the Mormon Apos- 
tle, the man who is churchman first and a 
citizen of the country second, is a good 
American. He may retain his seat. His 
connection with the Church may not be 
declared sufficient ground upon which to 
deprive him of it, but the investigation of 
his election, and of the Church, has been 
sufficient to determine that a member of 
the Mormon Church in good standing has 
sacrificed to his religion that independence 
of thought and action necessary for Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


the case. 


THE POLITICAL DANGER 


It may be asked how it is possible for the 
Mormon Church in communities and States 
where it does not have a majority of the 
votes to control elections. It is because it 
unites with one party or another, with 
sometimes this and sometimes that faction, 
throwing them its solid support, that it is a 
powerful and controlling factor in politics 
where it has even a third of the votes. 


Political parties seek its aid to carry 
elections and so _ secure offices. Both 
parties and all factions will seek and 


accept aid from the Mormon Church, 
for that aid means success. In Utah, it is 
absolutely essential, for political successes 
have the support of the Church. This 
support is given to the party, the faction, 
or the person that, in the opinion of the 
Church officials, is for the best interests 
of the organization. Politicians anxious to 
win, and men seeking office, are not over 
nice or scrupulous about these matters. 
A Mormon vote is as much to them as any 
other, and even if they may secretly con- 
demn the practices of the Church, they 
accept its assistance, and, to the extent of 
the obligation they feel, they do favors to 
the Church in return for the support they 
have received. The support of the Mor- 
mon Church is not given to any party or 
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faction permanently. So long as the party, 
or faction, or men in control, seem to favor 
the Church, or at least do not attack the 
Church organizations, or the practices of 
its leaders, it is almost sure to have the 
support of the Church. When changes 
are made from one party to another, it is 
for a cause which the Church leaders think 
is for the benefit of the Church. 

It is an undisputed fact that, as soon asa 
campaign begins in Idaho, delegations from 
all parties go to Salt Lake City to use their 
influence to secure 
the support of the 
Mormon Church. 
All parties have 
sought this assist- 
ance, and have, at 
times, returned, be- 
lieving they had 
secured favorable 
answers, but it is 
not often known 
until near election 
day, what the Mor- 
mons will do. Then, 
some leading 
Churchman takes a 
stand for the party 
the Church has de- 
cided to support, 
and it is evident 
which way the Mor- 
mon vote is to be 
thrown. It is esti- 
mated that there 
are two thousand 
Mormon voters in 
Wyoming. Leaders 
of both political par- 
ties go to Salt Lake 
City before every 
election to secure 
orders for this vote. 
In a close contest, 
these two thousand 
votes would decide an election in Wy- 
oming, and, should it be an election in 
which the Church had a vital interest, there 
is no doubt that the vote would be cast as 
directed from Salt Lake City. At present, 
the divisions are on party lines. Politicians 
of Wyoming say that they handle the 
Mormons by leaving them alone, and by 
not interfering with them. That is satis- 
factory to the Mormons. Nothing suits 
them so well as to be left alone, to live in 
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their colonies by themselves, thout 

neighbors of any other faith, and without 

the criticism that is sure to be made against 

any organization clannish in pract nd 

professing a religion subject to st on. 

Up tothe present time, neither the Wyom 

ing authorities nor the Wyoming people 

have interfered with the Mormons. They 

have been so far away from other people 

that there has been no clash, and 1 ( 
for interference, but it is a well-kn 

that politicians seeking public ot ré 

careful to no 

thing, or t no 

steps whi might 

cause a cl » Oo 

turn this Mormon 

vote against them. 

WHERE THE MONE\ 

COMES | 

The contributions 

which a Church ex 

acts, and y ( Its 

members are willing 

to pay, ought to be 

otf no cor rn to 

any person tside 

of the Church, still 

there is com- 

plaint against the 

Mormon Church 

because a tithing of 

one-tenth of all in- 

comes is exacted 

and paid by all good 

Mormons. lhere 

are Mormons who 

do not pay this 

tithing, and who are 


not cut off from the 
Church, but they 


are considered bad 

Tayler. Mormons, and can- 
against Smoot not expect t hold 
positions the 

Church, nor receive the suppor f the 
Church for positions outside of it. Men 
who live in Mormon communit Ly 
this tithing, one-tenth of everything 
that is produced, creates an imm« fund 
which is used for the benefit of the ‘ rch 
in political and business affairs, as well as 
in ecclesiastical matters. ‘The tithing is 
paid to the head of the Church, and he 


does not account to anyone for it, neither 
as to its receipt, nor its disbursement, As 
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the Church engages in a great deal of 
business, this tithing fund gives it a heavy 
advantage over every other competitor, an 
advantage which is often used with great 
effect. Viewed commercially, the Mormon 
Church is amenace to all other business in- 
stitutions which attempt to compete with it, 
The Church leaders, backed by this im- 
mense fund, constantly coming in, have 
become interested in many business con- 
cerns, and their families have acquired 
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J. Grant. Joseph I. Smith. 


Nephew of the president 
polygamist 


and five-ph 
wealth and power. Another great advan- 
tage of this system of tithing to the rulers 
of the Church lies in its moral effect 
on the humbler members of the Church. 
An involuntary tax of ten per 
on everything produced in addition to 
taxes paid to support the State and 
county, compels frugality among the poor 
classes, and keeps them in a condition 
of absolute subjection to their leaders. 
Men who submit to the payment of any 


cent. 
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such tax to support a Church, are lacking 
in that independence of spirit necessary to 
be good Americans. 


ARE MORMONS SINCERE ? 


‘¢ Are Mormons sincere, or are they fa- 
natics?’’ is a question that is frequently 
asked. There is some question whether 
many of the able men who have advanced 
to high rank in the Church, advanced be- 
cause of their superior intelligence, can 
believe in the organization, whether they 
can believe that Joseph Smith found the 
plates containing the Book of Mormon, 
and that he was selected to receive revela- 
tions and make religious laws. Belief in 
the Book of Mormon, in the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, and in the Book of the Covenants, 
necessitates a belief in the revelation con- 
cerning polygamy. ‘The fact that the most 
prominent Mormons practice and defend 
polygamy, would indicate that they believe 
in every dogma laid down by Joseph Smith. 
For the most part, the Mormons are 
zealots. Belief in martyrdom is easy ; 
and it has not been difficult to show every 
Mormon that he has been persecuted on 
account of his religion. As to the rank and 
file, there is no question as to their sincerity. 


THEIR BURNING MISSIONARY ZEAL 


In nothing is the devotion of Mormons 
to their Church more evident than in the 
burning missionary zeal, which inspires 
many of them. With its customary literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures, the 
Church of Latter Day Saints sends its 
missionaries to their fields of service with- 
out providing at all for their temporal 
wants. In some cases, the missionaries are 
financially able to defray the expenses of 
their undertaking. Usually, however, they 
go as people of the lower middle class, 
working at their trade, or whatever they 
can find to do, to support themselves. 
Many of these are unable to find means of 
earning a living in the foreign countries to 
which they are sent, and are forced to call 
upon their families to assist them. Many 
cases are on record in which those at home 
have stinted themselves of the necessities 
of life in order to keep one of the family 
in the field as a missionary. It is the 
policy of the Church to send on missionary 
service any young man of promise who 
shows signs of religious doubt. The result 
of the experiment is, that he is either con- 
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firmed in the faith or driven to agnosticism. 

But though the Church on principle re- 
frains from assisting its missionaries, its 
revenues are used to defray the expenses 
of thousands of immigrants who are them- 
selves unable to pay their way. Originally, 
the most fertile field for converts was Great 
Britain, but of late Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Germany are furnish- 
ing most of the recruits, though many of 
them come from the poorer white class of 
our Southern states. 

The Church is necessarily recruited 
from the ignorant classes, both in this 
country and abroad. A glance at a Mor- 
mon congregation is enough to convince 
one that intelligence is lacking. In appear- 
ance, it is far below the average Amer- 
ican audience, and in the generous mixture 
of foreign types, there is a notable absence 
of the bright, keen faces, that are seen in 
nearly every assemblage outside of Mormon 
communities, even when the foreign ele- 
ment predominates. 

From the recruits, the converts, and the 
descent from early founders of the Church, 
come the men who are now its leaders, -its 
bishops, and lesser officers. When a 
young man is found to be particularly in- 
telligent and bright, he is advanced to 
higher position. He was encouraged to 
enter polygamy in the old days, and it is 
alleged by the anti- Mormons that such en- 
couragement still continues, giving the 
Church a firm and lasting hold upon him. 
Ignorance is not allowed to gain ascen- 
dency. Those whose wits are not sharp 
enough to make them dangerous, continue 
in the lower ranks. Some may get small 
preferment and be given petty authority, 
but only those whose ability is unques- 
tioned, ‘attain prominence. 

THE CHURCH A SECRET SOCIETY 

When the Church of Latter Day Saints 
was created, the prophet made of it a se- 
cret society, in certain of its forms very 
much like the Masons, from which organ- 
ization he borrowed largely. The greatest 
event in the spiritual life of a Mormon is 
the ‘‘ taking of his endowment,’’ or going 
through the Endowment House. A kind 


of union garment is here donned which is 
a protection against evil, and must never 
be wholly removed. When a change is 
necessary, before it is taken off entirely, 
another of the same kind is partially put 
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on. Formerly, terrible oaths were admin- 
istered, one of which was to avenge the 
blood of the Prophet Smith on fearful 
penalties in the event of failure to do so. 
These are now in all probability largely 
omitted. One curious custom which obtains 
is baptism of the dead. This is done by 
professional substitutes for the souls of the 
dead who are thus regenerated at the ex- 
pense of living ‘‘saints.”” Hannibal, 
Julius Czesar and George Washington, have 
each been represented vicariously thus. 

All Mormons who go through the En- 
dowment House, or take their vows in the 
Temple, now that the Endowment House 
is no more, are compelled to subscribe to 
bloody and preposterous oaths, oaths which 
must be binding upon the ignorant, and 
which few Mormons familiar with the san- 
guinary history of their Church would care 
to violate. Vengeance is a principle of the 
Church, and while it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that any one who should reveal the 
secrets of Mormonism would now undergo 
all the mutilations of the body which are 
the penalties for betraying such secrets, yet 
any man who had made these vows and 
revealed them would naturally feel uncom- 
fortable while living in a Mormon commu- 
nity. Oaths of that nature are not thought 
necessary in any other Church. Nochurch 
in America finds it expedient to have cer- 
emonies of a secret character. Every 
other form of worship is open to inspection. 
This fact alone is obnoxious. When a 
Church also becomes a political machine 
it combines in itself a secret political order, 
something that has never been tolerated in 
free America, and which makes it impos- 
sible for good Mormons to be good Amer- 
icans. ' 


THEIR HOSTILITY TO OUTSIDERS 


It has been stated that Mormons do not 
like the association of people of other de- 
nominations. From the time when they 
located in Nauvoo, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, until to-day they have 
had trouble with and a distrust of neigh- 
bors. Bloodshed resulted in the early 
years, both in Illinois and Missouri and 
later in Utah, when Gentiles began to set- 
tle in that part of the Great West. The 
Mormons have constantly sought isolation, 
but they have also colonized in places 
where pioneers of other faiths had gone 
before. When they have been the pio- 


neers they have resented the appearance 
of the new settler and have often made it 
difficult for him to live adjacent to them. 
In those places where the Mormons and 
the other people mingle, by reason of a 
general movement to some fertile valley, 
the tranquility of thenon-Mormon depends 
upon his neutrality and attitude toward the 
Church. Criticism of the Church or Mor- 
mon methods and practices bring about 
unpleasant results. ‘* Things happen,’’ is 
what the anti-Mormons say. The fences 
of the non-Mormon are constantly broken 
down and his crops destroyed by, the cat- 
tle. If he has stock on the range they 
stray away and are lost. He is ostracised, 
and if any Mormons support him they also 
come under the ban. A man who has 
offended the Mormons cannot well con- 
tinue to live in a Mormon community. 
This applies particularly to agricultural 
regions where men must have neighbors 
and be at times dependent upon them. 

‘¢ Jack-Mormons’’ is a term applied to 
those who are not of the faith, but who are 
on friendly terms with the Mormons. These 
are the Gentiles who decry the agitation 
against the Church, who say that polygamy 
is passing away; that the Mormons are 
striving to live as good citizens of the coun- 
try, and that the anti-Mormon crusade has 
developed into a persecution of them. 
** Jack-Mormons’’ are those who have 
business dealings with the Mormons, espe- 
cially the higher officials. Many of them 
secure office with the assistance of the 
Mormons, and in turn they help the Mor- 
mons into office. ‘‘ Jack-Mormons,’’ in 
the eyes of the average anti-Mormon, are 
little better than the real Mormons and by 
some considered worse, because they hin- 
der every movement against the Mormons. 
Were it not for them, a division on strict 
lines might be made. A conflict of more 
bitterness might result, but it would prob- 
ably not be so prolonged. Not all of the 
‘« Jack-Mormons”’ benefit from their posi- 
tion. Many are sincere in believing that 
the continuous conflict makes martyrs of 
the Mormons, solidifies them, and that no 
good can be accomplished by keeping the 
warfare alive. But their advice is not 
heeded. In fact the anti-Mormons do not 


consult or advise with them. 

There are Mormons in Utah who oppose 
the political pretensions of the Church, 
who resent its dictation, and who remain 
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independent ; but there are not many. 
They can live only in communities where 
there is a large Gentile population, because 
they are not in harmony with the Church, 
which means they are practically ostra- 
cised. They are not good Mormons. The 
Church leaders so declare, and the ac- 
knowledged books of the Church sustain 
the leaders in this, by declaring that oppo- 
sition to the priesthood is not only wrong, 
but not to be tolerated. These independ- 
ent Mormons have to hold strong posi- 
tions in order to maintain themselves. 
Their business suffers. Few can continue 
long in any community and not feel the 
heavy hand of the Church. Whether the 
orders are direct or not, Mormons fail to 
do business with the men who are out- 
spoken against the Church leaders. These 
independents claim to be as good Mormons 
as ever, but courageously assert that the 
leaders of the Church must not use the 
great religious engine as a political ma- 
chine. They take a bold stand for free 
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and untrammelled citizenship. They are 
good Americans, but they are not good 
Mormons. 

The record of the Mormon Church is its 
own condemnation. No other sect in 
America has caused the government so 
much trouble ; no other Church has left a 
trail of blood along its pathway. No pre- 
late is so powerful as the President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
No people are so subservient to the will of 
their master as are his people. The promises 
regarding polygamy have been evaded, and 
the practice so odious to the people of the 
United States is flaunted in their faces and 
defended. The political power of the 
Church and its control of the suffrage of its 
followers has been demonstrated. It can- 
not be that a Mormon, believing in the 
Church, obeying his superiors, casting his 
ballot according to their dictation, taking 
his orders in every walk of life from the 
priesthood of the Mormon Church, can be 
a good American. 





COLONEL TERADA 


A Picturesque Incident of the Hana to Hand Fighting in a Fort 
Before Port Arthur by an Officer of the Japanese Artillery 


persistence of our men of the center 

in conjunction with the men of Azabu 
and Sakura, seemed to outrage the night 
of the twenty-second of October. It is 
difficult for me to tell how we managed to 
deliver so many attacks, and with so much 
persistence against that grim wall, the 
thousand eyes of which were the flashes of 
Russian rifles. The persistence of our 
night attacks which shocked the night, 
shook and outraged the Russians also. It 
did more. Coming as they did, one upon 
another, it surprised our good friends, the 
Russians behind the walls. To this sur- 
prise, at four o’ clock in the morning of the 
twenty-third of October, was due a rather 
pleasant surprise to us. Without knowing 
how it came about, suddenly, in the un- 
certain light of the dawn, we found our- 


N Ges attack after night attack,—the 


selves within the Russian wall, in one 
corner of the height extending to the 
north-west of the fort which we were 
storming, and which is called Hachimaki- 
yama. When we had time to turn round 
in the enemy’s fortification, treading 
always upon the heap of the enemy’s dead, 
we saw that the position that we, through 
a miracle gained, was a magnificent one. 
It commanded the flanks of a number of 
forts. 

Bloody, worn, and our eyes’ burn- 
ing within their sockets, our smiles of sat- 
isfaction must have been rather grim. 
The enemy did not allow us many minutes 
to congratulate ourselves upon the occupa- 
tion of this important position. Upon the 
broad grins of our satisfaction, from four 
sides, we saw the enemy hurl themsélves 
in a deadly counter attack. No better 
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emphasis on the importance of the position 
could be had. Even more important must 
have been the position in the eyes of the 
Russians than in our eyes. I do not know 
how many of us were in the forts. The 
enemy’s fire from the forts on both of our 
flanks poured upon us all the fire that they 
could maintain. It is indeed a very strong 
imagination to even conceive of a possibility 
of anything human living under that con- 
centrated fire. The guns of these forts, 
moreover, cut off our line of retreat. They 
checked the reinforcements. Those of us 
who were within the wall, had been pretty 
badly handled. 

In this isolated position we faced the 
enemy that stormed upon us from four 
sides. Men become as_ indifferent as 
fate under some circumstances. I am 
surprised when I recollect how calmly 
we went about the work; how peaceful 
our men were. I remember that our hearts 
were warm with a certain touch of satis- 
faction, and the men who opened fire point 
blank against the Russians crowding upon 
us, did so with smiling faces. It was 
pleasant to us, and quite satisfactory, that 
Heaven at last in its impartiality had seen 
fit to give us one opportunity in which we 
could turn the table upon our good friends, 
the Russians. 

All the sad stories up to this point 
had been written mostly with our blood; 
and our friends always behind the 
permanent fortifications. Now, with the 
Russians in the open and we upon the 
height, the story is entirely different. To 
be sure we were unprotected from the 
Russian fires by a wall or a trench. The 
wall that we had behind us did us precious 
little good ; nevertheless, we had a com- 
manding position from which, we could en- 
tertain the Russians. To be sure, also, as 
we were completely isolated, our ammuni- 
tion was necessarily limited ; nevertheless, 
we were quite satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. We felt as if we were at last stand- 
ing on equal footing to entertain our 
friends, and we did so. Once, twice, three 
times they came, always from four sides, 
once, twice and three times they went back. 

It was on the fourth and last desperate 
counter attack that I saw a Russian officer 
make for us. We had to economize our 
shots. We allowed our enemies to ap- 





proach us quite close—so close that it was 
impossible for us to miss when we fired. 
And I saw this Russian officer within less 
than a hundred meters. In his right hand 
he carried a sword stained with blood. The 
fingers of his left hand were crushing a 
pistol. His face was patched up with ban- 
dages. He made for us with teeth set and 
eyes blazing. Certainly he received suffi- 
cient attention from us. It is impossible 
for me to tell, of course, how many bullets 
were necessary to persuade him to lay down 
and take his well-earned rest. And on this 
fourth attack the enemy managed at last to 
break into our lines. Upon one side of us 
was a cliff, and I saw a number of our men 
locked in a death grapple with Russians 
and tumbling down into the chasm on the 
sharp slope of the cliff. Most of us took 
to the swords of our ancestors, in which, 
after all is said and done, we found the 
most faithful friends. The mélee was 
beyond words. Here and there and 
everywhere were the explosions of hand 
grenades, 

It was in this mélee that I saw our com- 
mander Colonel Terada. When I caught 
sight of the flash of his sword, he was the 
center of the fiercest struggle of them all. 
Cut into the sheen of his goodly blade were 
these words: ‘‘Ten-sho-ko Dai-jin-gu.’’ 
(Those six characters stand for the divine 
presence of the supreme diety of the 
Shinto. They are the name of the sun- 
goddess to whose shrine at Ise his Majesty 
pays his annual respects). Most of us 
under him had heard of this famous sword 
of his, and when those six words flashed 
in the icy light of his sword above our 
heads, there seemed to come upon us a 
light from above. We received, so to 
speak, a baptism of the Heaven’s fire. 

By this time the Russians were thickly 
mixed with ourmen. It was just then that I 
saw in one corner of our position a sight 
that it would be impossible for us to forget. 
Upon the mélee in which the Russians and 
our men were piling upon each other and 
slashing away at each other, the hostile 
forts opened their fire. Only a writer of a 
mad farce would think of using human ad- 
jectives to describe the scene. I saw one 
and the same shell hurl both the Russians 
and the Japanese into the air and into a 
heroic memory. 
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THE DOCTOR’S SISTER 


A Tale of Two Telephones 


By Crieff Dalzell 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


HEN I came 
W home from 
boarding- 
school where I had 
been placed at the 
death of my moth- 
er, I had my choice 
of keeping house 
for my brother or 
going to college, or 
marrying one of 
three life-long admirers,—and I chose to 
keep house for my brother Neil and his 
little motherless boy. 

Our house is a huge old colonial affair 
and the offices are on the first floor. So 
is the kitchen. A long flight of stairs leads 
from the front gate to the house door in 
the second story. Patients have a sepa- 
rate entrance on the ground floor. It is 
necessary for you to bear this in mind in 
order to appreciate my situation. 

The house servant is supposed to answer 
the telephones, but there is always some 
hitch about it, and at the time of which I 
tell, I had suddenly realized that I had de- 
generated from a leader in my set of girls, 
a fair athlete, a reputable musician, to a 
mere receiver of telephone messages. I 
had even gotten out of the way of flirting 
and had come to look at a man as a mere 
patient. The doctoring business became 
a kind of mania with me. 

Last fall, however, things came to a 
crisis. I shall always contend that Uncle 

“Pierson Jackson and Aunt Henrietta Luther 
were to blame, not to mention Dr. Stone 
Fairly, —but I must tell you who he was. 
It seems that this physician and Neil were 
classmates in the University of Medicine, 
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and ever since they graduated, once a year 
it was agreed between them that he should 
come South and investigate some special 
subject. He was very learned and quiet 
and from Massachusetts and Neil ex- 
plained when I first came home that he 
came strictly on business and would be 
bored if I tried to be nice to him, and so 
I had not given much thought to his enter- 
tainment. I simply accepted him along with 
the telephones and the patients. He 
generally stayed in the office when he was 
not making rounds with Neil, and I 
always encouraged this commendable 
habit. 

He had a splendid face and was a very 
courteous man, but when he wasn’t 
answering Neil’s questions he was usually 
in a brown study. But [ started to tell 
about the crisis. 

For weeks the office rush had been 
something fearful, and the telephone bells 
were not simply metallic rings, but human 
shrieks for help. . 

The thing wore upon me, and I wanted 
Neil to myself with a persistent, unappeas- 
able, ithmediate craving that made me 
fairly desperate. Added to the disappoint- 
ment of never seeing more of him in the 
day time than the merest passer-by in the 
street, he had had a typhoid patient to 
whom he paid a visit just after supper— 
really the only half hour in the twenty-four 
he spent with me—and for a week he had 
been called out regularly to the man at two 
o’clock in the morning. ‘This was bad 
enough of itself, but for some masculine 
reason he left the door unlocked, while I, 
frightened into rigidity, lay trembling and 
listening for some one to turn the handle 
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and walk in. So I had abundant oppor- 
tunity in the lonesome, wee hours of the 
night, to turn over plans in my mind with 
the hope of finding some way to have a re- 
union with Neil. 

The morning following one of these 
owlish nights, Neil, without a word of 
warning, brought Dr. Stone Fairly in to 
breakfast. 

‘*T was so rushed yesterday, Daisy, I 
didn’t think to tell you Fairly was coming, 
but he is so used to our ways, that I know 
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and we might expect him at any time. 
This time he had planned to go to see all 
his relations, collecting material as he went 
for a book he was writing,—‘‘ Southern 
America As It Really Is’? I wonder if 
all Englishmen are as absorbingly, irrita- 
tingly interested in America as Uncle 
Pierson ? 

As soon as the news came I determined 
to give my tea before he arrived. I could 
not give him the opportunity to bore so 
many people at one time. I do not believe 





“I greeted Dr. Fairly 
it will not matter,’’ Neil said apologeti- 
cally and I greeted Dr. Fairly with a sink- 
ing heart. (While he was with us the 
house door used to stand open all night. 
It was part of the program.) Our guest 
said something so_ graceful about 
Southern hospitality and our especial dis- 
pensing of it, that I forgot my night’s 
anxiety in my surprise, but my spirits sank 
again when a telegram was received while 
we were still at breakfast advising us that 
Uncle Pierson Jackson, who had sailed from 
Liverpool for America two weeks before, 
was about to leave Charleston for Leabury 


with a sinking heart.’ 
in drastic measures, neither does Neil. 
‘« Stone has come down to look into the 
Hookworm Disease, Margaret,’’ Neil ex- 
plained after breakfast while he was giving 
me instructions about various things and 
telling me what to say to different persons 
who might call him up. ‘‘ We will be out 
until dinner time unless I decide otherwise, 
and we may not return till dark.’’ 

I was arranging an apronful of chrysan- 
themums and stuck a lovely pink one 
jauntily in the middle of the vase. ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ I returned, biting off a superfluous 
stem—imagine then, after thinking I was 
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at liberty to pursue my tea plans, imagine 
hearing this:— 

‘‘If you will excuse me, I believe I'll 
stay here this morning, Neil. I have some 
notes to write up, and I rested so poorly in 
the sleeper I will greatly enjoy the com- 
forts of home.’’ 

Think of it! I dropped the flowers, the 
whole apronful, and the gorgeous pink 
bloom drooped over on the side of the vase 
and turned pale,—honestly and truly it 
did. I know my eyes fairly bulged with 
amazement, but Neil said:— 

‘*T beg your pardon. I am a strangely 
neglectful host,’’ and he departed in 
an absent-minded hurry. 

And that Northern doctor, after a short 
time spent in his room, established himself 
in a comfortable chair in the sitting-room, 
with a sheaf of papers and a fountain pen, 
and I wondered how much distraction he 
could work through. However, I went on 
with my preparations for the tea; but before 
I could get Neil, junior, started to school, 
with his lunch and a series of ‘‘ don’ts,’’ 
Uncle Pierson arrived. 

I am very particular in the matter of 
dress. Neil says I am just saved being 
old-maidish, but in the presence of this 
bewilderingly immaculate English uncle, I 
saw myself through the microscope of his 
criticism and instinctively put my hand to 
my rebellious, wavy hair to smooth it into 
order. The negro porter who carried 
Uncle Pierson’s suit case mopped his 
perspiring forehead with a handkerchief. 
I suppose reams of paper are very 
heavy. 

Uncle Pierson took off his silk hat at the 
foot of the long flight of front steps. As he 
had just come from Charleston, he thought 
it was necessary in Leabury also to wait at 
the gate for admittance. The porter urged 
him on with host-like cordiality, and I met 
him at the door as I opened it to let Neil 
junior out. 

Uncle Pierson has a peculiar way of in- 
troducing all his remarks with a little invol- 
untary ejaculation people make when they 
plunge into freezing cold water. 

‘*Qo-00-00, Margaret, I am very glad 
indeed to see you again. Allow me—do 
you know—”’ he continued, turning to the 
porter. Horrors! he is going to introduce 
me to Jim Washington; we never could 
make him understand. 

‘Dear Uncle Pierson,” I interrupted 
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hastily, ‘‘come right in, while Mag carries 
your suitcase to your room.”’ 

I had had time to ring for the house girl 
while Uncle Pierson was settling the 
Charleston-Leabury gate question. He 
turned to her now with hand extended to 
offer a family greeting, but, fortunately for 
me, Mag is a little near-sighted, and with 
an effusiveness I was far from feeling, I 
seized my uncle by the hand and drew him 
into the sitting-room, after I had intro- 
duced him to Dr. Fairly. 

Then the ’phone screamed impatiently— 
the Bell ’phone. Iexcused myself, and left 
the Hookworm Pursuer and the Southern 
American Observer to entertain each other 
while I went to answer it. For some inex- 
plicable reason the Bell ’phone is in the 
dining-room and the Interstate "phone in 
the hall. The sitting-room is between the 
two. 

‘*Hello! Is_ that 
some one called. 

** Yes,’’ I answered. 

‘* Margaret, this is Alice Leslie. The 
doctor told me last night that he would 
write out directions for treating Kate’s 
throat, and leave the paper with you, so 
you could telephone them to us early this 
morning. You didn’t call us up, and 
Kate is lots worse. What shall we do?’ 

Oh, my unlucky star! Kate Leslie, my 
best friend, whose presence in the receiving 
party that night was absolutely indispen- 
sable! She must be cured, and _ that 
quickly. But the directions. Neil had 
not mentioned them to me. Bent on 
saving his reputation and Kate's life, I 
said, with a confidence I was far from feel- 
ing, that I would go at once and get his 
instructions. ‘ 

I slung the receiver over the transmitter 
and rughed to the office. To my dismay 
Uncle Pierson had deserted Dr. Fairly, and 
in his zest for information had been jotting 
down my side of the conversation in his 
stenographic notebook, and now followed 
me as I rushed madly downstairs, and 
turned over letters and billheads and ink 
on the desk, and medical journals, pill 
boxes and stethoscopes on the table search- 
ing for something which I doubted I would 
know if I found. Uncle Pierson, who had 
probably never seen an Englishwoman un- 
der similar circumstances, rubbed his hands 
together (there was no conversation to 
take down) and occupied himself picking 
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up the various things that gravitated to the 
floor as I searched, saying all the while 
with profound agitation, ‘‘ Very extraordi- 
nary, very extraordinary indeed.’’ 

Meantime, after searching the micro- 
scope table, I found a paper under a dish 
of cultures Neil was raising, which, from 
its purport, I decided was the right one. 

I had scarcely delivered the directions 
and hung up the receiver before Uncle 
Pierson began his audible pursuit after 
knowledge. 

‘*Qo-o0-00, am I right in stating, Mar- 
garet, that physicians in Southern America 
always marry female medical graduates ?”’ 

Dr. Fairly, who had apparently begun 
to transcribe the Hookworm notes, looked 
up from his work and shot a glance of sym- 
pathetic enjoyment at me, thereby giving 
me the second surprise of the kind I had 
had that day. 

‘Mercy on us,’’? I began in terrified 
expostulation, when the door opened and 
Mag announced the arrival of the smilax 
ordered for decorations. 

‘¢And, Miss Margaret, Bob got ter go 
ter a funeral; one of his brothers is dead.’’ 

‘¢But he can’t go,’’ I cried in dismay; 
‘*he knows I can’t spare him to-day of all 
days—’’ 

‘*Qo-00-00,’’ Uncle Pierson froze in my 
ear. ‘‘Am I right in stating that employers 
in Southern America may forbid the—ah, 
the attendance of a servant upon his broth- 
er’s funeral ?”’ 

I know I stared at Uncle Pierson, but 
it was the stare of incomprehension. 

‘‘It is not his mwatural brother,’’ I 
blurted out at length; ‘‘the man is simply 
a member of the lodge.’’ 

‘¢ Qoo-00-00,’’ Uncle Pierson began in 
the surprised tone of one having come un- 
expectedly but gladly upon ‘long desired 
information, ‘‘the lodge is—’’ the Bell 
’phone puffed with periodic repetition. 

I rushed to the ’phone; as I snatched 
the receiver from the hook the Interstate 
rang in the hall. 

‘«Ts the doctor there ?’’ some one asked 
breathlessly in my ear. 

‘‘No, why,’’ I returned, wondering if 
Mag would find time to answer the In- 
terstate, or if Bob would go, and if 
Uncle Pierson would contrive to take 
down all the things every one was saying 
at once, and if that was intelligible stuff 
Dr. Fairly was writing. 
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‘Terrible accident at the press; two 
men bleeding to death, and,—but can’? 
you tell me where the doctor is?’’ 

‘‘T can find him, I reckon,’’ I cried, 
feverishly. 

‘*Oh, Central,’’ I gasped, as the front 
door bell clanged through the house. 
‘*Can you tell me where Dr. Cameron 
is?’’ 

As soon as the operator recovered from 
the shock of being asked a direct question, 
she said reassuringly, ‘*‘ Yes, Ma’am, he’s 
at five hundred and nineteen.’’ 

How I love that telephone girl, next 
Christmas— 

‘«QOh, is that you, Neil; oh, Neil, go to 
the press, two men bleeding to death—’’ 

Neil dropped his receiver with a bang, 
and I put mine up, relieved, for if NMez/ 
could be gotten for the men, of course 
they would not die. 

I turned from the telephone to give or- 
ders to the florist about the bamboo, and 
beg Bob to have the funeral postponed, 
and came face to face with Aunt Henrietta 
Luther, energetic individual and enthusi- 
astic club woman. 

‘*My dear child,’’ she cried, greeting 
me warmly, ‘‘I came down to spend the 
day, but am cheated out of three-quarters 
of an hour, because the train was late. 
Really, the club must take that in hand—’’ 

‘* Have you met my Uncle, Aunt Hen- 
rietta?’’ I asked, nervously, wondering 
whether it was Uncle Pierson or Uncle 
Ferndom who loathed Women’s Clubs. 

‘“‘And Dr. Fairly, you have met Dr. 
Fairly, have you not?” 

Yes, Aunt Henrietta Aad met Dr. Fairly, 
and was delighted to see him again, but 
she turned to Uncle and said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Jackson, I am so glad of this opportunity 
to ask—’’ 

I lost the rest, and turned with a sigh of 
relief to an immense center piece I must 
finish for my tea. 

As I bent over my silks to match a lovely 
pink, Dr. Fairly, who had never before 
spent two minutes with me, save at meal 
times, Dr. Fairly left his Hook-worm re- 
searches and drew a chair close to mine, 
and asked in the kindest, gentlest way pos- 
sible :— 

‘«Ts it often so bad as this?” 

It flashed over me all at once, ‘‘ How I 
have misjudged the man,’’ and I was ab- 
solutely grateful for his sympathy, but, 
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before I could do more than smile my 
thanks, the Bell ’phone called lustily, 
strenuously. 

‘¢Can you tell me where I can find the 
doctor ?’’ 

‘No, I am sorry, I cannot,’’ I said. 

‘‘T want him very .nuch. He promised 
to wash out my stomach,—but, I suppose 
you do not know anything about it—”’ 

‘‘Indeed I don’t,’’ I cried, indignantly, 
and slammed the re- 
ceiver on the hook. 

‘*My dear Mar- 
garet,’?’ Aunt Hen- 
rietta said peremp- 
torily, ‘‘am I never 
to get a chance to 
speak to you? I 
came to see you, 
especially to tell you 
that you are ap- 
pointed Chairman of 
the Street-Cleaning 
Committee for Lea- 
bury.” 

Uncle Pierson 
wrote like mad. The 
Interstate ’phone 
brawled and wran- 
gled, and lost its 
temper. 

I answered it, and 
then turned to Dr. 
Fairly, who seemed 
to be waiting for 
my return, when he 
said abruptly :— 

‘When you have 
an opportunity, I 
would like—’’ 


But I didn’t have ) ry 
an opportunity to 7 (his 
even hear what he re o> 
liked, for Mag rd 
brought me Mrs. 

Henry Gaston’s 
card. She is the wife “* Think 


of one of Neil’s most 
intimate medical friends. 
only one thing that she said. 

‘When I hire a cook I never ask her if 
she can make biscuits, or waffles, or sylla- 
bub, or cake, my only requirement is abil- 
ity to answer telephones.’’ 

I sighed in sympathy, but I don’t know 
what I said, for I heard the familiar beat 
of Neil’s horses’ hoofs, and was crazily, 


I remember 
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perceptibly anxious for Mrs. Henry Gaston 
to take her leave. The moment she was 
gone, I rushed to the office stairs. 

‘* Neil,’’ I called. 

‘*Go right back, Daisy,” he shouted 
anxiously, ‘‘just come from a small-pox 
case. Got to change my clothes. Please 
call Cornelius, and give him that lancet in 
my room, to sterilize.’’ 

I hurried back in the flush of my disap- 
pointment, got the 
knife, and rang for 
the office boy. 

The door opened 
a little crack, ‘‘It’s 
rainin’ Miss Marga- 
ret, an’ Neil didn’t 
take no umbrella.’’ 

‘Cornelius take 
an umbrella to him, 
and Mag, you steri- 
lize the lancet,’’ I 
decreed, my patience 
reaching a low ebb. 
It was two o’clock, 
almost dinner time. 
Surely I would see 
Neil before any more 
demands were made 
upon my time and in- 
genuity. Incredible 
as it may seem, in 
the next ten minutes 
the man came to take 
the census and some 
colored children 
came to beg flowers 
for the funeral. 

Then dinner was 
announced, and we 
went in. Cornelfus 
took this opportun- 
ity to bluster in at 
the door. 

‘‘Miss Marg’ ret, 
lady say Neil ain’t 
up to dat school 
where yer sent me.”’ 

‘*Where did you go ?”’ I asked in real 
alarm. 

** Up the street ober yonder.”’ 

‘¢ For whom did you ask ?”’ 

‘*T say ‘here a umbrel for Neil’ an’ 
she say, ‘ Neil who?’ an’ I say jus, ‘ Neil, 
I don’t know no udder name, but he got 
a red belt on.’ She say dere’s seven hun- 
dred chillen up in dat school an’ how kin 
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she tell by jes’ dat ?? An’ so I tun on roun’ 
an’ come back home.” 

I excused myself and went out to have 
the remainder of the interview. 

When I returned Neil had come in. 

‘*Can you dispense with a course din- 
ner and have everything at once, dear ?’’ 
he asked, ‘‘I am due at a consultation in 
fifteen minutes.’’ 

Such a jumble as we had. All sorts of 
things jostling each other on the table at 
once. 

The cook ventured to add the dessert, 
but on this point I was obdurate. Wasn't 
Uncle Pierson accustomed to the most 
pompous and ceremonious service, and was 
he not even now taking notes surrepti- 
tiously on his cuffs of the style in which a 
Southern American Medical man dines ? 
And as for Dr. Fairly, wasn’t he accus- 
tomed to perfect table appointments? I 
looked over to him and his eyes met my 
glance with the same _ sweet-tempered 
humor and sympathy that had pleased me 
in the morning, and I promised myself to 
make an opportunity for whatever he liked. 
Still I felt myself growing wildly, uncon- 
trollably nervous. The meal galloped 
through with mortifying rapidity. Neil 
was silent and abstracted. He was ex- 
pecting a patient to die and another to 
have convulsions. I looked forward, how- 
ever, to the night. He had promised me 
solemnly that nothing should prevent his 
staying at home for the tea. 

The office bell rang three times in the 
next half an hour, and on each occasion 
a doctor, a personal friend, came to borrow 
something and I had to go down and ex- 
change greetings with them and hear about 
their families. Uncle Pierson did not lose 
sight of me for a minute. I remember a 
song we sang when I was a child that had 
a chorus ‘that the teacher called tongue 
gymnastics, The things I said to distract 
those men’s attention from Uncle Pierson 
kept my tongue in continuous calisthenics. 
Meantime Aunt Henrietta had gone out 
to inspect the streets and divide the town 
into districts. Bob, who had been per- 
suaded to forego the pleasure of attend- 
ing the funeral, drove my aunt around in 
the Victoria. 

To my utter surprise, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, Dr. Fairly made further excuses 
for not going with Neil in the afternoon. 
I actually believed the man was sorry for 
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me and wanted to help me. When there 
came a lull in that dreadful day and I 
again took up my embroidery he said:— 

‘*When you have an opportunity, will 
you—’’ 

**Oh, Miss Marg’ ret,’’ Mag cried hurry- 
ing in greatly excited. ‘‘ Mis’ Johnson 
an’ her nurse done brought de baby here 
for Doc’ Neil ter see, an’ its got conwul- 
sions an’ he ain’t here an’ what kin I 
do?’’ 

**Qo-o0-00,’’ Uncle Pierson began. I 
gave him one exasperated look and turned 
to Dr. Fairly with appeal in my eyes. 

‘* Will you allow me ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

‘*Oh please,’’ I cried. : 

He bowed slightly and turned to Mag 
and said with the utmost quiet. ‘‘ Bring 
a bucket of hot water to the office and 
some ice,’’ but before he got the words 
out of his mouth, Cousin Sallie appeared 
with the wriggling child and in the course 
of walking the baby, they, and the hot 
water reached the parlor at the same time. 
The carpet is a tan velvet rug with great 
sprays of pink roses on it and resents a 
drop of water as a child resents a dose of 
castor oil. In spite of the pitable circum- 
stances, I insisted upon bathing baby in 
the hall, and Cousin Sallie was so over- 
wrought that she didn’t take any excep- 
tions to my reluctance to spoil my beauti- 
ful carpet. 

The doctor was levely to the child and 
succeeded in bringing it around so quickly 
that the Mother stayed and paid me a 
visit. Opportune, wasn’t it ? 

All things end, and even that visit came 
toaclose. AsI turned from seeing my 
relative out Dr. Fairly came into the hall 
to meet me. His face was wrinkled with 
anxiety and perplexity and he said:— 

‘‘When you can spare the time—’’ 

‘*Oh Daisy, here you are,’’ Neil called 
in a relieved tone. ‘‘Aren’t we going to 
have a lunch or something before the tea? 
Do see about it.’’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ I answered and had 
only time for a little nod and smile for 
Dr. Fairly and received in return that 
same sympathetic look, but this time 


mingled with regret instead of humor. 
What could he want? Perhaps he had 
promised to bring his sister or a friend 
something that he wished me to get for 
him down street. 

when I got achance. 


I really would do it 
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**Very extraordinary. 


We had scarcely sat down to a light 
lunch before Cornelius appeared at the 
dining-room door. 

** Doctor, gen’man in de office wanter 
see yer.’’ 

‘‘Cornelius,’’ Neil began in stentorian 
tones, ‘‘ who’s in the office ?’’ 

‘*T dunno his name, sah.’’ 

‘“‘ Cornélius,—TIs he 
Black ?”’ 

‘« He’s—colored, sah,” Cornelius re- 
turned, choking over the word. 

‘*How many times have I told you, if 
the patient is d/ack, you must not call him 
a gentleman?’ 

‘*Qo-00-00,’’ Uncle Pierson ejaculated, 
‘‘am I to understand that there are no 
colored gentlemen ?’’ 

I closed my eyes wearily ; was this dread- 
ful day to end with a discussion of the 
Race Question ? 

Just before the time appointed for the 
reception, Neil came rushing upstairs to 
say that he had had a call from Aunt 


White, or 


Very extraordinary indeed !” 


Susan, but would hurry back as soon as he 
could. The guests arrived, but no Neil, 
and, all through that long evening, while 
Aunt Henrietta buttonholed Aldermen and 
citizens about the street conditions, and 
Uncle Pierson made notes stealthily on my 
mother of pearl fan, I wished in the bitter- 
ness of my soul that I had gone to college, 
or,—or married—one of—well,—maybe— 
I might,.—ove of the three ! 

When, at last, it was all over, when 
every guest was gone, and I stood quite alone 
in the brilliance of the long, smilax-hung, 
flower-decked room, and saw myself indefi- 
nitely repeated in the huge mirrors, my 
head swam with the indefinable sense of a 
turmoil of noise that follows a clatter of 
things and tongues, and I marveled in a 
vague way that the telephone had been 
mute for an hour, and I smiled weakly at 
the self-suggestion that for once every one 
was well or dead. 

Thieves could have robbed me, murder- 
ers could have killed me, for I sat and 
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grieved without even hearing foot-falls on 
the stairs behind me, so you may imagine 
my start of amazement when a man in full 
evening clothes, irreproachable in every 
particular, splendid in bearing, with the 
ease and assurance of a person used to the 
best,—stood before me. 

‘«Why, Dr. Fairly,’’ I cried, thoroughly 
aroused from my reverie. ‘‘ Did you mean 
to surprise me? You have certainly suc- 
ceeded beyond your wildest expectation.’’ 

‘‘T hope I did not startle you?’’ he 
asked considerately, appropriating the 
other end of the settle. ‘*So fhzs is 
my opportunity,’’ he 
went on with a deep 
inhalation. ‘*The 
opportunity I have 
waited for for a year 
or so, and ¢hink of 
the attemps I have 
made to get it, all 
during this day!”’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ I said self- 
reproachfully, fan - 
ning my guilty cheeks 
with a fragrant san- 
dal-wood fan. ‘I 
quite forgot there 
was something you 
wanted me todo. Is 
it too late for me to 
do it now?”’ 

At that moment a 
stick of very fat light- 
wood that had fallen 
between the and- 
irons flared up sput- 
teringly, and the light 
illuminated the dark 
face of the clock on 
the mantel—it was a 
quarter after twelve ! 

‘* Why, the truth is,’’ he said gravely, 
relieving me of my fan, ‘‘ I want to apolo- 
gize to you, though I think Neil deserves 
half the blame. Without really intending 
to coerce me into the path of duty, he has 
not allowed me any opportunity for the 
amenities of life. In fact, it looks as though 
I had merely made a convenience of your 
hospitality to further my scientific work.’’ 

‘*Why, Dr. Fairly,’’ I cried heartily, 
*‘you really owe me no apology. We 
always wish our guests to please themselves, 
and I never expected for a moment to have 
you pay me any attention.’’ 





‘‘Marry a doctor?’ I gasped. 


Then I blushed horribly, for I had not 
thought how that would sound until the 
words were out. . 

‘*No,”’ he returned quickly, ‘‘ that is 
just it. I wish you had, In fact,’’ he 
went on very quietly, ‘‘ your brother was 
mistaken in saying that I came South to 
investigate the Clay Eaters’ Disease,—my 
errand was entirely with you. I have tried 
several times to-day to find an opportunity 
to speak to you, as you know,’’ he inter- 
polated with a teasing smile, ‘‘ but I began 
to fear that my errand would have to be 
done by correspondence, as I am leaving 
to-morrow,—tell me, 
are many days like 
this ?’’ he asked with 
the old sympathy 
shining in his eyes. 

‘‘Yes,’? I said 
very self-pitiful, 
‘< they are all as bad, 
though  different,’’ 
and I took his 
offered hand because 
it seemed somehow 
a helping hand. 

** Will you marry 
me, Margaret?” he 
asked with a curious, 
embarrassed eager- 
ness, ‘* [—’’ 

And then, will you 
believe it? I hate 
to write the incon- 
gruous thing, I hate 
to admit that such a 
thing could happen, 
but that old, tyran- 
nical telephone fairly 
howled. 

A look of supreme 
annoyance and vexa- 
tion came over his face. 

‘“‘Answer me /first,’’ he demanded 
fiercely, ‘‘ for there is no telling when I 
will have an opportunity to speak to you 
again.’’ 

Before he finished his sentence the tele- 
phone vociferated with such violence that I 
put my hands over my ears to exclude the 
deafening din, and ran to answer the 
thing. Dr. Fairly followed me. 

** Will you?” he repeated pleadingly, as 
I put up the receiver after taking the mes- 
sage, ‘‘ will you ?”’ 


‘* Marry a doctor ?’’ I gasped. ‘‘ You 
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FIRST IN PEACE 


can ask me that after to-day’s experiences ? 
Oh, I couldn’t, cou/dn’t, COULDN'T !’’ 

‘¢Do you care for me, Margaret ?”’ 

There was a fumbling of a latch key and 
I heard Aunt Henrietta and Uncle Pierson 
talking in the hall. 

‘“‘ Interrupted again,’’ 
tered under his breath. 
—do you ?’’ 

** Qo-00-00—’’ 

And b-r-r-r-r-r, expostulated the tele- 
phone, and I answered it, but I don’t any 
more know what I said than you do. 


Dr. Fairly mut- 
‘‘Dear, please 


FIRST 
When the Trusts Went to 
By James 
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mR. PHO'TOR’S back, sir,’’ 
4 said the boy at the door. 

‘‘T’ll see him,’’ replied 
) Anchester expectantly, 
pushing away from his desk. 

A weary man presently 
threw a bag into one chair and himself into 
another. 

‘*You saw the President?’’ inquired 
Anchester. 
‘¢ Yes ; 
morning. ’’ 

There was a_heavy-charged 
Photor, desperately fatigued, expressed 
the failure of a forlorn hope. Anchester’s 
mind was busy with news of men who 
wanted Photor’s place and salary. His 
voice was not pleasing when he leaned his 
chin on one hand and said :— 

*¢ And you failed !’’ 

‘“No!”’ cried Photor, as if stung by 
that scorn. ‘‘I didn’t fail. He failed. 
The President failed, that’s all. He failed 
to see our point. You can’t move him, 
He’s bound to declare war.” 

‘¢You failed !’’ Anchester repeated, as 
if he had heard nothing. ‘‘ You failed in 
the greatest crisis in our history. Two 
days ago I told you the United Trades 
had pooled in an independent corporation, 


I was at the White House this 


silence. 
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‘ Margaret,’’ Dr. Fairly implored, ‘‘ 1 
am a professor, zo¢ a practitioner, and we 
will not have a telephone in our house if 
you will marry me—oh, will will 
you ?’’ he besought me. 

*€Qo-o0-00,’’ Uncle Pierson shivered, 
coming toward us, ‘‘and what are you 
doing, Margaret ?”’ 

There was a moment’s perceptible em 
barrassment, and then I answered: ‘I 
believe I’m determining to marry a man 
who will promise ever to subscribe to a 
telephone !’ 


you, 


PEACE 
War with the President 


Edmunds 


BY F. R. GRUGER 


of which I am the head; that Congress 
was ready to declare war, but would follow 
the President either way; that a war at 
this time would act dangerously upon the 
United’s profits, and that the only result 
of herculean efforts in Congress had been 
to pledge members to stand by the Presi- 
dent for peace or war, whichever he chose. 
Then I sent you to see him to induce 
peace, and you have failed. I tell you, 
Photor, we can’t have a war. ‘The United 
is now the center. The Meat T[rust, the 
Utensil Combine, the ‘Transportation 
Pool, the Fuel Federation, the Federatior 
of Labor, the Mine Managers, and the 
Machinery Corporation, embracing every 
kind of business in these two great countries, 
have pooled with us,—with me,—and I 
say we can’t have a war,—not this year. I 
need time to get ready.’’ 

‘*The President is ready now,”’ 
replied. ‘* He will recommend war within 
a week. His mind is fixed, and Congress 
will follow him, no matter what we spend.’’ 

Anchester glanced at his calendar-clock. 

** Photor,’’ he said, ‘‘drop Washington 
till further notice. I want you to take 
that typewritten list I filed with the intel- 
ligencer on Monday, and wire every man 
on it to be here to-morrow at ten o'clock. 


Photor 
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It’s the new executive board, one from 
every trust in the combine. Wire them 
all to be here at ten to-morrow.”’ 

At ten next day the board assembled. 
At twelve, one minute following adjourn- 
ment, Anchester called for his car to be 
hooked on the Washington Limited. When 
he got aboard, he was armed ‘with full 
authority to personally see the President, 
and to force peace at any price, with the 
whole mass of units making up the United 
Trades behind him. The President saw 
him, That almost disappointed Anchester. 
He was looking for trouble. 

It was a queer pair they made standing 
in the middle of the lofty room, the young- 
ish man fate had burdened with the great- 
est public office in the world, and the 
thick, florid, bulldog head of the biggest 
corporation. 

‘¢ Mr. President,’’ said Anchester, with- 
out a particle of ceremony, ‘‘we can’t 
have a war now.”’ : 

‘Who can’t?’’ retorted the President 
with equal candor. 

‘¢ We can’t,’’ replied Anchester, com- 
ing to the point defiantly. 

‘¢ Very likely,’’ said the President, ‘‘ but 
we can!’’ 

Anchester unbuttoned his coat and laid 
his hat on the table. Then, coming back 
to where the President continued standing, 
he put both hands behind his back and 
said smartly :— 

‘¢Now we’ve got down to business 
early. The United Trades is against war. 
It will ruin this corporation, which employs 
two million five hundred thousand men, 
two-thirds of whom have families. I’m 
the two million five hundred thousandth 
man, and what I say goes with two million 
and a half voters of this country, and I say 
to you we can’t have a war.’’ 

‘¢ And I,’”’ replied the President, ‘‘ say 
we shall have it. The final step is to be 
taken within an hour.’’ 

‘¢You’re a young fool,’’ cried Anches- 
ter recklessly. ‘‘ Don’t think a man in my 
position is going to be impressed by any 
bluff of office or tradition. I’m not going 
to see you send off a fool message that 
will ruin plans I’ ve been a whole lifetime in 
building am I? No, sir, you’re in a hard 
place, but you’ve got to come up to the 
dough dish with the rest of them, and,— 
and,—well, I’m here to to say you musn’t 
declare war.’’ 
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‘* War will be declared to-day!’’ The 
President’s face was calm. He spoke rap- 
idly, but in a low voice. ‘* The honor of 
the country is at stake. To refuse to fight 
now would not only deprive us of valuable 
privileges in a quarter of the world where 
American domination must be maintained 
at any cost, but would put us back a hun- 
dred years in prestige and the sort of power 
that makes government worth while. Be- 
sides, you have no kind of right to come 
here with these threats, and I warn you—’’ 

‘*And I warn you,’’ Anchester’s voice 
broke in, high and angry, ‘‘that if you 
think I’ve been making threats, you just 
listen to this: You’re first in war, well, I’m 
first in peace. I’m the master of hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes, and I control 
five hundred newspapers all over this coun- 
try. You declare war, and I'll play the 
highly moral game and tell the women of 
the United States you’re going to rush 
their sons and husbands and fathers to 
death for the sake of some foolish, boyish 
idea of foreign policy! I’ll say you’ll ruin 
the country with war debts and fever and 
all that sort of thing, and I’ll send the best 
speechmakers and the cleverest writers, 
and more money than your treasury de- 
partment has seen in six months to rub 
that in and sandpaper it down until women 
and children will be calling you a murderer 
and a thief, and somebody with a liking 
for that kind of thing will shoot you for a 
tyrant. That’s what I’ll do for you, my 
young sir, if you dare declare war to-day!’’ 

The President walked to the far end of 
the room and back before he replied:— 

*¢ Yet Congress will declare war to-day.’’ 

Anchester’s cheeks blazed redder than 
his round eyes. 

‘‘If you’re going to have a war, you have 
it, d—n you, have it, have it, have zt/ But 
you start it and I’ll stop it in three weeks, 
and whip you like a pup into the bargain. 
For you’ve got to fight me. I’ve got an 
undivided surplus of a hundred and five 
million dollars, and I can raise a hundred 
million more by wire in ten minutes after I 
get back to my office in New York. Of 
the two and a half million in my employ, 
I’ll threaten every married man with ruin 
if he takes up arms. Moreover, this eve- 


ning I shall cable my agents in the very 
country you propose to fight, and offer to 
loan that government sufficient funds to 
purchase every available warship in Europe 
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and charter every merchant steamer out- 
side the great Atlantic lines,—which are 
personally controlled by me. Besides 
which ’’—Anchester put on his hat with a 
triumphant gesture—‘‘I shall decline to 
sell a pound of meat, or a ton of fuel, or a 
yard of cloth, or a pair of shoes, or to ship 
them, from to-night at twelve o'clock. 
Go ahead,’’ he was at the door and 
growled it back toward the still figure 
in the center of the room, ‘‘ go ahead and 
declare war, but remember you're fighting 
me, and I’m going to win in three weeks.’’ 

‘*Qne moment!’’ cried the President. 

‘*What!’’ sneered Anchester, turning. 

** Let us see,’’ said the President, lift- 
ing his right arm in a peculiar gesture, 
‘‘you threaten to join the enemy with 
funds and ships and men, and to cripple 
the forces of the United States until we 
can be successfully attacked by invasion ?’’ 

‘*If war is declared,’’ said Anchester, 
complacently. ‘I guess you’ll—’’ 

‘¢Then sir,’’ said the President, ‘‘I 
say to you that as Congress has by now 
received my message asking for the be- 
ginning of hostilities, and has doubtless 
voted unanimously to declare and has de- 
clared war, a state of war now actually 
exists. Thus, you, an avowed enemy to 
your country, in time of war, have pene- 
trated in a friendly guise to the White 
House, and have threatened the honor 
of the nation and the life of the com- 
mander-in-chief of its army and navy. I 
therefore place you under arrest as a 
prisoner of war to be dealt with accord- 
ing to usage in due season.’’ 

Anchester sprang forward, but was sud- 
denly checked up by a hand from behind. 
He wheeled and exclaimed, in the very 
jaws of a familiar face :— 

*¢ Photor !”’ 


‘Yes. He will place you under formal 
restraint,’’ said the President. Anchester 
laughed. 


‘«Why, he’s my confidentlal clerk,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Somebody has been making game 
of you.”’ 

‘Of you, sir, probably,’’ replied the 
President. ‘‘ Mr. Photor is an agent of 
the United States, and has been in its em- 
ploy at my direction during every hour of 
his service with you.’’ 

Anchester’s tense arms dropped hard. 
He went over to the window, and they let 
him stand there a long time. Nobody 
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spoke a word until he came slowly back. 

**And how does my great and good 
friend Mr. Photor propose to satisfactorily 
account for my absence?’’ he asked. 

‘*Mr. Photor,’’ replied the President, 
**has done harder tasks than that in your 
service, Mr. Anchester ; I believe he will be 
able to make equal use of himself in mine !”’ 


Anchester bowed profoundly. It was 
his sign of surrender. 
‘* Well, finish it up,’’ he said. In two 


minutes the commercial Goliath had be- 
come a worn, wavering, beaten old man, 
borne down with the weight of cares which 
at last had overtaken him in his impetuous 
race to keep ahead. Photor pitied him a 
little. The President rang in an officer of 
the navy. 

‘¢ This is your prisoner, Captain Maxim,’’ 
he said. ‘You will give him a cabin on 
the Mariposa, as the admiral has already 
directed, and will keep him on board 
throughout the progress of the hostilities 
about to commence. Every freedom and 
comfort the vessel offers are to be his, but 
I hold you responsible for his keeping, and 
charge you that this is by all means the 
most important commission of the war. 
Mr. Anchester, I’m sorry. Mr. Photor 
will attend to your board of directors, and 
will relieve the anxiety of your friends. 
You said you could fight. Perhaps Captain 
Maxim will give you achance. His battle- 
ship goes to sea with the fleet to-night.’’ 

Anchester bowed again. ‘‘ The J/arz- 
posa is a comfortable ship,’’ he said, in 
low-voiced sarcasm consistent with humil- 
ity. ‘‘I built her two years ago in the 
Consolidated yards. Before I board her, 
Mr. President, I will ask you to let me” 
wire a single message to my family.’’ 

‘Write your message at my desk, Mr. 
Anchester,’’ said the President, ‘‘and I 
suggest that you be brief.’’ 

Anchester wrote carefully, on a pink tele- 
graph blank, which he slid into a White 
House envelope. He got up and brought 
the message to the President, smiling 
frankly. 

‘‘If you please,’’ he said, in that low 
and gentle voice, ‘‘I would like to have it 
telegraphed forthwith. Itis tomy daughter, 
—as you see.’’ 

The President looked at the envelope. 

‘*T see,—to your daughter,—to Miss 
Anchester, in New York.’’ The President 
handed it to Photor, 
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‘¢ You may send it,’’ he said. 

But Photor was not so chivalrous. With- 
out a word or a look for anyone, he tore 
the envelope open, and, read aloud :— 


‘‘Mary, tell William to send my mail to 
Number Nineteen, regardless of danger or 
expense. 

‘* FATHER.’ 


Photor looked up suspiciously. The 
President was visibly embarrassed, Maxim 
amused. Anchester’s face betrayed neither 
insolence nor interest. 

‘¢Exactly so,’’ he remarked, to the 
President. ‘‘Mr. Photor seems to be 
familiar with my handwriting.’’ 

‘‘I did not intend this discourtesy,’’ 
said the President. ‘‘Mr. Photor has—’’ 

‘He is perfectly excusable,’’ interrupted 
Anchester. ‘‘ But I have a butler named 
William, and, as there is to be a war, I 
want my private mail to be sent to a place 
of safety during my retreat. Number 
Nineteen is the number of a house.’’ 

** Very good, sir,’’ replied the Presi- 
dent. ‘‘The message shall be telegraphed 
to your daughter at once.’’ 

Then he held up a commanding hand 
before the eager face of Photor, whose lips 
were signalling: ‘‘ Cipher! I’ve seen that 
smile before !’’ 

‘‘ Never mind if it is,’’ replied the Pres- 
ident aloud. ‘‘I would rather lose a battle- 
ship than be a cad, sir.”’ 

So Photor, beaten but 
rang for the messenger. 

‘‘Good morning, gentlemen,” said the 
President. ‘*Maxim, do not let them 
hull you.” 

But Photor returned, when the others 
had gone away with two lusty sailormen 
close by them, and was admitted to the 
President once more. 

‘< Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘ that was a 
cipher message. Number Nineteen, as 
Anchester told us, might be the number 
of-many a house, but also it was the Mar- 
iposa’s yard number when she was on the 
stocks; and William is the name of the 
Emperor of Germany. Anchester’s girl is 
a chip of the old block, and she’ll put it 
together right. Now, then, the fleet—’’ 

‘The fleet,’’ replied the President, 
‘will go to sea at sundown. Let them 
hunt him, if they will.’’ 


unconvinced, 


When Anchester went on deck next 
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morning nobody spoke to him, so, after a 
few turns he climbed the ladder to the 
Mariposa’s superstructure and walked for- 
ward between groups of men who watched 
him indolently. It came over him that he 
wasn’t wanted, and for the first time in 
many years he had a queer pain in his 
chest. 

The Mariposa was steaming ten knots 
due south, as part of the open fleet forma- 
tion. Ahead, Anchester could see another 
battleship and a sizable cruiser. On the 
port bow he made out two more battle- 
ships, and to the starboard there were 
half a dozen torpedo craft guarding the 
flank. Ducking his head a bit, he saw 
across to port on the Mariposa’s beam 
two other cruisers and a battleship, and 
beyond them more torpedo boats. Every 
ship was painted blackish gray. Anches- 
ter sized them up with a criticaleye. He 
knew them for the Flying Squadron. Just 
then an officer came up deck. 

‘* What do I do?’’ inquired Anchester. 

‘* Anything you please, sir,’’ replied the 
officer, and passed on. 

Anchester considered something terri- 
ble. But by night his proud spirit was 
broken. He missed the formality of his 
office. Nobody wanted to see him about 
anything. A Japanese boy brought food 
to the stateroom on the lower tier reserved 
for his use. And it was this youngster 
that reported the prisoner missing from his 
quarters, soon after breakfast, three days 
later. 

If Captain Maxim felt the loss he had no 
time to give to his regrets. For there was 
smoke to the eastward. 

It was a spotless morning, and the hori- 
zon line was a gash of purplish black be- 
tween the sea and sky. The smoke was 
reported to the bridge at just before eight 
bells in the forenoon watch. Then it 
dropped away again and nobody caught 
sight of it for an hour, when a big cloud 
of it stained the blue. 

Twenty minutes afterward his marine 
orderly spoke to him. 

‘*Mr. Matson makes out six ships, sir, 
and would like you to come out.’’ 

‘¢The flagship is signaling, sir,’’ called 
a quartermaster to Mr. Matson. And 
then they read the orders: ‘*‘ Enemy ap- 
proaching. Clear for action. Cruiser 


division fall out and form second line 
Torpedo boats 


within signal distance. 
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‘You're first in war, well I’m first in peace.” 


stand by in rear of first division. ‘Take 
position and heave to, awaiting orders.”’ 

And while the s lips were cleared the 
smoke grew denser. By the time the 
boats were put overboard and set adrift the 
enemy was in sight as to the tops of him, 
and they could reckon him up,—five bat- 
tleships and an armored cruiser, coming 
along fast. That settled the second divi- 
sion. ‘The flagship signaled again:— 

‘*Second division make port of rendez- 
vous. Await orders. ‘Torpedo vessels close 
in. First division advance in line, best 
speed. Follow’ general orders already 
bulletined. J/ariposa take enemy’s ar- 
mored cruiser.’’ 

‘shat means every ship for herself,’ 
said Captain Maxim, eagerly. ‘Full 
speed ahead, Mr. Colbath, and we will en- 
gage the ship on his extreme left. Do you 
make her out ?’’ 

‘¢ Salamanca, or her class,’’ said the ex- 
ecutive, and then the gongs rang far below 
and the Mariposa steamed due east at 
seventeen knots. 

‘*Mr. Colbath,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ we 
will sink the Sad/amanca, and watch out for 
torpedoes.”’ 


But the Sa7amanca had her ownopinions 
about that. Her bow turret dropped a 


} 


ten-inch shell within a hundred yards of 


the J/ariposa’s stern before Mr. Colbath 
could address some purely official remark 
to the young gentleman in command of the 
forward turret, and the next shot spouted 


salt water just before her. 
‘¢ They brought their shooters with them 
this time,’’ observed Mr. Matson, whom 


excitement rendered reasonably amusing, 
though in peace he was dignified as a 
church, picnic. At the same moment the 
Salamanca’s Number Three shot came 
aboard. It struck the top of the forward 
turret a glancing blow, passed under the 
bridge with a slant to starboard, knocked 
a six-pounder off its pins, and exploded on 
the superstructure wall, blowing the star- 
board end of the bridge to pieces, and 


raising an agonized cry from the men near 
by, some of whom were hit. 
‘«¢Get to work,’’ directed Maxim, ‘‘ and 


watch out for torpedoes.”’ 
‘‘Every possible gun,’’ was the order. 
Salamanca was coming in range, and the 


Mariposa’s marines went to the secondary 
battery ready to pepper the destroyers, 
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which were plainly manceuvering to get on 
the flank, and at the torpedo boats behind 
our battleships. 


Meantime, the ships were getting into 
comfortable reach for a hammering, and 


small-sized projectiles began falling on the 
Mariposa’s deck The Salamanca came 
on in spite of everything. Twelve-inch 
shells were dropped in and around her as 
fast as the bow turret could deliver them, 
and the two forward eight-inch rifles 
knocked the funnels out of her after they 
gotthe range. Stillshecame on. Matson 
noticed that she was signalling from her 
after mast, up and down which ran strings 
of little flags, though there wasn’t a thing 
in sight through the dense smoke. 

** Hit lower !’’ called Maxim. 
it, we’re just tickling her!’ 

‘*A hundred if you hull her this shot,’’ 
whispered the turret officer to his gun- 
pointer. 

And Bill Grenquist, the star gun-pointer, 
had his best eye on the mark that day, 
when the Mariposa, steaming seventeen 
knots due east, met seven hundred pounds 
of nickel steel traveling due west at a 
somewhat higher rate. It took her fair in 
the face at the base of the forward turret, 
exploding on the armor and tearing a big 
hole in the armored deck. At the same 
moment an eight-inch shell pierced the 
Mariposa’s bow almost squarely on the 
stem, passing through the forward chain 
compartment, and exploding on the base 
of the military mast. These shocks were 
felt in all parts of the ship, and immediately 
following them there was complete silence. 
Not a gun fired. The men were mo- 
mentarily stunned by the indescribable jar 
of the impact. A great many of them were 
killed, and when Maxim tried to signal the 
forward turret, he learned something more. 

‘‘ Forward turret jammed, sir, and can- 
not be trained.’’ 

‘‘We must sheer off and go about to 
give the after turret a chance,’’ said 
Maxim. 

‘*They’ll use their torpedoes on our 
broadside, sir,’’ suggested Colbath. 

‘‘Let them,’’ snapped Maxim. ‘‘Go 
about, Mr. Matson. Colbath, be ready 
with every gun that bears. Clear the for- 
ward turret if you can.’’ 

But it was past clearing, a long way. 
That one shot had put the two big guns out 
of action. As the Mariposa swung off to 
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go about the enemy swung off, too, greatly 
to the surprise of Maxim, who expected that 
the Sa/amanca would be content with the 
greater target offered during her adversary’ s 
manceuver while keeping herself head on 
and thus as small as possible. But when 
she headed south, in exact imitation of the 
Mariposa’s movement, Matson cried ex- 
citedly :-— 

‘*Torpedoes, captain! She’s going to 
fire one now. And she’s signaling like 
mad to something coming up astern of her. 
There's something going on, sir,—some- 
thing.’’ 

The A/ariposa at this moment lovked in 
bad shape. Her mast had toppled over like a 
crumpled geranium. One funnel was mis- 
sing so that the dense, black smoke from 
its ragged stump poured down along her 
decks. Her port engine had a shot in its 
bowels and there was an ugly fire in the 
after compartments. The Salamanca, 
well crippled, hung deep down by the 
head, with a deadly starboard list. 

3ut from around the Salamanca’ s tilted 
stern there darted the greenish body of a 
fresh destroyer, which bore down on the 
Mariposa at high speed. She was flying 
special signals and wig-wagged others vio- 
lently from her deck. <A few of the re- 
maining American guns were trained on 
her, when from the conning tower came a 
cry :— 

‘« Hold 
truce!’’ 

The blear-eyed gunners made it out, 
and all ceased firing. The J/ariposa 
pitched ungracefully, the desperately bat- 
tered remnant of a ship. ‘There was a 
strange and inharmonious silence at that 
end of the battle line. The destroyer 
came close down to port and hove to. ‘To 
the weary crew the smart, immaculate 
white duck of the three young fellows on 
her after deck was a hellish aggravation. 
One of them hailed in English, excessively 
polite :— 

**Ts the Honorable William Anchester 
on board ?”’ 

The gun crews were for opening fire at 
short range, but Captain Maxim groaned 
in spirit and put his head out of the con- 
ning tower to get at Colbath. 

‘*'Tell those youngsters to run along 
home,’’ he called. ‘‘ We can’t transfer 


Tell 


up! She’s flying a flag of 


passengers in the middle of a fight. 
them to get out of the way.” 











Colbath merely walked out on the top 
of the forward turret and shook his head. 
The. destroyer hailed again :— 

‘¢Is the Honorable William Anchester 
on board you?’’ 

Colbath lost patience. He was tired. 
He grabbed a megaphone, tasting the 
battle dirt on it as he did so. 

‘©The Honorable William Anchester,’’ 
he bawled, ‘is at present closeted with a 
deputation of the naval engineers’ inter- 
national union, and begs to be excused. 
Good morning.’’ 

The destroyer’s people, evidently unsat- 
isfied, prepared to hail once more, when 
there was a noteworthy stir among the live 
men clustered in the J/ariposa’s citadel, 
and another man came out and stood by 
Colbath on the forward turret. He was 
stripped to the waist, excepting a thin silk 
shirt, and his hands and arms were covered 
with a sooty dust. His white hair was 
sooty, too, and scraggled down over his 
head in gawky wisps, which would have 
been pitiful at some other time ; and his 
face was streaked with muddy sweat. But 
in his lips was a full half of a long black 
cigar, and as he stood there with his 
smooched hands resting on his hips, he 
looked like a triumphant ward politician 
after a successful caucus on the water-front. 
There was a pretty ge neral jump of surprise, 
when he said, in a most unseamanlike and 
unmilitary way ; he was blunt as the butt 
of a twelve-inch shell— 

‘¢What’s wanted of me?”’ 

‘*Who are you,—who is he?’’ called 
the destroyer’s people, evidently conclu- 
ding not to trust him. 

‘¢?’m Anchester,’’ 
wants me?’’ 

It was the tone of a man not accustomed 
to being sent for. 

‘¢We have special orders,’’ said the 
torpedo lieutenant through his megaphone, 
‘to take you off, sir, and remove you toa 
place of safety. If you are being forcibly 
detained, we shall capture that ship ; other- 
wise, we shall sink her as soon as you have 
left her. We are here on behalf not only 
of your daughter, the Duchess of Brew, 
but also of His Majesty himself, who 
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begs to be of this small service to you. 

Anchester rolled the half of his long 
black cigar over in his mouth, and then 
said :— 

‘* Thanks !’’ 

Captain Maxim felt the inadequacy of 
that, and came out of the connin 


o-tOWwcrT. 

‘¢Mr. Anchester,’’ he said, ‘+1 shall 
have to ask you what you have been doing 
since the beginning of this action, and what 


you propose to do.’’ 

Just then the dispatch boat hailed again: 
** Will you please send your passenger on 
board? Shall we come alongside and take 
him off ?’’ 

‘You need not!’’ replied Anchester 
himself. ‘Then he grabbed ¢ ath’ s 
megaphone and aimed it straight at the 
destroyer. 


‘* You may say to your people, or the 
Duchess of Brew, or whoever wants to do 
me a favor, that Mr. Anchester’s will is 
made, and that he is at present engaged as 
second assistant on duty at the for’rd 
twelve-inch ammunition hoist on board the 
Yankee Battleship J/arzposa, and that he 
concludes to hold the job so long as he can 
make good. Speaking unofficially, as a 
private citizen, Mr. Anchester would lik« 


you to go to the devil before the U. S. 
navy blows you there! ‘That’s all, good 
morning !’’ 

The destroyer hesitated. Her officers 
consulted. She steamed nearer, evidently 
to get a plainer view of the man. ‘Then 
her commander shouted out :-— 

*¢ You’ ve made way with your prisoner, 
and put out this imposter. Will you send 
Mr. Anchester on board us, or not ?’’ 

Maxim turned to the war-worn figtte 
on the forward turret. 

«© You say,’’ he said. 

** Not till we’ve licked ’em,’’ declared 
the prisoner, cheerfully, ‘‘and we’ve got a 
lot of shells to fire off yet !’’ 

And, while Maxim’s watchful eyes noted 
two victorious American ships, both speed- 
ing to his aid, the President of the United 
Trades walked off the forward turret and 
made his way below, the cigar still sticking 
in his teeth between the two soiled sides 
of a wide, mysterious grin. 







































A NEW THEATRICAL STAR 


Nance O’Neil and Her Art 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 






RYZROFESSOR PHELPS of 
¥ Ay} Yale said —or is 
credited with having said 
by certain of his admiring 
pupils—that ‘‘the ultimate 
test of art is, after all, the 

If this be so, it can’ hardly 


once 


’ 


spinal shiver.’ 
be denied that Miss Nance O’ Neil, the 
young actress who has recently come into 
considerable prominence on the American 


stage, is an artist. Her first vibratory 
effects that attracted public attention were 
achieved during the season of 1903-04 
upon the rigid back bones of Boston, She 
came to Boston after a three year tour of 
the globe, practically unknown, with a bad 
company and to asecond rate theater. Be- 
fore the season was over she had played in 
three of the best theaters there to audi- 
ences that taxed the seating capacity of the 
houses, she had shown herself ina range of 
characters from ‘*‘ Magda’’ to ‘* Lady Mac- 
beth’’ andshe had been proclaimed by the 
more impressionable residents of the Hub 
as ‘‘great,’’ ‘‘a true tragedienne,”’ 
second Charlotte Cushman,’’ and the like. 
Moreover, she had found—what could 
hardly be of less interest to hér—an influ- 
ential manager in the person of John B. 
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Schoeffel, of the late firm of Abby, 
Schoeffel and Grau. Mr. Schoeffel 
secured for an addition to her rep- 


ertoire this season a new tragedy in 
verse by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, called 
Fudith of Bethulia, organized her sup- 
porting company on a somewhat higher 
plane, and launched her on the country, 
beginning late in November at Daly’s 


theater, New York, to cause commotion 
amid the popular vertebrae. 

Thus the new star swam suddenly into ken, 
and many wondered, after the fashion of the 
rhyme, what she might be. 
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As a matter 


of record, Miss O’Neil is a Californian, 
about thirty years old, and a product of 
McKee Rankin’s training. Mr. Rankin 
engaged her in 1893, in San Francisco, 
‘*because of her height,’’ as he puts 
it, to play a ‘‘thinking’’ part in a 
drama called Sarah. ‘The next part she 
tried she failed in because of stage 
fright, but she succeeded better in Mr. 
Rankin’s production of Zhe Danites, 
and continued with her career. In 1897 
she reached the East and became lead- 
ing woman at the Murray Hill theater 
in New York, where a stock company put 
on, at popular prices, a fresh play every 
week. ‘Then followed a long tour, under 
Mr. Rankin’s direction, that took in all 
sorts of places from mining camps to cities 
and ended up with a trip around the world, 
through Australia and South Africa, con- 
cluding with an engagement at the Shafts- 
bury Theater, London. 
of the life strenuous over, Miss O’ Neil 
crossed the Atlantic and _ re-entered 
America, by the intermediate stage of 
soston. 

That New York’s spine has been as 
agitated as Boston’s it would be useless to 
affirm. Miss O’ Neil in New York met with 
a lukewarm reception. ‘This was in part 
due, perhaps, to the fact that she appeared 
first at Daly’s Theater in Sudermann’s 
well-worn Magda, and next in Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler, which Mrs. Fiske was even 
at the time presenting in the same city. But 
it was still more due to the fact that New 
York, with all its faults of taste, not given 
to chasing fads and from its position as the 
theatrical center of the country, somewhat 
scornful of Boston and Chicago verdicts, 
saw plainly Miss O’ Neil’s shortcomings as 
an actress and was not disposed to 
overlook them. 


This experience 
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Miss Nance O' Neil. 


These shortcomings may be_ briefly 
stated, though they mean much. First 
of all, she seems to lack concentration of 
attention, that is, she does not apply her 
mind to each moment of the play as it 
passes, to bring out the significance of the 
drama at that moment For the space of 
half an act or more she will make meaning- 
less gestures, she will talk in level, un- 
shaded, monotonous tones, she will not 
make visual in the least for her audience 


the character she is portraying. 5 eems 
to wait almost listlessly for 1 ‘ big 
moments’’ to arrive. It is somet more 


than mere lack of training in the elemen- 


tary technique of acting which causes these 
long lapses into the commonplace, and the 
something more appears to be llectual 
inertia. That Miss O’Neil is deficient, 


+ 


however, in many of the rudiments of 

technique (which can be taught to any- 

one) there can be no doubt. She does not 
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stand naturally, but poses after the fashion 
of the stock company ‘‘ leading lady ;’’ she 
does not walk well, and she has much to 
learn about the important art of dressing. 

Miss O’ Neil however, a tall and 
superb figure of a woman, her face is mo- 
bile and extremely attractive, her voice 
rich in its level moments and_ probably 
capable of being trained into beauty in its 
moments of strong declamation. And, 


1s, 
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wnen all is 


said, she aoes inspire the 
spinal shiver ! 


She does it by some force 
of sheer eloquence there is in her, and the 
drama which has been dragging wearily 
leaps into life. We can only hope that she 
may profit by the training of some skilled 
instructor and acquire a more resourceful 
technique, a more subtle perception of the 
shifting moods of the human heart, yet 
keep her elemental eloquence undimmed. 





AN AUTOMOBILE LOVE STORY 


By George | libbard 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


LMOST any girl, I believe, would 
A have done the same under the same 
circumstances. ‘That a desperate case 
at times justifies a desperate remedy, every 
one must admit. I do not know otherwise 
how I could defend my conduct. 
Still, as the automobile, under my man- 
agement, stole down the lane for the sec- 
ond time, I felt nervous enough. My life 
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had not prepared me for such an under- 
taking as kidnapping a perfectly unknown 
young man. I was bold and frightened 
by turns. One moment I wanted to fly, 
the next I was carried away by the excite- 
ment of the adventure, and ready for any- 
thing. 

As 
there 


to the desperate nature of the case, 
could be no doubt at all. When I 




















ran over,—I made the twenty-two miles 
under three-quarters of an hour,—to see 
Sally Osborne the very first afternoon after 
I got home I found her in a tea-gown 
and in tears. For two days she had refused 
sympathy and solid food. Shut up alone, 
she had lived on memories and dry toast. 
She had put aside life with her engagement 
ring, and surrendered all hope in sending 
back every thing which Arthur Frewen had 
ever given her. 

Of course, I insisted on seeing her. I 
found that she and Arthur had quarreled 
irretrievably, irrevocably, irreconcilably, or 
so she said. 

‘‘Isn’t it strange,’’ she sighed, ‘that 
any one ever thinks that anything can ever 
go right when every body is always so 
horrid about everything ?’’ 

«* At least,’’ I answered, ‘‘no body need 
cry their eyes out over it, anyway, for 
nothing ever came out, anyhow, in anyway 
that any body ever expected any where.’’ 

After which perfectly satisfactory con- 
versation we were both silent for a mo- 
ment. 

I think I cheered her up. At least, be- 
fore I went, she had got over the droopy 
state, and into the angry one. She had 
found fault with her maid, and decided she 
would go down to dinner. 

The next morning when I arrived I dis- 
covered her on the terrace w ith de Polisson. 
I put myself down in a chair and did not 
stir until he went. She asked him to stay 
to luncheon, but my frowning countenance 
showed him what he might expect. No. 
I was not going to have that. Just because 
she was angry with Arthur Frewen, she 
must not throw herself away on any little 
monkey of a fortune-hunting foreigner. 
That Arthur, whom I had never seen, was 
rather a colorless young man, I under- 
stood. I fad, however, seen de Polisson, 
and from what I knew about the other, I 
was sure that he would always behave him- 
self and be nice to Sally. 

I might have asked something more 
myself. Sally, however, appeared perfectly 
satisfied, and I saw that she was only long- 
ing for the chance to throw herself into her 
former lover’s arms. My duty, I con- 
cluded, was to give her that chance. How 
this was to be managed I did not quite 
know. That, having bitten off their own 
noses, they were now eating out their 
hearts just from pride, I was convinced. 
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Consequently, I was determined 


something, —and the thing to do seemed 


to be to bring them together as 


possible. ‘That neither would lis 


any plan for a meeting, | was 
Consequently, I should be obliged 
the part of a small Destiny an 
nilly,- nolens - volens,- cotite - que 
make them see one another. As 1 


my powers and the limitations of « 


permitted, I had, as one might 
pound their heads together. 
Therefore, as they say in forn 


lutions of thanks, which | do not | 


shall ever have,—I found myself « 


about the approach to the Mat 
Country Club. I looked hither an 
anxiously. ‘The small caddy by 

did the same. I had not liked t 
information from any one I knew, 
impressed him into the service. 

‘*He’s mostly along at this tin 
guide informed me, confidently. 
he cried, and pointed excitedly. 
Mr. Frewen now.’’ 

Looking up the road, I saw a ta 
man swinging vigorously forward. 
the lines of his broad shoulders 
shape of his head with interest. 


ment had come. I must make a « 


it, or I should lose courage, I 
little more speed, and started in 


As I thought of myself thus tracking 


an utter stranger, | wished I was 
else than in the automobile. 

In an instant I was up with the 
and beside him. 

*“Oh!’’ I cried, as I brought 
to a stand still. 


Hearing the warning toot of my 


observing the sudden stop of the 1 
catching my short exclamation, t 
man also paused. He raised 
little, and stood watching me ex} 
‘“Oh, come! Come!’’ I a 
little shriek of importunity. 
He took another doubtful step 


nown 


looking at me in natural astonishment 


‘*Come,’’ I repeated. 

[ had arranged a number of 
less plausible tales with which to 
trap, which was the automobile, 
my victim into my toils. I had « 


story of an accident, with aneed for 


assistance. <All thought of my 
invented histories went from my 1 


ore or 


my 
ae 
lure 
ed a 
tant 
refully 
nd on 


the instant. I could not bring myself to 


og ae 
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‘* [ acknowledge myself your prisoner,” he said. 
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capture him under false pretenses. In the 
moment of execution, that did not strike 
me as being sportsmanlike. There was 
something about it which seemed like 
shooting a bird setting. All I could do was 
to sit and utter vague supplications, gazing 
with what I felt was imploring eyes. Any- 
way, the performance appeared to be 
sufficiently effective. He drew nearer. 

*¢T don’t understand,’’ he said. 

‘* Never mind,’’ I céntinued mysteri- 
ously. ‘‘ There is no time to be lost. I'll 
tell you—’’ 

He threw hesitation and the cigarette 
which he had in his amazement uncon- 
sciously retained between his fingers tothe 
wind. He put his foot on the step and 
the next instant he was seated beside me. 
The caddy, having been feed before, had 
slipped out as he had been instructed to 
do. We were alone. 

I threw on the second speed at once. 
As the big Paillard with a lunge jumped 
forward we were both jolted out of our 
places. I did not mind. Without time 
to gain headway I went into the fourth 
speed. The road was straight and not bad. 
We whizzed on at an altogether illegal pace. 
I felt upon an altogether lawless expedition. 

‘¢T don’t understand,’’ he repeated as 
he put up his hand to keep his hat from 
blowing off. ; 

My eyes were glued to the road. I did 
not answer. I felt that I had all I could 
do to guide and control the thunderous 
onrush of our chariot. I saw him half turn 
and caught him looking at me with a puz- 
zled, not to say anxious inspection. Out 
of the corner of my left eye I could see 
the expression which showed in his face. I 
laughed a little hysterically at his queerly 
doubtful investigation. 

‘*No, I’m not insane,’’ I gasped. 
‘*You need not fear that you are in the 
power of a maniac.’’ 

‘* You’ ll confess it might look like it,’’ 
he commented coolly. 

‘*Yes,’’ I admitted as I swerved aside 
to avoid a hay cart, the wheels nearly 
skidding into a ditch. 

I knew that he was turning over prob- 
able and possible explanations in his mind, 
debating what course to follow. The crisis 
had arrived. What would he do? I can 
truly say that I was not frightened. As I 
had argued I felt that he was a gentleman 
and would certainly not think of laying vio- 


lent hands on me. Without this he could 
not stop the car. At the rate at which we 
were going any escape was impossible. He 
was as completely at my mercy as if I had 
him boxed up and were conveying him 
under lock and key. 

Evidently this view of the situation was 
the one which he finally accepted. He 
stretched out his feet and settled himself 
more comfortably against the cushions. He 
took off his hat and held it in his hands. 
Then he smiled in a pleasant way which 
instantly won my heart. He was clearly 
a person of experience, whom the surpris- 
ing could not find unprepared. He was 
manifestly. one who was willing to tempt 
the unknown with the gaiety and confi- 
dence of self-reliance and courage 

**T acknowledge myself your prisoner,’’ 
he said. ‘* Why or wherefore I am one, 
I cannot tell. Undoubtedly there is some 
good reason.’’ 

‘There is,’’ I answered, ‘‘as you will 
learn.’’ 

‘* Until [ may,’’ he replied calmly, 
‘*manifestly the only thing for me to do 
is to enjoy the ride. A charming after- 
noon.” 

As he gravely made the banal remark I 
noticed the lurking smile about his mouth. 
I loved the way he was taking it and—oh, 
he was very nice. From what I had heard 
I had wondered how Sally could even 
have cared forhim. Now my only aston- 
ishment was that she should have thought 
for a moment of quarreling with him. He 
easily might have been either objectionable 
or absurd. He had been neither. I 
noticed with his easy acceptance of the 
position he was making me feel more un- 
comfortable—and for some strange reason 
I liked him for it. 

‘**Very,’’ I answered biting my lip with 
annoyance. ‘‘I assure you though that 
this is not a ride for the fun of it.”’ 

‘*No?’’ he remarked in civil inquiry. 

‘* Not at all,’’ I replied sharply. ‘I 
should not capture a strange man in this 
way unless I had a very important motive 
for it.’’ 

‘I am perfectly aware of that,’’ he an- 
swered seriously. ‘‘Therefore I am the 
more curious. ’’ 

At that moment we narrowly missed an 
overthrow from a pile of stones. 

‘© You appear to be in haste,’’ he said. 

‘‘T am,’’ I replied. ‘‘ There is some- 
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thing else though which makes it impos- 
sible for me to slow down.’’ 

«« What ?”’ 

‘«T’ve got to go so fast that you cannot 
get out.’’ 

He appeared to consider the matter for 
amoment. As he pondered we skimmed 
past a pedler’s cart with hardly a foot to 
spare. 

‘¢ For the safety of the public,’’ he said, 
‘“‘I might agree not to attempt any 
escape.’’ 

‘¢ Would you ?’”’ I demanded. 

‘«To protect the lives and limbs of the 
innocent I would do a good deal,’’ he an- 
swered with the same smile I liked. ‘I 
might even agree to intrust myself unques- 
tioningly to your hands.’’ 

‘«Will you,’’ I asked, ‘‘ give me your 
word of honor not to try to leave the auto- 
mobile ?’’ 

‘¢Ves,’’ he answered after an instant’s 
thought. ‘‘I give my parole.’’ 

I decreased our rate of speed. The 
fence no longer seemed a ribbon bordering 
the road. The landscape was no longer a 
blurr in our eyes, like a photograph with a 
too quick exposure. 

‘¢ Now,’’ he said, while with one hand 
I adjusted my hat and veil, ‘‘if I might 
be allowed to ask how long the excursion 
may last. I have an engagement for din- 
ner at eight.’’ 

‘*You probably will be able to keep 
that,”’ I informed him grimly. 

‘The hour is now half-past four,’’ he 
said looking at his watch. ‘‘ However, if 
I am late, I can truthfully say that I was 
unexpectedly and unavoidably detained.” 
I comprehend that he was laughing at me 
and I did not like it. 

‘You can say to yourself, at least,’’ I 
exclaimed with asperity, ‘‘that all that is 
happening to you came from your own 
stupidity and obstinacy and pride.’’ 

I thought he appeared even more aston- 
ished than he had been when I had swept 
down on him like a Goddess on a Homeric 
hero and borne him off, if not in a cloud 
at least in an automobile and a cloud of 
dust. 

‘*T am somewhat bewildered—’’ he 
stammered, startled by my sudden attack. 

I was delighted. I saw that I had at 
last disconcerted this imperturbable person. 
I felt reinstated in my own opinion. 

‘¢ Tf you had not been so foolish as you 


have been, and done as you have done, 
there wouldn’t have been any trouble.’? 

‘* What do you know about what I have 
done or about me ?’’ he inquired shortly. ~ 

‘«T know all about you.’’ 

‘‘That,’’ he said, ‘‘is certainly more 
than I know about you.”’ 

‘<In this,’’ I retorted, ‘‘I do not mat- 
ter. I am a mere intermediary,—a means 
of Fate,—a simple intermeddler, if you 
like—’’ 

‘* Far be it from me to dream of suggest- 
ing anything of the sort,’’ he said with 
extreme politeness. 

**T do not care what you think or might 
say,’’ I declared vigorously. <‘‘I’ve taken 
this affair in hand and I intend to see it 
through. I'll not have any more nonsense 
about it.’’ 

** Might I ask—’’ he inquired. 

‘*No,’’ I continued, ‘‘I will not listen. 
You have got to hear me. I am going to 
give you a piece of my mind.’’ 

‘¢ That is very kind,’? he murmured. 

‘«T don’t see how a girl ever could fall 
in love with you.”’ 

My remark seemed to rout him com- 
pletely. I was overjoyed with my success. 
I longed to make him feel as uncomfortable 
as he had made me, and I could please 
myself by thinking I was succeeding ad- 
mirably in my endeavors. 

‘*You have no right to behave as you 
have. It’s outrageous. Because Sally 
was a little exacting—and perhaps unrea- 
sonable—you should not complain.’’ 

‘* Sally ?’’ he said. 

He did not look stupid, but the com- 
plete absence of understanding which at 
times he appeared to have was most extra- 
ordinary. 

‘¢Miss Osborne—’’ 

‘Qh! Miss Sally Osborne,’’ he cried, a 
gleam of intelligence appearing at last. 
‘¢ It’s her affairs you have taken in hand. 
Aren’t you afraid, perhaps—just perhaps, 
you know—afraid of getting them and— 
yourself into a muddle ?”’ 

‘¢T can take care of myself,’’ I replied 
reliantly. 

‘¢ But if you are making a mistake.’’ 

‘You need not think that you can set 
me right,’’ I answered abruptly. 

‘¢ You do not avant me to try to do what 
I can ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I answered. 
sponsibility on myself.’’ 


‘¢T take all re- 
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‘*Oh, very well,’’ he replied with the 
air of one dismissing a doubt from his 
mind. 

‘* As I tell you,?’ I said, rubbing it in, 
‘*[ think she was very foolish to say that 
she would marry you. She did, though, 
and you ought to be very thankful,—and 
considerate of her,—and not dare to have 
any ideas of your own. You are only too 
lucky to have her care about you at any 
price—’’ 

‘« She does care ?’’ he asked as if delib- 
erately desirous of information. ‘* About 
the—the prisoner at the bar ?”’ 

‘‘She’s been crying out her eyes, she’s 
so miserable.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad,” he said amiably. 

‘* You heartless brute,” I ejaculated. 

‘*Why—’’ he exclaimed again, gazing 
at me in consternation. ‘*‘ Oh, yes, I see, 
of course. Iam extremely-sorry, but as a 
sign that she does care it is to be wel- 
comed,’’ 

‘* She has only seen de Polisson, and she 
is only going to accept him out of pique—’’ 

‘‘Miss Osborne.—Sally is thinking of 
marrying that little beast de Polisson ?”’ 

‘¢She will if she isn’t stopped.’’ 

‘‘Then she must be stopped,’’ he re- 
plied quickly. 

‘«That’s the reason I’ m in such a hurry,”’ 
I exclaimed. ‘‘He’s coming to see her 
this afternoon. I want to get you there 
before he comes. If she only knew that 
this was all a mistake and that the man she 
loves is as heart-broken as she is, as I be- 
lieve is the case—’’ 

‘* As I am able, as it happens, to assure 
you, is the case,’’ 
slowly. 

‘¢She’ll be only too glad to make up 
again, and will throw de Polisson over 
without a thought.’’ 

**Then for Miss Osborne's, —Sally’s in- 
terest—the best thing we can do is to see 
her as soon as possible. ”’ 

‘¢Tf you can assure her that there has 
been a mistake and can comfort her—’’ 

‘¢T can,” he said with conviction. 

‘* Then we must beat de Polisson,’’ I 
cried, ‘‘ and not give him a chance.’’ 

A level stretch of road lay before us and 
I put on speed. 

‘*Sally,’’ I explained, -**should never 
have given a thought to de Polisson, or you, 
or Tom, Dick or Harry. She should have 
fallen in love with your friend, Mr. Gilbert 


he answered bowing 


Ramsay, about whom she has been telling 
=i" 

The automobile bounded over a slight 
inequality in the road. To be sure my 
companion’s appearance of disconcertion 
might have been caused by the way in 
which he had been catapulted into the air. 
There was, however, an expression for 
which no cavorting of the car could fully 
account. 

‘*That’s the man for me,’’ I saia 
boldly. 

I did not understand it. I could nov 
help it. I longed to say sharp and dis 
agreeable things to him and yet I liked him. 
I had to steel myself against the liking. 
Did he not belong to Sally? Was I not 
taking him to her at that moment for the 
express purpose of reconciling them? | 
had to remind myself that I was not on in 
this scene. Anyway if I were, I appeared 
only as the good angel uniting two loving 
hearts and then going away to suffer and 
be strong. laccused myself of abject silli 
ness and became more severe and down 
right than ever. 

‘¢ There’s a man,’’ I announced, ‘‘ who 
would be worthy of any girlk When he 
hasn’t been climbing the highest mountain 
he could find unclimbed he has been 
poking down in the slums to improve the 
lives of the people. When he hasn’t been 
riding steeplechases he’s been running for 
office. ’’ 

‘You approve of him ?’’ 

‘* He gives a girl achance to think inter- 
esting things about him. I believe that 
I’m half in love with him myself.’’ 

** Could you be wholly ?”’ 

** If he’s as nice as I think he is : 

‘* Well, you see he is rather a friend ot 
mine and I may be prejudiced.’’ The 
speaker paused for a moment. ‘‘ I think 
I have heard him speak of you. Miss 
Osborne,—Sally, you see has talked a great 
deal about you.’’ 

I could see that we had come more than 
half way. The village lay before us be- 
yond which was the Osborne country place. 
I could spy the houses through the trees 
and reaching a cross road I turned abruptly 
off. At the speed we were going I could 
not tear through the main streets without 
an accident and I should gain time by go- 
ing round. My companion looked at me, 
discovering that I was not taking tl 
direct route. 
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‘¢ We'll get there quicker this way,’’ I 
said concluding that the most dignified 
course was for me to appear perfectly in- 
different no matter what he might say. 
‘¢ And de Polisson comes at a quarter after 
five.’’ 

‘¢ Thirty minutes,’’ he commented after 
again examining his watch. 

There the automobile gave out. I had 
heard for the last two or three miles that 
it was not running true. The perfect 
rhythm of sound was interrupted. I could 
tell that it was giving out as one might 
tell from the broken breathing of a runner 
making for the goal. 

‘¢QOh, dear!’’ I said as perforce I brought 
up. ‘*I could cry.’’ 

‘«¢ Never give up the ship,’’ he said. 

‘But an automobile is different,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘*There’s no honor in going down 
or breaking down with that.’’ 

‘We'll have to do what we can—’’ 

‘<Tf I had not left Duval at home,’’ I 
mourned. 

‘‘]’m something of a chauffeur my- 
self—’’ 

2h 1?" 
right.”’ 

‘¢T can have a try.’’ 

‘¢ You will promise to get back in the 
car ?’’ I said doubtfully. 
‘¢Yes,’’ he replied. 

to the rescue ?”’ 

‘¢You’ve only 
warned him. 

He tore open the tool box. He ap- 
peared as interested now in getting on as 


I cried, ‘‘can you make it 


«¢ Aren’t we goin 
going 


got a little time,” I 


[ was. In a moment he was poking and 
and puttering among the screws and 
pipes. 


‘¢ You'll never be able to do anything,’’ 
I wailed, ‘‘ until you lie on yoyr back under 
it and look up. No one can ever mend an 
automobile until he does. ’’ 

‘< True enough,’’ he said. ‘‘ One must 
grovel in the dust before it to propitiate 
the demon.’’ 

I had got out also and watched him 
working underneath the machine. 

‘«There,’’ he said rising hot, grimy and 
triumphant. ‘The carbureter was out 
of order. The needle valve needed adjust- 
ing, and the gasoline was not feeding 
properly.”’ 

‘*We’ ve lost fifteen minutes,’’ I cried as 
we tumbled back into our seats. 


‘““‘No running on schedule now,’’ he 
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said. ‘*We’ve got to make up for lost 
time. How many more miles?’’ 

‘«Seven or eight,’’ I said. 

‘* We’ ve got to do them in ten minutes, ’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ if we bust—a tire.’’ 

The racing spirit had got intome. There 
was no visible adversary whom I was trying 
to beat. The race was only against time. 
I thought, though, of Sally, I thought of 
de Polisson arriving,—of his proposing, as 
I knew that he was going to do that after- 
noon. I had to beat him out, and to beat 
him out I must almost make a record run. 
How we tore along! The speed was so 
great that we did not feel the jounces so 
much, seeming to sail over them. We 
rocked, though, from side to side in a dis- 
tracting fashion. With my eyes fixed on 
the road before me, I kept my hand firmly 
on the wheel. With it all,—the excite- 
ment,—the rushing sense of speed,—the 
wind whistling past my ears and sending 
my hair streaming behind me, I was per- 
fectly conscious of the eyes resting on me. 
I was aware of the admiration in them and 
the knowledge that I had never looked bet- 
ter in my life caused me to feel glad 
with a gladness that made me look better 
still. My cheeks glowed with a deeper 
color than even the motion gave them. 
My eyes sparkled with a brighter light than 
the excitement imparted to them. 

‘‘T’m going to win,’’ I cried. 

*¢ So am I,’’ he answered in a low tone. 

We swung out of the road into the 
smooth drive of the Osborne place. We 
tore up it. Twisting in and out among 
the trees it went, and so did we. Over the 
bridge across the little stream we thun- 
dered. With a jerk I pulled up the ma- 
chine at the foot of the terrace steps. 

‘«There’s de Polisson’s trap under the 
porte cochére,’’ 1 cried. 

‘* A close finish,’’ he said. 

‘‘He may be with her. He may be 
talking to her. He may be asking her to 
marry him at this very moment,’’ I cried 
in an agony of apprehension. ‘‘ Come, if 
we run this way we may find her in the 
conservatory and head him off.” 

Leaving the automobile in final immo- 
bility, we scampered up the steps. We 
made a dash past the fountain and stood 
before the door of the room where I ex- 
pected to find Sally. Peering in, I dis- 


covered her dolefully picking the dead 
leaves from a rose tree. 
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‘*Sally!’’ I cried, ‘‘ I’ve got him. It's 
all a mistake. I'll leave you to settle it 
between you, and [| know it will all be 
right now.’’ 

I seized my captive by the arm and 
dragged him forward. I felt that I was 
making an effective entrance. As I ad- 
vanced and introduced my prize I expected 
that Sally would look astonished, even 
amazed. I was not at all prepared for the 
unmoved countenance with which she very 
coolly came forward. 

‘Mr. Ramsay !’’ she said, ‘‘I am very 
glad to see you.’’ 

‘‘Who?’’ I cried, falling back and 
putting my hand instinctively for support 
on the edge of the flower stand, 

‘*Mr. Ramsay,’’ Sally said, looking from 
the one to the other of us. 

‘*What!’’ I murmured, and I wished 
that, instead of the clear afternoon light in 
the conservatory, the blackness of night 
enveloped me. 

‘« Finding it is you, is a great surprise,’’ 
Sally said, turning to him. 

‘* It certainly is,’’ I declared vigorously. 

He advanced with a composure which, 
in a manner, saved the situation and made 
my predicament a little less terrible. 

‘¢T come on the part of Arthur.’’ 

Sally started and gasped. 

‘¢] want to tell you that he is all broken 
up. He is miserable and broken-hearted 
about this—and desperate.’’ 

‘« He was to blame,’’ said Sally. 

‘‘He is willing to admit it,’’ Gilbert 
Ramsay replied. 

‘*Perhaps I was a little too,—’’ Sally 
conceded slowly. 

‘¢ Have I authority to tell him that? To 
let him know that you will receive him?'’ 





** Yes,—yes,’’ Sally cried eagerly. 

‘*Count de Polisson,’’ announced a 
servant at the door. 

** What a bore,’’ Sally exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I must see him, I suppose. I'll 
get rid of him in a moment, and,—and 
give you a note to take to—Arthur.”’ 

She hurried from the place. We, Gil- 


bert Ramsay and I, stood staring at each 
other. 

** The caddy made a mistake. Can you 
forgive me?” I cried impulsively, ‘* and 


try to forget ?”’ 

‘*Not forget,’’ he said, drawing a step 
closer. ‘* Don’t you see what you have 
done,—made them make up their silly 
quarrel? All is for the best in this best of 
possible worlds, and I never felt so much 
like agreeing with the sentiment as now—”’ 

‘* But,—but,’’ I stammered, overcome 
with confusion and mortification. ‘* What 
can I say ?’’ 

He smiled again, in a way that pleased 
me. 

‘« There is not anything for you to say. 
That is for me. You said a little while 
ago that you were going to give me a piece 
of your mind—’’ 

**Oh,’’ I wailed indignantly. 

‘*] want you to give me something 
else.’” 

‘*What?’’ I demanded in desperation, 
the flower stand preventing me from draw- 
ing back. 

‘*A piece of your heart. Don’t you 
think you can give me a piece of that too ?’’ 

‘Perhaps I have,’’ I answered vin- 
dictively. 

I knew it then,—that I had given him 
my whole heart,—but I did not tell him 
until three whole days later. : 
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AHEN a young man arrives 
at the time when he must 
pick out his life calling, it 
is wise for him to look over 
the field and weigh the ad- 
vantages of this profession 
or business and that. He wants some- 
thing big enough and important enough 
to offer large prizes to the successful, some- 
thing that will give a 
chance for the exercise 
of talent and ingenuity 
and finally something in 
which the danger of 
being gobbled up by a 
predatory trust is as small 
as possible. 

There is one business 
that fulfils these condi- 
tions pre-eminently. You 
can get at its magnitude 
by comparing it with 
other commercial enter- 
prises of importance. 
Take all the cocoa and 
chocolate manufactured 
in this country in a year. 
Add all the blacking and 
the bluing, the flavoring 
extracts and the axle 
grease. Take next a 
year’s product of that 
beet sugar industry which 
was important enough to hold up a 
great treaty for two years in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Throw on all 
the glue, the refined lard, the castor oil, 
the perfumes and cosmetics, and the kind- 
ling wood. Finally put on top of the pile 
the entire output of ink and mucilage. The 
total value of this accumulation will still be 
less than that of a year’s product of what 
we call ‘‘ patent medicines.’’ 
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$59,677,335 worth of dosing a year. 
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Then make another pyramid by collect- 
ing for twelve months from every factory 
in the United States all the billiard tables, 
buttons, combs, files, firearms, fireworks, 
flags and banners, gas and oil stoves, ham- 
mocks, hooks and eyes, lamps, matches, 
needles and pins, pencils, safes and vaults, 
steel pens, watches, and wheelbarrows. 
You could buy it all and more if you had 
the ready- made medi- 
cines compounded in the 
same time. 

The census of 1900 
placed the valueof << pat- 
ent medicines,” pro- 
duced in this country 
annually at fifty-nine mil- 
lion six hundred and 
eleven thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. As the average 
profit is about one-third, 
this means that the sum 
paid over the retail drug- 
gists’ counters, taking no 
account of increased con- 
sumption in the last four 
years, is something like 
eighty millions of dollars 
a year, about a dollar 
for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 
At that figure it had 
more than quadrupled in the preceding 
twenty years. The capital invested had 
trebled in ten years and, if the census 
is to be trusted, was in 1900 about 
equal to that employed in cheese, but- 
ter and condensed milk making, or in 
the manufacture of hardware, paving and 
paving materials, soap and candles, or in 
carpets and rugs, or in the canning of fruits 
and vegetables. In 1880 there were 
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five hundred and sixty-three factories, in 
1890, one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven, and in 1900, two thousand 
and twenty-six. 

It is a big enough proposition for any 
one’s ambition. Let us see what qualifi- 
cations it demands. 

The manager of a medicine company, the 
name of which is as familiar to newspaper 
readers as that of the President of the 
United States, was recently asked what was 
the secret of success in the career to which 
be had given his life. His thoughtful 
answer, which should be committed to 
memory by every ambitious young man on 
the threshold of the proprietary medicine 
business, named two and only two requis- 
ites. Excellence of the remedy offered 
for sale and candor in explaining what it 
will do? Not exactly. ‘‘First,’’ he said, 
‘¢a man must be a born advertiser, he 
must have the nerve and the faith to put 
out his money freely in advertising—map 
out a plan and stick to it; second, he must 
have patience to wait for returns.’’ 

Guided thus by one of the deans of the 
calling, you will look to your advertising 
first of all. It may stagger you to learn 
what some of your competitors are doing 
to forestall you. The man whose advice we 
have just read is said to have had at his dis- 
posal in one year some eight hundred 
thousand dollars for advertising. That 
particular company is a strong believer in 
the newspaper as a medium and in the 
cheerfully optimistic method of celebrating 
the virtues of its preparation. It employs 
good artists and pays as much as fifty dol- 
lars apiece for the pleasant domestic scenes 
which greet the reader of every country 
newspaper. Some of its rivals, however, 
spend almost as much money on advertis- 
ing of the harrowing sort. Still others 
combine the two in the never outgrown 
‘‘ before and after taking’’ form. 

The ways of persuading a man that he 
is sick and needs to buy medicine are just 
the same as those the revivalist uses to lead 
him to the mourner’s bench. You may 
wheedle him, cajole him, intoxicate him 
with promises, tickle his fancy or frighten 
him out of his boots. 

These, we might say, are the established, 
conservative lines. But men of brains are 
constantly thinking out departures from 
them and custom cannot stale their infinite 
variety. When New York was moving 
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heaven and earth to raise money for a 
pedestal to the statue of Liberty it was a 
patent medicine manufacturer who offered 
to pay for the structure out of his own 
pocket if only he might be permitted to 
place the name of his medicine upon it for 
a few years. The proprietors of St. 
Jacobs’ Oil undertook one of the most 
daring of advertising ventures when they 
first put their remedy on the market more 
than a score of years ago. They placarded 
the country and even sent a fleet of steam- 
ers up and down the western rivers dis- 
tributing hand bills before a bottle of the 
oil was to be had for love or money. They 
had laid out an enormous sum for those 
days on such advertising before they re- 
ceived a penny in return, yet when their 
agents at last were sent out they found 
every country druggist overrun with orders 
which he had been unable to fill. There 
was no need for arguing that the remedy 
was good and that the public wou/d want 
it. The demand had already shown itself. 

But, whether you have much or little to 
spend, of course you will want testimonials. 
They will be the least of your troubles. 
Some will come without solicitation. You 
can get a great many others for the asking. 
Small inducements of one kind or another 
will procure the signatures of many more 
estimable men and women to the statement 
that ‘*I have used your Curo with benefit.’’ 
You want, of course, not only testi:nonials 
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from people in the neighborhood where 
you are advertising, but also some from 
persons of distinction. You can get these 
too, if you go about it in the right way. 
Do not be deterred merely because the 
particular celebrity whose recommendation 
you want has already endorsed some one 
else’s medicament or because no symptoms 
of bodily ailments are apparent. ‘There is 
James J. Jeffries, for instance. He is not 
supposedly an invalid, but he has given 
testimonials to Swamp Root and Stuart’s 
tablets, and he may help you. Or, try an 
actress. Julia Marlowe. has given her 
endorsement to Peruna, Orangeine and 
Topaz tonic, Or, if these fail, go ask your 
congressman. He will perhaps oblige you, 
just as Congressman Powers, of Vermont, 
used to oblige Paine’s Celery Compound, 
Greene’s Nervura and Peruna. 

Right here a very important decision 
must be made. How much are you going 
to claim? You are treating one of the 
common ailments, of course. They are the 
profitable ones. Now there are a great 
many people who will buy your medicine 
for fifty cents a bottle if they believe it to 
be about the same thing a doctor would 
charge them two dollars for prescribing. 
They will be all the more willing to buy it, 
if you let them know frankly just what it is 
made of. But will you be satisfied with 
the trade you get in this way? Assume 
that ten men will buy your preparation if 
you say it is as good as a physician’s pre- 
scription, while cheaper and more conven- 
ient. Will not twenty buy it if you tell 
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them it 1s better? Will it not be good 
policy to tell them that you possess secrets 
of which the medical profession knows noth- 
ing, and that you are therefore pretty cer- 
tain to cure where doctors fail? Experience 
shows that you will make more money that 
way, and the only remaining question is, 
how to state your claim most convincingly. 

As to this, every medicine maker must 
work out his own programme, yet for a 
novice, the ‘‘old German chemist’’ may 
be recommended as one of the most trust- 
worthy and reliable of patron saints. 
Through years of poverty,—years varying 
in number from fifteen to fifty,—this ven- 
erable man toiled in his laboratory in 
search of a cure for the ailment which had 
hitherto baffled the world’s scientists, 
Trials and discouragements beset him, but 
at last his precious elixir was perfected. 
—That’s the way to talk to the public.— 
You, the advertiser, have obtained the 
right to put it on the American market, 
and have erected enormous laboratories for 
its manufacture. This priceless boon has 
been brought by you within reach of the 
humblest. You can depend upon the old 
chemist, for he fills the same place in the 
therapeutics of to-day that the sages of the 
Orient did in the superstitious medical 
practice of the middle ages. He is not 
necessarily a German, but he had always 
better be old, always industrious and pa- 
tient, always philanthropic and anxious to 
extend the blessing of health to all his fel- 
low men. And he must be treated respect- 
fully, for there have been disasters through 
the careless use of his name, as in the case 
of one of his discoveries, Scotch Oats 
Essence. 

In that case the patient old chemist 
happened to be Samuel A. Buckland, 
M.D. Dr. Buckland had hit upon the only 
infallible cure for the morphine habit. 
His own portrait, beaming with benevo- 
lence, headed every advertisement. So 
kindly was the visage that it seemed to 
every sufferer like the face of an old friend. 
And such it proved to be, for after a few 
years some one found its exact duplicate in 
a dictionary of biography. ‘There it was 
labeled ‘*‘ Ludwig Spohr, German Com- 
poser.”’ It was discovered at the same 
time that the morphine cure contained 
about half a grain of morphine to the 
ounce. Nowonder the taking of the elixir 
satisfied the craving for the drug. 
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Next to the venerable chemist, as an 
asset in the advertising of patent medicines, 
should be ranked the returned missionary, 
though his name is generally used in a 
somewhat different way. It is easy to be- 
lieve that ‘‘ all the drowsy syrups of the 
‘ast’’ are locked up in his satchel. His 
office had best be located in one of the 
New York office buildings owned by and 
named after a religious society. As one 
might expect from his calling, he is more 
generous than the Germanchemist. That 
savant arranged for the distribution of his 
discovery by ordinary commercial meth- 
ods. The missionary gives his away. For 
illustration take one recent instance. 

The advertisement stated simply that the 
Reverend So-and-so had learned from some 
native tribes the secret of 
their wonderful remedy for 
some disease or other. For 
the sake of suffering hu- 
manity he would impart the 
secret gratis to any one in 
need of it. When a person 
wrote for this he received 
a printed copy of a pre- 
scription, which, as a rule, 
he took at once to a drug- 
gist to be compounded. The 
druggist, in turn, took it up, 
only to find that the mixture 
demanded one _ ingredient 
which he did not have in 
stock. He might write to 
his wholesaler, but in the 
end he was compelled to 


‘‘ Arabian sea grass’’ was not to be had in 
the American market, and that without it 
he could not undertake to put up the pre- 
scription. There was nothing for it then 
but to write for a second time to the mis- 
sionary. He, being a man of thrift and 
foresight, happened to have some on hand, 
though the demands on him had been so 
great that he was forced to ask a high 
price for the few pounds still remaining. 
This is ingenioys and profitable enough 
in its way, though you can see that it is 
complicated and slow in its returns, with 
constant chance that the customer will 
lose interest before you get his money. 
After you have found a satisfactory 
origin for your remedy, you will next want 
a ‘‘staff of skilled physicians’’ to carry 
on the beneficent work. The‘simplest plan 
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is to hire some qualified person to write 
for you as many sample letters as there are 
different sorts of advice to be given to suf- 
ferers from the particular disease with 
which you are dealing. Then it is only 
necessary to sort the morning mail into 
piles and let typewriter girls copy the stereo- 
typed letters of advice. It is customary 
to advertise that ‘‘ correspondence will be 
held sacredly confidential.’’ Your rivals 
all make this promise, too, yet, as the his- 
tory of the business shows, you will have 
occasional chances to buy lists of ‘‘ten 
thousand persons with fits’’ or sufferers 
from any of the other diseases of which 
you and your kind make a _ specialty. 
Such lists are even advertised for sale in 
mail-order journals. Their origin is alto- 
gether mysterious, for, of 
course, no medicine manu- 
facturer would reveal, even 
on the rack, the names of 
the unfortunates who have 
placed their trust in him. 

If, now, you are satisfied 
that the part of wisdom is to 
keep the nature of your 
remedy a profound secret, it 
will be best not to patent it. 
The public applies the term 
‘« patent medicine ’’ roughly 
to any ready made medicine 
sold over the drug store 
counter. Captious reformers 
denounce these because the 
buyers do not know what 
they are made of. Nowa 
patent medicine is a medi- 
cine that is patented, and when a medi- 
cine or anything else is patented, every 
one can find out from the records at 
Washington exactly how it is made. Most 
of the widely advertised medicines are not 
patented at all. In the whole history of 
the Federal government only about nine- 
teen hundred patents have been issued in 
the class of ‘‘ medicines,’’ while the ‘‘ pro- 
prietary list ’’ of a leading drug trade jour- 
nal includes more than’ twenty-eight 
thousand titles, and many drug stores carry 
thirty-five hundred or more proprietary 
medicines. Patent your medicine and you 
can go to law against any one who infringes 
your patent, but there is small satisfaction 
in that. 

Castoria is an example of a patented 
medicine. The proprietor thought it good 
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policy to print his formula on every bottle 
and therefore had to depend on the patent 


laws to protect his business. This was all 
very well so long as the patent lasted, but 
four or five years ago it expired. Now 
any one can make Castoria under the 
original formula, just as any one can make 
a Bell telephone or a sewing machine under 
the original specifications. As a matter 
of fact several brands of Castoria are now 
offered to the trade. It is not merely a 
case of ‘something just as good.’’ The 
substitutes purport to be identically the 
same thing. If they are not, it is because 
their makers are not conscientious in using 
the formula which time has placed at their 
disposal. There is a strong feeling among 
the better class of druggists that in such a 
case the manufacturer whose efforts made 
the good will of the business valuable, is 
still entitled to the field. Efforts to secure 
this are perhaps as successful as those 
made for keeping down the sale of pirated 
books, and are aided by lavish advertising 
on the ‘* accept none but the old, reliable’’ 
order. 

It is a great thing to have a clientéle 
that believes in you. One of the ways to 
get one is to advertise satisfaction or 
money refunded. You may think this 
risky when you consider how often sick 
people under the advice of a skilled physi- 
cian are prone to declare that they have 
received no benefit, and have thrown away 
their money. Yet, you may do it safely 
enough. A dozen of your rivals do already, 
some under restrictions setting a time limit 
and requiring the return of wrappers or 
labels, but others with the same prompt 
liberality with which a first-class restaurant 
would take back an oyster stew on a 
patron’s complaint that is was burned. 
One very widely exploited remedy, com- 
posed of slightly acidulated water and 
worth, —bottle, packing and all included, — 
certainly less than a dime, gets back 
scarcely a tenth of its sales in this way, 
though it stands ready to pay spot cash to 
anyone who is dissatisfied. 

Why is this? You had better accept it 
as a fact, and not inquire the reason. It 
would take a professor of psychology, a 
doctor and a hypnotist in collaboration to 
give you a complete explanation. Why 
will a bread pill make quick cures when 
the patient does not know it is a bread 
pill ? 


A hale New England farmer died last 
year at the age of ninety-seven. The 
editor of one of the magazines devoted to 
health culture wrote to the old gentleman’ s 
son, asking to what he attributed the 
father’s longevity. The answer astonished 
the advocate of the hygienic regimen. In- 
stead of describing teetotalism, cold baths, 
regular exercise and a diet of graham 
bread, the son observed: ‘‘He used 
tobacco from the time he was a boy, and 
took more patent medicines than any other 
man in the state of Massachusetts.’’ There 
is a great deal in that story. A man arrives 
at the age when a stimulant at dinper time 
would very probably be advised by his 
regular physician. He doesn’t feel well. 
You have a good chance of interesting him 
if you enumerate a very imposing list of 
common symptoms, including that ‘ gen- 
eral disinclination for work,’’ which is the 
common lot of humanity. If, by taking a 
tablespoonful of your medicine every four 
hours, he can secure the same sensation of 
general well being which he would from a 
glass of good whiskey, you have made a 
friend of him. Remember, fortunes are 
not made from the customer who occasion- 
ally takes a box of pills, or a dose of cough 
mixture, but from the men and women who 
regularly and systematically empty quart 
bottles, and buy them a dozen at a time. 

A bit of western history may give you 
another hint. When Kansas declared 
for prohibition, wholesale houses that sup- 
plied this territory immediately remarked 
an increase in the sales of certain pleasant 
tasting medicines, especially bitters, tonics 
and cordials. ‘This demand kept up so 
long as the prohibitory law was enforced. 
Then, when the State ceased to be ‘‘ dry,’’ 
except in name, the business went back to 
its normal level. 

The sixty or more tonics and bitters 
which have been analyzed by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, showed 
percentages of alcohol varying from six,— 
about twice that of lager beer,—to forty- 
four,—about that of ordinary whiskey or 
gin. Among those advertised as strictly non- 
alcoholic and specifically recommended for 
the treatment of inebriates, were six which 
contained respectively, 41.6, 28.2, 26.5, 
25.6, 20.5, and 19.5 per cent. of alcohol. 
The Ohio Supreme Court has decided that 
so-called malt extracts come under the 
head of intoxicating beverages, and can be 
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THE MAKING 
sold only by such druggists as carry a Dow 
liquor license, while the federal internal 
revenue authorities have repeatedly made 
similar rulings. 

There is a thorn with every rose, and, 
while you are reaping your harvest, there 
will be impractical reformers who rail 
against you. They will talk of fiery liquors 
in the guise of non-alcoholic tonics, co- 
caine in supposedly harmless catarrh pow- 
ders, corrosive sublimate in soothing face 
bleaches. They will argue that, even when 
you have used good drugs, and mixed them 
honestly, it is dangerous to let the public 
dose themselves without restriction after 
merely guessing what is the matter with 
them. These re 
formers may try to 
bar -you from the 
use of the mails, and 
they will be con- 
stantly at work to 
make you print your 
formula on 


every 
package or bottle 
you sell. ‘Tyran- 


nical governments in 
Europe have taken 
this step, but this is 
the land of the free. 
There are ways of 
meeting all such 
attacks. 

Some of these 
ways were ably de- 
scribed a few years 
ago before the As- 
sociation of Manu- 
facturers and Whole- 
sale Dealers in Pro- 
prietary Articles, which was in session 
at Delmonico’s. Mr. F. J. Cheney, of 
Toledo, whose name is known to everyone 
who reads the advertisements of Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, made some especially note- 
worthy statements. He had advertising 
contracts, he said, with fifteen or sixteen 
thousand newspapers. 


‘*As you all know,'’ he went on, ‘‘ there is 
hardly a year but we have had a lobbyist in 
the different State legislatures ; one year in 
New York, one year in New Jersey, and so 
on, and there has been a constant fear that 
something would come up. So IL. had this 
clause in my contract added. This is what I 
have in every contract I make. ‘It is hereby 
agreed that, should your State, or the United 
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States Government, pass any law that would 
interfere with or restrict the sale of proprietary 
medicines, this contract shall become void.’ 


In the State of Illinois, a few years ago, they 
wanted to assess me three hundred dollars. | 
thought I had a plan better than this, so I 


wrote to about sixty papers, and merely said : 
‘Please look at your contract with me, and 
take note that, if this law passes, you and 
I must stop doing business, and my contracts 
cease.” The next week, every one of them 
had an article.” 


Only a year ago when a bill was before 
the Ohio legislature requiring the publica- 
tion of the formula of all proprietary medi- 
cines, the threat was made that if it passed, 
the members of the 
three leading news- 
paper associations of 
Ohio would adopt 
the policy of print- 
ing the name of the 


attending physician 
with every death 
notice. 

The establish- 


ment of a proprie- 
tary medicine busi- 
ness differs in this 
from the making of 
a rabbit pie. The 
last thing, not the 
first, is to get your 
medicine. Get it 
from a book, get it 
from any doctor, get 
it out of your own 
head. It makes 
little difference. 
Roughly, all propri- 
etary medicines can be put into three 
classes. First, remedies honestly made and 
really valuable if one knows when to take 
them. Second, nostrums which owe their 
popularity to the presence of a large percent- 
age of alcohol or of more dangerous drugs. 
Third, concoctions which have absolutely 
no character one way or the other. The 
buyer can find these three side by 
side on the drug store shelf, though there 
is nothing to tell him which is which. The 
names are the least reliable guides. Not 
long ago a tonic which bore some such 
name as ‘‘ Elixir of Pepsin’’ became very 
popular in the middle west. One of the 
large manufacturers of pepsin thought he 
saw a possible market and sent an agent 
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to the makers of the Elixir. ‘‘Guod 
Lord, ’’ they exclaimed, ‘‘What do we 
want of pepsin? We don’t use a grain 
of it.’’ The manufacturer of one ‘‘ Syrup 
of Figs’’ once sued the manufacturer of 
another ‘‘ Syrup of Figs,’’ for infringement 
ofthe copyrighted name. He lost his suit, 
for the court held that no one could claim 
exclusive right to the word ‘‘figs,’’ which 
was common property, and that there was 
an additional reason for witholding relief 
in this case for the evidence proved that 
no such thing as a fig entered into the 
composition of the medicine which claimed 
prior right to the name. Probably that 
was nothing against its efficacy. 

‘<The preparation contains no honey,”’ 
reported the analyst of a certain ‘‘ Honey 
Cream,’’ ‘‘ but it is probably much more 
valuable than if it did.’’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable illustra- 
tions of what can be done with simple 
means are furnished by the famous Mattei 
remedies, which made an extraordinary 
impression on the London public a little 
more than ten years ago, and obtained so 
distinguished a champion as Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who visited Count Mattei in the 
romantic Italian castle where he was sup- 
posed to guard his secrets. Three of his 
preparations, ‘‘ Elettricita Bianca’’ (white 
electricity), ‘‘ Elettricita Verde’’ (green 
electricity) and ‘‘ Elettricita Rossa’’ (red 
electricity) were sent to a chemist for 
analysis. He suspended them in glass 
tubes to see if they were magnetic, made 
electrical experiments, tried them with 
litmus paper, took their specific gravity, 





used a microscope, applied every known 
test, but nothing happened. 

‘* There is but one substance which pos- 
sesses all the above qualities,’’ he finally 
reported. ‘‘ That iswater. None of these 
fluids differ at all from water in any of their 
properties.’’ The remedies which essayed 
to cure nearly every ill that flesh is heir to, 
and which hundreds of honest people were 
sure had benefited them, were, so far as 
the chemist could find out, only water— 
water, sold at one dollar and twenty cents 
an ounce. 

There has never been a case which quite 
equalled that one, though many approach it. 

And yet, for all such blemishes, few 
businesses can beat this as a commercial 
enterprise. ‘‘ American patent medicines ”’ 
have had their part in the invasion of 
Europe. Our liver pills are swallowed in 
the shadow of the pyramids. The blood 
of the Vikings is purified by American sar- 
saparilla, and in the Imperial City the oiled 
flamingo feather, which the gluttonous 
guests of Lucullus or Petronius employed 
as a relief from the evil effects of overeat- 
ing, has given place among their descend- 
ants to the American digestive tablet. 

The hosts who are carrying the banners 
of this great new world industry own no 
single motto. Yet, should they seek one, 


they would find none more apt than the 
remark of one of the great and successful 
men of their calling, several times a candi- 
date for a congressional nomination: ‘‘I 
have never taken my nerve cure,’’ he said, 
‘« but my nerve cure has done me a great 
deal of good.’’ 
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GETTING INTO LINE 


The Story of a New Life 


By Henry M. Rideout 


7I was on a June day, at the 
time when the results of 
Billy Drummond’s second- 
year exams were beginning 
to appear behind the glass 
front of the bulletin board 
School corridor, that Nason 
Sawyer called him up on the telephone 
from Cambridge to appoint a meeting with 
him. And it was on the same evening, 
cold and rainy, when the saloons and Chi- 
nese laundries across Harrison Avenue 
were beginning to show lighted windows, 
and the rumble of drays was lessening, 
that Billy heard the door bell of two twenty 
nine jangle down on the ground floor, and 
encountered Nason in the obscure light at 
the head of the spiral stairway. 

‘« Sawyer the lawyer,’’ was Billy’s greet- 
ing. ‘‘So you’re really off for New York 
for good, to begin the great fight. Come 
in here and sit down, won’t you? There 
are some fellows in the next room playing 
checkers or something. I don’t believe 
you’re anxious to meet them.’’ 

In this way it fell out that, with the red 
baize table and the student lamp between 
them, they sat in the main room of the 
Lying-In branch, and drifted into serious 
talk. Out of the lighted doorway behind 
them came the click of checkers, the 
scratching of matches, drifting layers of 
pipe-smoke, and fragments of medical con- 
versation. The evening grew along toward 
half past nine. 

The two men had known each other well 
in college, and it was their last chance for 
a long talk. Sawyer had managed the 
business of college teams and papers, man- 
aged many bits of undergraduate politics, 





managed his studies in college and law 
school,—always cool, without apparent en- 
thusiasm or discouragement. Now, as they 
chatted, his long, sharp face and bulbous 
gray eyes showed a droll, elderly interest 
in Billy. 

‘*You’re such a kid still,’’ he said 
calmly, crossing his lean shanks. ‘I can’t 
seem to see you as a doctor, somehow. 
Honestly now, Billy, aren’t you just paying 
your compliments to medicine, as you have 
to football, and,—and books, and pictures, 
and the rest ?’’ 

Billy looked aggrieved. He had a fine 
face,—too fine, some people thought,— 
and quick, black eyes. The odd little 
feminine quirk in his lips grew plainer as 
he retorted :— 

‘Well, why not?—But that’s not it. 
I’ve been carried away with this thing ever 
since I saw my first operation.’’ 

He sprang up, lithe and eager, crossed 
the room and stood by the window, in one 
of his most handsome attitudes. He 
seemed, this evening, to be more alert and 
nervous even than usual. r 

**T can see that affair now,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ By George, I’ll never forget 
it.’ For a moment he pondered, with 
introverted gaze,—then became voluble— 
** You see, one day, junior year, Joe Kim- 
ball took Mac Dawless and me through a 
snowstorm down to the Operating Thea- 
ter,—up a long flight of stairs, you know, 
and then we came out at the very ceiling 
of the amphitheater. It was all terribly 
light, —a dry, white light, —and there were 
rows on rows of big brown seats, with high 
backs, that shelved down to the pit. Joe 
wanted us to go down front; but, there 
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were pails of blood,—chloride of mercury, 
you know, but I thought it was blood 
then,—down there on the tables; and, 
right beside them, an array of cold, steel 
instruments ; so I was too wise to go down, 
and we sat at the very top, up by the 
ceiling. 

‘* And ether! It came up to us in great 
waves, and seemed to make everything 
hazy and fumey. The whole business went 
to my head. And, when the old bald- 
headed surgeon got through chatting down 
there, and the doors at the back of the pit 
swung open, and a push of men in white 
coats rolled in a long table covered 
with cloth,—why, gad! there was a glow 
all over my body. You couldn’t help 
craning forward, somehow, to see what 
would follow. I wouldn’t have missed 
anything then for the world. When they 
took off the cloth, and showed only another 
cloth and a yellow square of flesh, I was 
actually disappointed !’’ 

Drummond broke off sharply, and stood 
listening, with a look of dismay :— 

‘¢ By gad, I thought that was the bell, 
—lucky it wasn’t.” 

‘* Anyway,’’ he went on, ‘‘it was so. 
It was through a mist that I saw the old 
boy take up his scalpel, and heard him 
talk in just a rumble of sound about ap- 
pendicitis, and ‘it is now the ninth day,’ 
andsoon. Then he bent over the square, 
and made a stroke like an engraver. It 
was hours in coming; when it came, it was 
just a thin red line on the yellow square; 
but somehow I didn’t have to look any 
more, and sat up straight, as if a charm 
had broken, you know. When I raised 
my hands to wipe the sweat off my fore- 
head, I found them shockingly light, and 
small, and wa-a-ay off. Everything got 
dark round the edge, except ‘Joe and Mac, 
grinning like asses. And then a little bit 
of a voice came from somewhere and said: 
‘You'd better get out; you look pretty 
bad.’ So I grabbed my ulster, and 
groped down the stairs, and sat down in 
the snow on the courtyard steps and looked 
up into a great whirl of snowflakes, and 
fanned myself with my hat.’’ 

Billy paused, his face bright with en- 
thusiasm for this recollected scene. His 


listener sat frowning slightly, as if over a 
puzzle. 

**In two weeks I was back seeing more 
of them,’’ Billy concluded. ‘< It fascinated 
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me. And next year I went in for chemis- 


try and hygiene—and here we are. And 
it’s fun!”’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said Sawyer, deliberately. 


‘Very good, so far. But if you don’t mean 
to see it through, it’s silly nonsense. ’’ 

‘¢ Excuse me, but I don’t see that at 
all,’’ cried Drummond, with some heat. 
‘Tf I don’t want to spend my summer 
talking to a lot of seaside Flossies, or go- 
ing to Europe again, why can’t I choose 
my own amusement ? If it’s all as horrible 
as you say,—and perhaps I’ll know before 
morning—I’ ll simply throw the whole thing 
overboard, boluses, powders, and all, and 
look for something new.’’ And Billy’s 
black eyes shone. ‘‘ But it zs amusing, 
and just now it’s mighty exciting. Why, 
an hour before you appeared, up came 
Kimball—he’s senior here, you know—all 
white and haggard, and fagged out. He 
wiped his name off the slate there on the 
door, and entered something in that little 
brown book—it’s full of names, Jewesses 
and Irish women—and went to bed. I’m 
sorry you can’t see him, but he’s too tired 
for us to wake. Now that man has been 
through Experience with a great E; and 
do you think that I’m not on my toes to 
see whether I can go through it, too? I’m 
‘Pup,’ and the next case is mine.’’ 

‘«T know, my dear Billy,’’ said Sawyer, 
in his cold and misanthropic voice. ‘‘ But 
the waste of time, the waste—’’ 

‘*Yes, yes! Dozens of people have said 
that,’’ was the reply. ‘* Joe Kimball told 
me pleasantly that I’m a fool and a fungo. 
But your argument—’’ 

Off they went into more talk about law 
and medicine, and about dabblers in both. 
Nason, smiling in his feeble, skeptical 
way, adjusted his finger tips nicely on the 
arms of the chair; Billy talked eagerly, and 
at great length. 

‘*Qh pshaw, Nason!’’ he broke in at 
last. ‘*You’re hopeless. But just in 
point of utility, then; suppose I, when a 
middle-aged and worthless city bachelor, 
should happen to notice that my coachman 
had toe-drop. It might save me from 
having him fall off the box some fine night, 
with the horses at full gallop. Wouldn’t 
that be as useful as the knowledge of con- 
veyancing is to a golf-playing country 
squire ?”” 

‘¢And you really don’t mean ever to 
practice ?”’ asked Sawyer. 
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‘“‘No,” answered Billy, in polite sur- 
prise. ‘Why should 1? My income’s 
at least sufficient. I haven’t a living to 
make—fortunately.’’ 

‘« But interest in your profession,’’ said 
the other, soberly; ‘‘ pleasure in healing 
grievous disease—’’ 

‘Qh, yes, I know; you mean the sort 
of thing that Howard Blair and Mitchell 
Hall are doing,—working for the fun of it 
in dirty alleys, or else shutting themselves 
in a laboratory until they can’t come 
among decent people without bringing 
along a collection of old and rare stinks. 
That’s mostly done for effect; or at best 
it’s morbid pleasure and misdirected 
charity. To make a whim serious, is 
poor taste. How many children in 
the slums will have Howard Blair to 
curse for dragging them into their 
wretched life, or keeping them in it after- 
ward? None of that for me. In Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, you remember, 
there’s a lawyer who says, ‘I incline to 
Cain’s heresy; I let my brother go to the 
devil his own way.’ ’’ 

And Drummond waved the subject 
aside, to talk of Nason’s prospects in New 
York. 

By ten, the two men had said good-by; 
at eleven Billy had gone to bed in the 
little back room where Kimball was sleep- 
ing the sleep of exhaustion. When Billy 
at last dozed off, it was with somewhat the 
feelings of a small boy who must rise to 
take a whipping next day. 

It seemed hardly a minute before the 
electric bell above them gave it’s long 
whirr, with the dismal ring at the end. 
Kimball, in the next bed, groaned and 
swore. Billy jumped up, shuffled for his 
slippers, and stumbled down the winding 
stairs to the front door. 

Outside, in the darkness of the steps, 
stood a small boy, shivering. 

‘*Oh, doctor,’? he whined, ‘they 
wantcher at 14 Gill Court. The McAvoy’s., 
Please hurry, Doctor.’’ 

In five minutes Drummond and the lad 
were off through the streets, dark with 
midnight, splashing with rain—into some 
unknown quarter in the direction of the 
harbor. What with the cold, the sudden 
awakening and the strange excitement, 
Billy’s nerves misgave him as he strode 
along beside the trotting urchin. 

After some time the boy stopped and 
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pointed into a dark passage between two 
buildings. 

**Gill Court’s in there. Fourteen’s on 
the right, and it’s the top floor,’’ he said, 
and instantly disappeared. 

Drummond plunged into the mud and 
blackness of the alley. Stumbling round 
the court and striking many matches at the 
doors, he came at last upon Number Four 
teen. ‘The damp and sordid entry was 
dimly lighted from an open side-door, 
through which came the smell of tobacco 
and cabbage, and a chatter of vile words in 
Italian. ‘Two, three, four flights he groped 
upward on creaking stairs, and came at last 
to another open door, and the smoky light 
of a tin hand-lamp. 

Within, upon a low stool, he saw a 
woman who sat as one forlorn of hope, her 
face buried in her hands. At the sound 
of his feet upon the landing, however, she 
looked up wearily, and on her patient, 
dull, pug-nosed, Irish face Drummond saw 
—what took hold of him unpleasantly—the 
great tears rolling down. 

‘Are ye the doctor?’’ she asked ina 
whisper; and when Billy answered—‘‘ Oh, 
doctor, doctor, what'll we do?’’ she whis- 
pered and fell once more to weeping si- 
lently. 

Not set at ease by this reception, he en- 
tered the stuffy room, where the air was 
glutinously close with heat and evil smells. 

‘My good woman,’’ he said rather 
helplessly, ‘‘ this is no place for you. You 
ought to be in bed.’’ 

‘¢Sssh, for God’s sake!’’ she replied in 
a frightened voice; and without looking 
up, pointed behind her to the corner. 
There, upon the only bed in the room, 
sprawled a man, unshaven, foully clothed; 
and with the heavy breathing and flushed 
face of dxunken sleep; one hairy, corded 
hand dangled over the side of the bed. 

‘*He’ll be a roarin’ divil if ye wake 
him,”’ continued the woman. ‘‘ He’s been 
there since nine o’clock, and he tould me 
to go to Hell with the baby.’’ 

Drummond’s flesh quailed, and for an 
instant he stood gripped by the most cow- 
ardly fear. That brute might easily kill 
him in such a house of thugs. ‘‘ This is 
Mr. McAvoy,’’ he caught himself think- 
ing, ‘‘ apparently this is Mr. McAvoy,”’’ 
and he felt a touch of wonder at his own 
flippancy. The sense of what would hap- 
pen if the man woke rushed upon him with 
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the weight of a suffocating dream; next he 
was aware only of the smell of whiskey, and 
that huge hand by the bedside! But 
finally, as by a clearing of haze, shame 
rose in him, and he recalled that at least 
he had never before been afraid of a 
drunken man. 

He took the sleeper by the shoulder. 

*¢Come,’’ he said, ‘‘ get up.’’ 

The woman cried out upon the love of 
God; the man, with a jumble of oaths, sat 
up, swaying, and stared at Drummond. 

‘¢ Wha’—wha’—who in Hell are you ?”’ 

‘*I’m the doctor,’’ said Drummond 
stoutly. ‘‘ Do you want your wife to die ?’’ 

‘¢ Do I want—want,’’ muttered the man 
getting to his feet, and then, in a burst of 
fierceness, ‘‘ Don’t ye lay a finger on 
her!’’ he cried huskily. 

‘1 don’t want to,’’ answered Billy with 
a great deal of truth; ‘‘but I’m going to 
save her life and the child’s. See, there 
she sits nigh dead with pain and you were 
snoring on the bed. Shame! What way 
was that for an Irishman toact? It’s more 
like those Dagoes downstairs!’ 

‘«T’m no Dago,”’ cried the man angrily. 
‘*No wan iver called Gaun McAvoy a 
dirthy Dago.’’ 

‘«Then don’t treat your wife like one.’’ 

The reason in this seemed to penetrate 
the fumes of liquor. From blind agres- 
siveness the man’s face fell to stupid med- 
itation. 

‘«What’ll we do?’’ he whispered at last. 
‘‘Docthor, let’s put her t’ bed. That’s 
it. That’s it. Let’s put ’er t’ bed, Doc.’’ 

‘¢ No,’’ said Drummond, ‘‘ I’ll look to 
that. Letmesee. Haven’t you a pitcher or 
a pail, or something? Take it down to the 
nearest all night hash-house and get it filled 
with hot water. I'll pay them. Lug up 
enough water to fill that tub in the corner.’’ 

Still grumbling about Dagoes, the man 
groped out a can from behind the stove. 

‘¢That’ll do,” said Drummond; ‘‘ but 
hurry up.’’ And as he turned toward the 
woman he heard the man’s steps reel down- 
ward, then a bumping noise and a crash 
of tin on the landing below. 

‘‘He’s broken his neck, I trust,’’ 
thought Billy; ‘‘ anyway, I’ve cleared the 
decks.’’ 


Then his work began. The rest was a 


nightmare, crude and terrible; a nightmare 
of bestial squalor, of fierce pain, of groans, 
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of curses that were prayers, and prayers 
that were blasphemy; yet a nightmare 
in which, for the first time, Drummond 
felt some one else working in him, some 
one clear-headed, quick, and of an undi- 
vided resolution. 

And outside the weather cleared, as the 
dawn began to stir somewhere through the 
wide darkness. Every half hour Gaun Mc- 
Avoy, each time nearer to tears, clumped 
in to pour the hot water into the tub. 

**She’ll not die, Docther?’’ he kept 
asking, and Drummond threw over his 
shoulder the answer:— 

** No, of course not,—if you keep on 
helping me.’’ . 

And so passed, in the heat, the dim 
light, the smell of drugs and the throes of 
travail, the strangest night in Billy Drum- 
mond’s experience. Yet when the worst 
of the work was over, when young Mr. 
McAvoy, dressed in his father’s only white 
shirt, lay quiescent at his mother’s side, 
and when the smoky lamp had at last gone 
sputtering out, there came the strangest 
thing of all. For as Drummond, his drip- 
ping hair plastered to his forehead, and 
his shirt bosom cleaving to his chest with 
sweat, looked abroad from the dingy ten- 
ement window upon the harbor, and the 
first sunrise he had seen in years, a deep 
soberness filled his mind. After much 
smaller achievements he had often felt a 
heady exultation; but now, when this great, 
brutal miracle had been accomplished, and 
they were four in that room who had been 
three, he was only thankful and serious. 

As the red light went leaping up the sky 
he looked at it as at some prodigy. A 
snatch of Grieg—‘‘ Morgenstimmung ’’— 
ran through his head; but he hardly no- 
ticed it, for grave thoughts were hammer- 
ing at his conscience. He had nearly been 
a coward that night; he had been a fool 
every day of his life. Sawyer’s phrase, 
‘‘pleasure in healing grievous disease,’’ 
recurred to him with almost Biblical dig- 
nity. The sense of responsibility toward 
men and things began to crowd in upon 
him, to cry out within him so insistently, 
that he was amazed. 

He wiped the sweat out of his eyes and 
turned to pack the handbag. 

‘«T’d be an ass to buy those polo ponies 
now,’’ he thought. ‘*They’d only eat 
their heads off.’’ 
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Stirrup to stirrup, never speaking. 


WHEN THE BREACH WAS CLOSED 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


WO men rode down a stony 
gorge in the Kentucky 
mountains one soft night in 
summer. ‘They rode knee 
to knee, stirrup to stirrup, 
silently. ‘The moonlight fell 

brokenly through the trees and vines and 

bushes. The men were far past middle 
life. The beard of one was gray, and the 
beard of the other was white, but they rode 
sturdily and upright. Upon the crupper 
of the horse on the right a little girl was 
seated astride, with her arms around the 
man as far as they would go. The men 
were thoroughly a part of the wild scenery 
which surrounded and enveloped them. 

Their clothing was of the coarsest kind ; 

the unearthly glamour of the witch-light 
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falling over them could not hide their un- 


kempt appearance,—their obvious scorg 
of personal seeming. But the horses were 
sleek and in good trim. Down the gorge, 
through the moonlight, rode the queer 


pair, stirrup to stirrup, never speaking. 


For more years than a person of that re- 
gion could vouchsafe with any degree of 
accuracy there had been trouble, deep and 
deadly, on Crowfoot. Crowfoot was a 
trifurcated spur of the Cumberlands, and 
from one end to the other the ground was 
hostile. The Skidmores lived on the point 
further east, and the Buckleys lived on 
the point further west, and the intervening 
point of the spur,—completing Crowfoot, 
—was without occupants. Wild Bill Skid- 
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more was the head of his clan, and Long 
Jake Buckley was the head of his. ‘They 
had it from their fathers, and their fathers 
from their grandfathers, that years ago a 
Skidmore had wronged a Buckley, or vice 
versa, according to who was telling the 
tale, and that constant and continued 
bloodshed was the only means of redress. 

It was blackest treason for a man of one 
house to look upon a girl of the opposite 
clan with any feeling save that of disgust 
and hatred, and it was equal heresy for a 
girl to accept attentions from an enemy to 
her blood. But all such mundane arrange- 
ments Fate laughs to scorn in her own good 
time, and so it came about that after years 
and years of open warfare, a Skidmore 
loved a Buckley. He was a hardheaded, 
hardfisted fellow, young Pete Skidmore. 
And Rosie Buckley was like a wild flower 
of her native heath. He saw her first at a 
dance on Big Goose Creek. It was a 
Buckley dance, and a Skidmore hadn't 
any business to be within miles of the place, 
but with characteristic deviltry Pete had 
fared over the intervening spur to have a 
look at the festivities. Skulking in the 
shadows at a safe distance he watched the 
scene, and he saw that the life of it was 
one buxom, red-cheeked lass, with black- 
braided hair, and a merry laugh always on 
her lips. Before he left he heard some one 
call her name, so he knew who she was. 
Not many days later he chanced to see her 
alone, and his heart warmed with longing. 
He had swung down a ravine early one 
morning with a string of squirrels in his 
hand and his gun over his shoulder, and so 
on to the dirt road leading to the nearest 
town. Directly before him was Rosie 
Buckley, riding by herself to market. She 
had not seen him, and he stepped back to 
the side of the road. She came jogging 
on, singing as she came. Ten feet away 
she raised her head, and their eyes met. 
She stopped singing, but rode on bravely, 
eyeing him coldly all the time. When she 
was opposite him, Pete smiled and bowed, 
and when he saw the quick blood mount 
up to her face his heart exulted. After 
she was gone he stood a long time without 
moving, looking at the trail her horse’s 
feet had left in the dust. 

He came upon her in the burying- 
ground of her people a few days later. He 
risked a greeting, flushing as he spoke the 
simple words. She barely nodded, then rode 


slowly away from him towards the western 
spur, whither he dared not follow. He 
hovered about the spot thereafter, lonely 
and desolate though it was, and one after- 
noon she came again, blithe and happy. 
Pete, screened by some bushes, waited until 
she had slipped from her horse and had 
made her way through the weeds and mat- 
ted grass to one of the newest graves in the 
place, then, as she stooped to place some 
wild flowers upon it, he came and stood 
quite near, 

‘* Evenin’,’’ he said pleasantly. 

The girl stood upright and trembled 
violently, with a scared look on her face. 

‘*You—you’re a Skidmore!’’ ,she an- 
swered, but there was more of fright than 
repulsion in her votce. 

‘*I’m Pete Skidmore. Your name ’s 
Rosie, ain’t it? I seen yo’ at the dance 
on Big Goose.’’ 

‘* How—why—’”’ 

‘Oh, I ’uz aroun’. I come tosee whut’ 
uz goin’ on. I’m not ’feered uv any man!’ 

She looked at him and believed it to be 
true. 

‘© Yo’ mustn’t talk to me,’’ she faltered; 
‘<T’m a Buckley!’’ 

‘«T know yo’ air, but love don’t take no 
’count uv sich things. Come, an’ le’s 
talk it over, Rosie. ‘They’s no use bein’ 
foolish.’’ 

He was standing close by the grave 
then, and he stretched his hand out over 
it as he spoke. 

‘‘It’s foolish to keep on killin’ each 
other,’’ he said earnestly. ‘* Le’s you ’an 
me marry, an’ put a stop to it all !’’ 

She looked in a desperate way at his 
strong frame, then his steady eyes caught 
hers and held them. 

‘«Come, Rosie,’’ he said again plead- 
ingly. 

She gave a shivering sigh, then put her 
hand in his across the low mound which 
one of his house had caused to he made. 

‘TI can’t! Ican’t!’’ she said, but all 
the time he was gently but forcibly draw- 
ing her towards him. 

Her feet passed over the line marked by 
the fresh earth between them, and she 
stood beside him. 

‘«S’pose any uv ’em ’d see!’’ she 
moaned. ‘‘S’pose dad’d see; he’d shoot 
me!’ 

‘‘Don’t be ’feered, Rosie,’’ said Pete 
soothingly; ‘‘thar’s nobody to see, ’n’ if 
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thar wuz’’—he drew forward the rifle which 
he had been holding behind his back with 
his left hand. ‘I c’n cut a turkey’s head 


”? 


off at a hund’ed yards 
‘¢Don’t!’’? she said, with a gesture of 
protest. 
way.’’ 
He led her silently to an uncouth stone 
whim of some 


‘‘T’m_ so tired uv livin’ this 


sarcophagus which the 
Buckley had caused 
to be reared over 
the bones of a slain 
ancestor. Drawing 
her down beside 
him upon this, he 
leaned his rifle 
against the crude 
stones and faced 
her again. 

‘¢T loved ye that 
night when I seen 
ye on Big Goose,’’ 
he said, holding 
her gaze by the 
sheer mastery of his 
will, ‘*’n’ I want ye 
to marry me, ’n’ 
holp stop all this 
bloodshed. Thar’s 
no use init, ’n’ peo- 
ple c’n jist as well 
live peaceable.’’ 

‘¢ Dad ’ll never 
let me come back,’’ 
she whispered; 
‘‘yo’ don’t know 
Long Jake!’ A 
vision of his own 
stern sire flashed 
across Pete’s mind, 
but he persevered 
doggedly. 

‘ON’ ef they 
won’t, won’t we be enough fur each other ? 
But soon or late, they'll come ’roun’. 
Will ye go? Will ye go with me?’ 

With sudden fierceness he gripped her 
hands and leaned towards her. 

‘Where, Pete?’’ she asked, bewil- 
dered. 

‘‘ Away, fust! ‘Then we'll come back, 
’n’ ef they won’t take us in, thar’s the 
middle toe uv Crowfoot, ’n’ nobody c’n 
keep us from buildin’ a house ’n’ livin’ 
thar. Rosie, won’t ye come?”’ 

‘¢When?—’N’ not say good-by?”’ 

‘*They’d lock ye up till some o’ yo’ 





“\S’pose dad'’d see; he’d shoot me!” live with 
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people killed me. Now, Rosie; now! 
My hoss ’s out yonder, ’n’ he’s big ’n’ 
strong. Won’t ye trust me, Rosie, gal?’’ 

‘*Y—yes!’’ she sobbed, and fell for- 
ward, trembling upon his breast. 

All that night over the yellow mountain 
road a big horse traveled with a double 
burden. Morning found the fugitives in a 
small town, and by noon they were wed. 

Then the _fool- 
hardy nature of 
Pete asserted itself 
again. Leaving his 
wife safe in another 
part of the moun- 
tains, he rode with 
one other compan- 
ion—a stranger to 
the parts—bac k to 
Crowfoot, up to the 
crest of the central 
spur which no one 
owned. ‘There he 
waited while he 
sent his friend on 
an embassy to his 
father, Wild Bill, 
telling him he want- 
ed to bring his wife 
there and live with 
him, as he had al- 
ways done. The 
old man’s answer 
was —‘‘I’llsee’im 
in hell fust!’’ Then 
the messenger went 
westward, bearing 
word to Long Jake 
Buckley that Pete 
and his wife would 
like to come ahd 

h them. 
a Long Jake said— 

I’ll kill im, damn ’im, the fust time I 
see ’im!’’ When these respective replies 
had been received, Pete, not at all aston- 
ished nor disconcerted, began the erection 
of a cabin on the neutral spur of Crowfoot. 
He didn’t intend that anyone should drive 
him from the spot where he was born and 
raised. When the humble shelter was 
finished he brought Rosie to it, and there 
they began their life of loneliness. 

The act of the two young people, instead 
of placating hardened consciences, seemed 
but to embitter the more the hearts of the 
outraged families. They lived and moved 
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upon their respective preserves, and the 
lone cabin upon the central spur never 
had a visitor. Its inmates were let alone; 
that was all they could ask. Were they in 
want? Noone knew. Were they sick? 
No one cared. 

It was at this stage of affairs that a wan- 
dering preacher came among the Skidmores 
one day. He had heard of the recent 
marriage; he came to see if he could not 
employ it to bring about a reconciliation 
between the two factions. ‘The Skidmores 
grew angry and would not listen. But the 
preacher was a determined man. He got 
them together one evening and fired the 
straight gospel at them from a stump in 
the yard. He did not spare invective, 
and he did not say Hades when he meant 
Hell. He did not broach the forbidden 
subject, but he talked all around it, and 
sometimes he brushed against it. Wild 
Bill sat on a chair beside his door with his 
tribe around him, and took it allin. The 
language he listened to was plain; he under- 
stood it. 

The next day the preacher moved over 
to the Buckleys, and there his special sub- 
ject was again tabooed. But that night 
the Buckleys came, big and little, to listen 
to him, and after the talk was over Long 
Jake wondered to himself if what the fel- 
low said was true. The preacher went 
to the lonely cabin. Pete and Rosie were 
willing and waiting for a friendly move. 
The preacher told them to grasp every 
chance for making up the fuss; that he had 
sown good seed and he hoped the fruit 
would come in time. ‘Then he sought 
other fields. 

In the rugged bosoms of each of the 
feudist patriarchs strange thoughts were 
struggling into form. ‘* Kill or be killed ”’ 
had been their motto for years, ‘* For- 
give or be damned ’’ was a new creed, and 
a startling one. The clan wondered what 
had come over Wild Bill. He seemed 
never at ease, and was restless and afraid; 
he of all men! The Buckleys looked at 
Long Jake in wonder as he sat day in and 
day out, with his chin sunk in thought. 

Winter passed and spring bloomed upon 
the hills. Like the flags of a conquering 
army the trees shook out their green ban- 
ners, and the birds sang in the thickets. 
Then summer came and the wild grapes 
ripened in their tangled coverts. In the 
little cabin on the central spur Rosie’s 


hour had come. She lay upon her rude 
pallet, her face stamped with an undefin- 
able terror. The holy mystery of mother- 
hood confronted her. Pete was there, 
silent, helpless. His ox-like strength 
could not help her. An old woman anda 
little girl were in the room. The woman 
lived in a miserable hut at the base of the 
mountain, with her grandchild, and sided 
with neither faction. Pete had prevailed 
upon her to come. With the rising of the 
moon a boy was born. The mother lay 
very still. 

‘*Pete,’’ she said, after a long time, 
‘*send fur ’em—your dad, my dad.’’ 

The man was dumb, he could not leave 
her. He swept his eyes around helplessly. 
The ten year old girl understood, and came 
forward. 

**T’ll go,” she said, ‘‘to Long Jake’s 
fust, ’cause it’s the clostest. ‘Then him 
an’ me c’n ride. I’m not ’feerd.’’ 

She slipped out into the night. 

Long Jake listened to the story, jerked 
out in gasps, for the child had run most 
of the way. He thought for a few minutes, 
then went and saddled his horse, took the 
child up behind him, and rode off. Half 
way to the Skidmores he stopped, dis- 
mounted, spoke briefly to his companion, 
thensat down on the roots of a tree to 
wait, with his head in his hands. ‘The 
elfin figure astride the big horse sped on 
alone. Wild Bill blinked and stared at 
the tale he heard. 

‘*He’s waitin’ fur ye at the ben’ in 
Possum holler,’’ the girl concluded, ‘‘ an’ 
he ain’t got nary weepon. ’N’ it’s a 


> 


boy! 


Two men rode down a rocky gorge one 
summer night, stirrup to stirrup. There 
were no signs of weapons upon either, and 
they said never a word. A child rode be- 
hind one, holding with both hands to his 
coarse shirt. After a while the horsemen 
debouched into a small open, then trailed 
diagonally up the side of the neutral spur. 
Before the lonely cabin upon its top they 
drew rein, swung themselves to earth, and 
hitched to different limbs of the same tree. 
Long Jake reached the door first—it was 
his daughter. Wild Bill and the little 
messenger followed closely behind, and 
they all went in. The tallow candle on 


the shelf above the cot guttered, and shed 
a yellow, unnatural light around. No 
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“Well call him Buckley Skidmore.” 


one had thought to snuff it. Wild Bill 
walked over, and with his horny finger 
and thumb pinched off the charred wick. 
The candle blazed up afresh. With the 
heavy tread of boots on the oak floor the 
young mother opened her eyes wearily. 
She saw her father standing at her feet, 
wordless; a little distance away was the 
ancient enemy of her house. 

‘¢Dad,’’ she said, in a faint voice, 
**'come *ere.”’ 

She raised her right hand and beckoned 
feebly. The gaunt figure obeyed, but 
still stood, awed, and not knowing what to 


do. 


2 
‘¢ Pete’s dad! I want Pete’s dad, too!’’ 
moaned Rosie, with the queru wail of 
a child. 


Wild Bill moved to her othe 

‘‘ I’m here, gal!’’ he said, 
the gruffness in | 
pity. 

The sufferer 
came to her face. 

‘¢You—Wild Bill Skidmore—an’ you, 
dad,—it’s time to quit killin’. ‘The blood’s 
the same now—here’s the fust!’’ She 
placed her hand on a little knot in the bed- 
clothes near her breast. 


ide 
through 
1is voice ran a strain of 


a smile 


looked up, 


‘His blood is 
your’n, dad, an’ his blood is your’n, Wild 
£89 
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Bill. I’m goin’ to die, I’m feerd, but yo’ 
mus’ make up fust, fur the sake uv the 
boy!’ 

She stopped, with Pete’s shaggy head 
bent low over the hand he held. 

Slowly her free hand wandered back to 


the knot in the bed clothes again. 
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‘*We’ll call ’im Buckley Skidmore,’’ 
she said. 

**?N’ we'll lay down the gun frum this 
night!’ spoke Long Jake, thrusting out a 
big, hairy hand. 

Wild Bill took it. 

**So holp us God!’’ he said. 





THE 


MEN AND THE HOUR 


A Crisis in the Land of Disasters 


By Ellery 


velt sent his annual message 


to Congress. All the prob- 





lems confronting the nation 


claimed his attention. ‘To meet them, he 


made thirty-two specific recommendations, 


but first and foremost he demanded this:— 


‘ 


‘¢The passage of a law requiring the 
adoption of a block-signal system has been 
proposed to the Congress. I earnestly 
concur in that recommendation, and would 
also point out to the Congress the urgent 
need of legislation in the interest of the pub- 
lic safety limiting the hours of labor for rail- 
road employees in train service upon rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, and 
providing that only trained and experienced 
persons be employed in positions of respon- 
sibility connected with the operation of 
trains. Of course nothing can ever pre- 


vent accidents caused by human weakness 
or misconduct ; and there should be dras- 


Sedgwick 


tic punishment for any railroad employee, 
whether officer or man, who by issuance 
of wrong orders or by disobedience of 
orders causes disaster.”’ 

There he passed on to other subjects, 
and presently reverted to the railroads, 
suggesting that the vexed question of 
freight rates be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Instantly Con- 
gress grew interested, and ever since that 
Why ? 


At bottom the reason is just this: You can 


interest has been at fever heat. 


argue about the value of American lives, 
The 


thought is not definite, of course, but that’s 


but hands off American business! 
the feeling which prompts it. 
Congress in its wisdom represents pretty 
accurately the temper of the American peo- 
ple and the measure of their determination. 


The reason Congressmen take to heart the 
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matter of American dollars and make light 
of American lives is precisely because their 
constituents do. That is a point to re- 
member. We are a boss-ridden people 
only because the boss system is the easiest 
known form of government. It takes the 
least time, it makes the least trouble, 
and we like it. We delegate to our bosses 
the appointment of Congressmen because 
that’s part of the system we have adopted. 
But in the bargain it is quite understood 
between us that anything we really mean 
to have done, will be done. 

Take the specific instance before us. 
The matter of preferential freight rates is 
one which touches the bottom dollar in a 
good many million American pockets. 
Railroad presidents may testify that there 
is nothing the railroads more desire than 
the suppression of rebates and the various 


’ 


varieties of ‘*come back’’ which railroad 
ingenuity has in the past devised, and then 
go on as they always do to warn the Pres- 
ident in solemn terms of the pregnant dan- 
gers of allowing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to see that they are suppressed. 
The American people have made up their 
minds that something ought to be done 
about the question of rates, and Congress 
knows it. Senators may squirm and Rep- 


resentatives wriggle, but in one form or 


another the rate question will be settled by 
direct legislation—mark that—just because 
the people want it settled in that way. 

And the one reason our statute books 
to-day do not bear a law requiring the 
adoption of a block signal system, a law ear- 
nestly recommended by the President, a law 
which if passed to-morrow would save life 
or timb to some seventy thousand Ameri- 


cans every year of its existence, is because 


the American people do not care enough 
about it. 
Why, if even the three hundred thousand 


people who buy this Magazine cared 
enough about it to write one letter apiece, 
that legislation would surely come to pass. 
Think of the effect upon the minds of 
Congressmen if three hundred thousand 
letters were delivered at their desks, each 
reading somewhat as follows:— 


Sir: Believing that the preservation of 


life and property is the first obje« t of gov- 
ernment, and that the death or mutil:tion 
of seventy thousand Americans on the rail- 
roads of this country in a single year is a 
crime against the citizenship of the United 
States, I require and charge you as my 
Representative in Congress, to forward by 
every means in your power the bill drafted 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


already introduced into Congress and ear- 
nestly indorsed by the President, requiring 
the general adoption by the railroads of 


the United States of the Block Signal Sys- 
tem. ‘This letter is the result oi my earnest 


convictions. In proportion as your zeal is 
shown in the matter, I must hold you per 
sonally responsible for the death or safety 
of the army of our fellow citizens who must 
die on, our railroads unless something is 
done. 

I remain, yours very respectfully, 


Can you imagine, reader, anything bet- 
ter calculated to bring results than this 
simple expedient ? Are you willing to take 


the trouble? Can you rest easy if you 


don’t ? 


At this writing we hope to substitute for 


less timely matter in this number of the 
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Magazine, an article which we have had 
prepared with much care on the personali- 
ties and qualifications of our great railroad 
presidents. More than any representative 
body of men of achievement, they are un- 
known to their fellow-citizens. Several of 
them on account of individual accomplish- 
ments, have been widely advertised, but 
when we consider the immense public im- 
portance of their positions, it is surprising 
how fragmentary our information concern- 
ing them has been until the question of 
suppression of railroad rebates has brought 
them suddenly into the notice of the na- 
tion. But we have a greater interest in 
publishing this article than the mere seizing 
of current interest. We want our readers to 
know what men are these who direct the des- 
tinies of American transportation and who 
are directly and personally responsible for 
the efficiency of the railroad armies be- 
neath their control. The author’s account 
of them is laudatory. Yet Mr. Spearman 
is not a writer to set statements down at 
random, and we believe there is no exag- 
geration in the high opinion he gives of 
their ability to serve the public. There’s 
the question, Will they use to the full 
their energy, capacity and power to bring 
about reform, which they know to be right? 
Will they place the public first, or stock- 


holders first? Or will they take the larger 
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view that the railroad which serves the 
public best must in the long run serve its 
stockholders best ? 

There is not to-day a single president 
of any important railroad in the United 
States who does not believe in the efficacy 
of the Block System as a preventive of 
accidents. I will go further and say that 
no railroad president in this country would 
dare to state either in writing or in public 
that he does not believe in the Block 
System. 

The papers of every day tell us how 
wrecks occur; an over-worked or under- 
trained engineer, misread telegrams, rotten 
ties, careless track walking. It is all owing 
to the hideous complications of human 
carelessness. Give us the Block System, the 
rigid system of signals invariably displayed 
at the same place and to the same man, 
Then give us a disciplined railroad force — 
the discipline enforced from the top down, 
with one man responsible and he the man 
at the top. Give us these and America will 
no longer be the Land of Disaster. 

There is the situation. With the ablest 
men of the country managing our railroads, 
with power in the hands of the people, 
with the President urging reform, delay is 
Let 


worse than needless. It is wicked. 


each of us look sharply to himself lest in 


his heart he find himself responsible. 
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THE PIRATE’S GUEST 
By Theodore Roberts 


SCHOONER up from Santa Cruz, with treasure in her hold— 
Silks, and gems, and silver bars, and Spanish wine, and gold. 


A schooner up from Santa Cruz, with something to forget, 





And rubies on the captain’s hands, and in the lazarette. 
* * * 


he captain spilled his liquor. The captain banged the board. 
His guest leaned back—his voice was soft, his smile was like a sword— 
Sudden and thin—the lantern swung and tossed the shadows wide. 


They heard the black wind overhead, the waves along the side. 


hey threw for gold. They threw for souis. The captain’s face shon te 
Jetween the ruddy table and the swinging of the light. 
His great, brute face shone white like milk. His great hands twitched ar read 
‘¢ Bare to the skin—naked as sin—now take my knife,’’ he said. 


he dirk flashed up, and trembled like a moonbeam in the air. 

The glasses rang.a warning. ‘The shadows waved ‘* beware.’’ 
The captain’s guest laughed soft and low. ‘‘ What use, my friend ?’”’ he L, 
*¢To knife old Richard English ?—men say how he is dead.’’ 


hey found the knife in the bulkhead—the good haft bent and split. 
They found the body sprawling, with the soul gone out of it. 

The red wine lay in puddles on bench, and board, and floor. 

‘¢ By the bones of old Dick English, he’s dead of the rum,’’ they swore 


“MA said the guest, ‘‘ that swine was no fit chief for you— 
‘‘He rattled the dice with me—you’re mine now, ship and crew. 
‘¢Gold and silver and wine, windlass and spar and bell— 

¢¢T won you here with the dice, and I’ll take you along to Hell.’’ 


he Jamp swung up, and smashed on the deck-beam overhead. 
The bulkheads buckled and split. The spars came down like lead. 
The seamen reeled with the shadows—the dead man rolled between. 
‘¢T’ll pilot you down,’’ the thin voice cried, ‘‘by a light you have never s 


A schooner up from Santa Cruz, with store of gems and gold— 
The altar-pomp of churches for ballast in her hold. 

The timid traders crowd along, and scan the heedless main 

For a fearful, swelling topsail that will never lift again. 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOR 


By Seumas MacManus 


WITH DRAWINGS BY R. KIRBY 


RELAND is pre-eminently a 
land of contrasts and para- 
doxes. It is the land of sun 
and of shadow ; the land of 
smiles and tears; of mirth 
and melancholy; of finest 
wit and of broadest humor. 

Yes, it is the land of smiles and of tears, 
both literally and meteorologically,—espe- 
cially meteorologically. A Cockney tourist 
was touring in our country one time. Our 
skies were weeping copiously just then (as 
often they are), and for ten consecutive days 
he experienced nothing but a mizzling rain. 
‘Ts it halways raining like this ’ere ?’’ he at 
length, in disgust and downheartedness, in- 
quired of his jarvey. ‘‘Arrah, not at all, 
sir,’’ Tarry replied, in such a cheery voice 
that the Cockney’s sinking heart began to 
rise in hope again,—‘‘sometimes it comes 
down in bucketfuls !” 

The jarvey is ever one of our rarest wits, and 
oftentimes by his wit he lives, rather more 
than by the poor animal which he drives, — 
and from a too persistent brooding on which 
he finds it his busi- 
ness to divert the 
tourist’s attention. 
Ready wit, jests, song 
and story, do the 
business for him, 
and the fare, ab- 
sorbed in the jarvey’s 
conversation, is all 
oblivious of the fact 
that Molly the mare, 
is indulging in an in- 
dolent crawl,—nib- 
bling an occasional 
mouthful of grass 
from the roadside 
even, when away 
back in his sub-con- 
sciousness he be- 
lieves he 1s_ being 
whisked around the 
country at race-horse 





The Irish jarvey will not deign to pe un- 
enlightened upon any point. Around the 
base of the great statue of Daniel O' Connell, 
in O'Connell Street, Dublin, is a circle of 
figures, representing different trades and pro- 
fessions. ‘*What are those figures?’’ the 
tourist, who was (on a rainy day, too) seeing 
the sights of Dublin, inquired of his jarvey. 
‘Them, sir?’’ said the jarvey, who had 
never thought upon the subject before, but 
who now glanced at the figures. ‘* Why, 
them is the twelve apostles, of course.”’ The 
tourist was a Scotchman, so he counted the 
figures. ‘‘ There’s nae mair than ten in't,” 
said he, in indignation. ‘‘ Then the balance 
of them has gone in out of the rain.—Jump 
up on the car, sir, until I show you the Phoe- 
nix Park, the grandest Park in Europe, or in 
Ameriky, either, for that matter.’’ 

Larry Kearney, a Donegal jarvey, was one 
of the dryest wits that ever cracked a whip or 
a jest. He was wont to have the privilege 
and profit of driving the bishop when he 
came that way upon his usual rounds. But 
one time Larry was anticipated by the local 





rate. ‘*Sometimes it comes down in bucketfuls.”’ 
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parish priest, Father Dan, who, 
having come into possession of a 
remarkable old chaise, and a quad- 
ruped almost as ancient, thought 
to do both himself and the bishop 
the honor of driving his Lordship 
to the Parochial house. ‘I am 
sorry, Larry,” the bishop humbly 
apologized, ‘‘not to gowith you, 
but, as you see, Father Dan, hav- 
ing done me the honor of coming 
specially for me, must be patron- 
ized this time.’’ ‘No apologies, 
my lord,’’ said Larry, dryly, in the 
hearing of the good old parish 
priest. ‘‘ But, if Father Dan's first 
trade was a failure, why didn’t he 
drop me a hint that he was taking 
to driving, and I would not stand 
between him and your lordship’s 
shilling.” Notwithstanding the 
bishop’s hearty laugh, no smile 
broke the solemnity of Larry's vis- 
age. ‘Larry, Larry,” said Father 
Dan, ‘‘I am sorry for my stupidity, 
but it never entered my head that I was doing 
anything you would object to.’’ ‘*Thanky, 
thanky."’ said Larry, still dryly, ‘*wouldn't 
your reverence think mea mighty mean man, 
if, when you were going to preach on a Sun- 
day, I stepped up into the pulpit afore you 
and took the words out of your mouth?” 
Larry had his revenge, however, for, on a 
time about twelve months later, when he had 
driven the bishop to Father Dan's, and there 
waited for some hours, in order to bear the 
bishop therefrom into the next parish, and 
being, contrary to custom, and through an 
oversight of Father Dan's housekeeper, neg- 
lected and not asked to partake of a meal, or 
refreshments of any kind, he paid Father Dan 
off quite satisfactorily. When the bishop 
emerged from the parochial house, accompa- 
nied by Father Dan, and attempted to mount 
the car, his foot slipped, and he narrowly 
escaped falling. ‘‘ Take care, my lord,” said 
Father Dan, in alarm. ‘‘Ay, take care, my 
lord,” said Larry, from his seat on the dicky 
of the car,—‘‘take great care, my lord, for 
it’s easier breakin’ your neck than breakin’ 
your fast hereabouts.”” 

The proverbs of a nation are the distilled 
wit of generations of people; and the true 
wit of the race is oftentimes in proportion to 
the truth and beauty of its proverbs. Few 
nations, and few languages, possess more 
beautiful sayings than the Irish. Their say- 
ings are singularly rich in poetry, in philoso- 
phy, in satire, in wisdom at large. ‘* The 
silent mouth is melodious,"’ is an Irish aphor- 
ism pregnant with beauty and poetry. And 
another saying, inculcating a charity which is 
spiritually needed in this modern world of 
ours, is that which tells us ‘‘Our eyes should 


WN 
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** Single misfortunes seldom come alon 


be blind in the abode of another The 
beautiful faith and the magnificent optimism 
of the Irish race is well pictured in their 
proverb, ‘‘ God never shuts one d: but He 
opens two.’ ‘*A man with one eye is a king 
among blind men’’ is a saying, the truth of 
which we can every day see ludicrously ex- 
emplified around us. There is a class of im- 
providently generous people who flagrantly 
sin against true generosity, and to whom this 
saying should bear weighty meaning, ‘‘ Don’t 
take the thatch off your own house to buy 
slates for another man’s."’ ‘Autumn days 
come softly, quickly, like the running of a 
hound upon a moor,"’ is poetic, vivid truth. 
‘¢ The three sharpest things in the world are 
a hound’s tooth, a thorn in the hand, anda 
fool's retort.’"". And here is a sharp, satirical 
one that cuts several ways at the same time: 
««A poem ought to be well made at first, for 
there is many a one to spoil it afterwards."’ 
Many adlearned and labored treatise has been 
written with the object of investigating what 
seemed to the writer the complex causes of 
light-heartedness; and many a man has wor- 
ried himself to death in the vain endeavor to 
find for himself the key to the secret. Many 
will say that there is more than little truth in 
our proverb, ‘‘ It is a heavy purse that makes 
a light heart.” ‘* What would cure a tinker 
might kill a tailor’’; this, if properly under- 
stood, appreciated and applied, on our way 
through the world, might save people many 
a perplexity and many a misfortune, and 
obviate much ignorant grumbling against the 
Fates. Many a head is shaken in sad affirma- 
tion of our proverb, ‘‘In slender currents 
comes good luck, but in roaring torrents rolls 
misfortune.” It was Sir Boyle Roche, our 
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great, original and brilliant bull-maker, who 
rightly said that ‘‘ Single misfortunes seldom 
come alone, and the greatest of all possible 
misfortunes is almost always followed by a 
still greater.”” It was this Sir Boyle Roche 
—who flourished a hundred years ago and sat 
in the Irish Parliament as a member for Cork, 
and made that melancholy Parliament almost 
merry,—who earned for the Irish race the 
false reputation of being bull-makers. In one 
of his Parliamentary flights of oratory, Sir 
Boyle said: ‘*I smell a rat, I feel him float- 
ing in the air, but I shall nip him in the 
bud.’ Sir Boyle loved his king. He got 
audience of the king onetime. Describing 
it afterwards, he said, in a burst of enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘I assure you I stood prostrate at my 
sovereign’s feet.”” Sir Boyle, in the hour of 
extremity, when the English Minister Pitt 
sought to rob usof our Parliament, proved a 
traitor to his country, accepted the bribes of 
Pitt, and lost no opportunity of preaching 
union with England. ‘This glorious union,” 
he informed a startled Parliament one time, 
‘*will convert our barren hills into fruitful 
valleys.’"" He solemnly warned the House 
once that ‘‘ These rascally Irish rebels will 
break into our honorable House, cut us into 
mincemeat, and throw our bleeding heads on 
that table to stare us in the face!’ 

Sir Boyle has a rival in modern days, for 
there is at the present time in the House of 
Lords a peer who indulges in bull-making by 
privilege of his having derived his title from 
an Irish town. ‘‘ This,’’ said he excitedly 
in the House of Lords recently, ‘‘is the key- 
stone of the bill; are you going to kill it?’ 
At another time he paused in his speech to 
complain to the House, with some bitterness, 





“*The divil take me if I make an ass of my donkey.” 
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‘*The noble and learned lord on the Wool- 
sack shakes his head, and I am sorry to hear 
it?’ 

Our Irish people are in reality too quick- 
witted to indulge in bulls. It is very seldom 
that we happen upon an actual Irish bull any- 
where outside the comic papers. I have 
heard bulls occasionally. I have also heard 
some blunders that might come under the 
head of bulls. At a costume race in one of 
our villages some young fellows tried to per- 
suade a simple country fellow to lend his 
donkey that he might be decked and run in 
the race. When he had heard the matter 
explained to him, he said: ‘* The divil take 
me if I make an ass of my donkey ang run him 
up and down the street for the fun of corner 
boys.’” A member of a geological society 
had spent some time in a remote part of the 
country seeking mineral specimens. ‘* Who 
or what is that gentleman ?’ a stranger asked 
of a turf-cutter as the geologist passed by. ‘I 
am tould,’’ was the innocent reply, ‘‘that he 
is a member of a theological society thravelin’ 
through the country looking for nice millin- 
ers!’ 

In repartee you have the witty Irishman at 
his best. Curran, the lawyer and orator, who 
was a contemporary of Sir Boyle Roche, was 
a typically witty Irishman. Boyle Roche 
had, somehow or other, succeeded in marry- 
ing the daughter of an eminent man, Sir 
John Cave, and Roche bored all his friends 
with unceasing boast of how Sir John Cave 
had given him his eldest daughter. ‘* Ay,’’ 
said Curran once, when Roche had disgusted 
him forthe hundredth time with this boasting, 
‘«Ay, Roche,” said he, « and depend on it, 
if Sir John Cave had had an older one still 
it's her you would have 
got.’’ In Curran’s day, 
Lord Norbury, who de- 
lighted in sending Uni- 
ted Irishmen to the gal- 
lows, was known as the 
Hanging Judge, for few 
that came before him 
ever escaped the rope. 
Curran heartily hated 
and despised Norbury. 
He said: ‘* I could spit 
on him in a desert.” 
Norbury, in turn, did 
his best to slight and 
insult Curran when he 
pleaded before him in 
court. One time, when 
Curran represented the 
defense in a most im- 
portant case, Lord Nor- 
bury took on the bench 
with him a favorite mas- 
tiff, and while Curran 
soared in his flights of 
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oratory, the judge ostentatiously bent down 
to his dog, played with him and fondled 
him. At one of these times Curran sud- 
denly stopped in his speech. There was 
a dead lull inthe court. Norbury, still fond- 
ling the dog, glanced up to see what was the 
matter. ‘*Go on, Mr. Curran, go on,’’ he 
said, ‘*why do you pause?’ ‘*I paused,’’ 
said Curran, ‘‘ because I thought your lord- 
ship was in consultation.” 

On an occasion, Norbury, at a dinner, ob- 
jected to some boiled tongue that was tendered 
him, and he added that ‘if it had been hung 
he would have tried it."". Curran, who was at 
the opposite end 
of the table, said: 
‘«Tf you only con- 
sent to try it, my 
lord, it will be 


hung for a_ cer- 
tainty.” 
Curran was 


much annoyed at 
the perversity of a 
judge named 
Bushe, before 
whom he frequent- 
ly pleaded. ‘This 
Bushe had an un- 
judicial mind ; he 
auticipated evi- 
dence, and very 
early in a case 
formed an opinion 
that could not be 
changed by subse- 
quent evidence. 
Curran, who would be glad of an opportunity 
of rapping this judge, once found himself late 
at a dinner to which he had been invited. 
He kept the guests, among whom was Judge 
Bushe, waiting. He felt heartily ashamed of 
himself, when, as he entered the house, he 
looked at the clock in the hall and saw that 
it was thirty minutes after the time named for 
dinner. Curran’s ingenuity never deserted 
him. With a terribly excited look in his 
face, breathing hard, and mopping his brow, 
he burst into the dining hall, sank into a 
chair, exclaiming, ‘*My God! My God !’’ 
All the guests, startled, sprang from their 


seats. ‘*What is the matter, Curran, what 
has happened ?’’ they shouted. Judge Bushe, 
in his own impetuous way, ran round, shook 


Curran by the shoulder, and said: ‘* For the 
Lord's sake tell us what has befallen.” «1 
will, my lord ; I will, my lord. Just let me 
get my breath.’’ He laid both hands upon 
his heart, evidently to moderate its frenzied 
gallop, and he gasped for breath a few times. 
‘*You know the Coombe, my lord ?” «I do, 
I do.’’ ‘And Francis Street?” ‘Yes, yes, 
goon.” ‘You know the butcher's shop at 
the corner?’' ‘I do, What of it?’ 





‘Looking for nice milliners.”’ 


‘‘Well, my lord, as I was coming from the 
Coombe, and hurrying into Francis Street on 
my way here, the butcher at the corner had a 
calf in front of his door, going to kill it. 
There were three little children playing in the 
gutter close by, and throwing a ball from one 


to the other. Now, just as the butcher wa: 
getting ready to strike the calf with a hatchet, 


the ball was thrown from the children right 
over the calf and fell behind it, and one of 
the little children, —a little boy of ab: even 
years of age,—ran after the ball.’" ‘Yes, 
yes,” said the judge, getting excited. ‘*Oh, 


he was a fine child, my lord,” ‘‘ Yes, y¢ 
‘*Red-cheeked, 
blue - eye inno 
cent and sweet a 
a cherub. Yes, 
yes, Curran, 
go on.’ ‘Oh, I 
shall neve ee able 
to wipe 
off the tablets of 
my Memory 
on, Curran 
said the judge 
with fren | im 
patience. Well, 
this child, my lord 
—this 
bright-fa 
eyed cl 
right bet n 
butcher and 
calf. The 
thinking nly of 
the calf, and hav- 
ing eyes for nothing else, raised tl tchet 
in the air just as the child came ward, 
and, with one terrific | 


cent, 
hlue- 
ran 
the 
the 


iG her, 


blow, down <¢ 
the hatchet, and,—and,—oh, my lor down 
came the hatchet, as I said, and,—and,'’— 
‘«Killed the poor child!” shrieked Bushe. 
‘*No, my lord,” said Curran, immediately 
doffing his excited manner and assuming a 
very calm, cold one. ‘*No, my lor 
always anticipate. He killed the poor calf. 

The wit of the great Daniel O'Connell, the 


ime 


Irish liberator, was, and is, and will be, 
world-renowned, and many and nderful 
were the ways in which he outwitted wit 
nesses, plaintiffs, jurors, counsellors, and 
judges. One time, however, he was himself 


outwitted. He had undertaken to defend a 


woman who was arraigned on the charge of 
stealing and selling a neighbor's « rhe 
evidence was so clear and conclusive that 
there was no doubt in the minds of of the 
woman's friends, that she would trans- 
ported. But, as Dan O'Connell had the name 
of being able to do everything short of work- 
ing miracles, it was thought advisable to put 
the case in his handsanyway. Dan's ingen- 


ious mind was not long in discovering for the 
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woman a clear way out of the case. Acting 
on his advice, she went into the dock with a 
silly look upon her face, and in reply to the 
question whether she was guilty or not guilty, 
as well as in reply to all subsequent questions 
that were put to her, the woman rocked to and 
fro and said: ‘‘ Ah, my poor calf, you’ re sold, 
you're sold !’’ Both the judge and jury said, 
without losing much time in deliberation, 
that this poor woman did not know what she 
was doing or saying, and was not responsible 
for her actions. And her friends welcomed 
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her out of the dock a free woman. In the 
midst of a rejoicing circle, she started for- 
ward to leave the court-house. Dan O' Con- 
nell, however, who always had his commer- 
cial sense about him, leaned over from his seat 
amongst the other counsel, and tapped her on 
the shoulder. The woman turned around to 
him, and Dan said: ‘‘ Five guineas is my fee, 
madam,” and then she, in reply, assumed 
her most ludicrously silly look, and said: 
‘*Ah, my poor calf, you're sold, you're 
sold !’’ and strode off with her friends. 





THE GRIST 


Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


EST the millstone grind his brother 
L He must have some grist or other, 
That's the great Non-unionized and Un- 
combined ; 
‘Twixt the ‘‘ Heartless Corporations "’ 
Andthe Labor Org’ nizations 
For the Public it is one ‘‘demnition grind.”’ 


Oh, the Motormen are striking 
But the rest of us are hiking 
Sixteen miles from Subbubville to town 
each day. 
As we foot it to our suppers 
We are walking on our uppers 
For the ‘‘ Soulless Shoe Trust’’ 
shoes that way. 


makes our 


But last week the l 
Walked out with th 


When the Butchers have a lockout, 
(If you buy, you risk a knockout 
And you tremble at the husky pickets 
cough), 
Solar James who makes the health food, 
Booms the price, for him it’s wealth food, 
And he smiles the sunny smile that won't 
come off. 


‘Twixt the upper and the nether 
Grinding stones, I wonder whether 
If to die and go below were not the best. 
Where the Lake of Fire is bubbling 
There the Unions cease from troubling 
And the Trusts do rest,—and give the rest 
a rest. 


Jndertakers 
e locked-out Bakers; 


Guess I'll have to live until they arbitrate. 
Then the Coffin Combination 
Raised its dividends, tarnation! 

I'm too poor to d 


ie just yet, I've got to wait ! 
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HE dusk of the summer evening had 
T settled into the darkness of night. Along 

the dark avenues and streets, where the 
jingling trolley did not trespass, the verandas 
were dotted, now and then, with the spark of 
a lighted cigar, and enlivened with occasional 
laughter and merry talk. It was the sort of 
evening when all humanity, as far as possi- 
ble, lives out of door 

At the rear of a large house, well sur- 
rounded by trees, a man hovered in the 
shadow of a tall shrub, listened intently for a 
few moments to the gay sounds from the front 
of the house, then boldly crossed the walk to 
the back porch, and entered the house. He 
paused at the threshold, and listened again. 
Everything in the house was dark and silent. 
Then softly he tried one door which led to 
the cellar, and another showing the back 
stairs, which he immediately ascended with 
noiseless steps. 

From the landing he groped his way along 
the corridor, then up two steps and on into 
the front hall, where the soft pile of the rugs 
and carpet deadened the slightest sound of his 
progress. A faint light came from one of the 
rooms. Someone was talking. He drew farther 
back into the shadow where, unseen, he could 
look into the dimly lighted room. 

It was nota large room. The walls were 
done in a bold design, a series of bright pic- 
tures from ceiling to floor. Near the door 
were a pile of blocks and a tiny shoe, much 
stubbed at the toe. The small bed was occu- 
pied. Sheet and blanket had long since been 
tossed aside by a vigorous kicking of both 
pink feet. He lay at full length, his fine 
light hair much betousled, and one 
dimpled arm, with sleeve pushed up, clasp- 
ing to him tightly, a plump, flannel animal 
of a dark color and a shoe-button eye. 

‘* Now, donke +y, I'll tell youa stowy,”’ he 
said, in a comforting and comfortable voice. 
It told nothing to the onlooker of his satis- 
faction at the withdrawal of the maid, who, 
until recently, had bored him extremely with 





her superfluous presence. ‘‘ What shall I 
tell you about,—little boy blue come blow 
his horn, ze sheeps an’ ze meadow an’ ze 


cows an’ ze corn? Or ze little boy zat went 
way, Way away in ze woods ?"’ 

There was no answer. The man in the hall 
started to go forward, then hesitated, gazing 
as if fascinated at the childish figure. 

The speaker resumed. As the donkey had 
made no reply, it was a matter of his own 
choice and decision which story he should 
tell. He patted lovingly the stout flannel 
back and his voice grew confidential. 

‘Well, once zere was a little boy who 
lived in a gweat big house wis lots an’ lots of 
people, an’ one day he ran away, way, way, 
away where zere wasn't any houses or anyzing, 
only woods, donkey.”” He waited for this to 
take effect. ‘* Nossing but woods,” he re- 
peated. ‘An’ ze little boy played an’ 
played all day an’ all night, an’ zen bimeby 
it grew dark,—dark as—dark as everysing, 
an’ ze little boy wished he could go home. 
Are you listening, donkey ?’ 

The intruder out in the shadows of the cor- 
ridor cast furtive glances in the direction of 
the other rooms, still he lingered, and while he 
lingered he listened. The donkey did not 
reply, but this caused his interrogator no unt 
easiness. 

«‘Zen a big man came, donkey, right out 
of ze woods an’ he told ze little boy not to be 
afraid, an’ he told him to come wis him. Ze 
big man was a nice man, an’ he loved little 
boys, he did, so ze little boy he went wis him 
a long, long ways, an’ bimeby zey come toa 


little house where zey had ice-kweam, donkey, 
lots an’ lots of kweam, nossing but kweam, 
wis pink stwipes an’ every kind of stwipes.’’ 
He paused a moment over the deliciousness 
of this thought, and his eyes closed dream- 


ily. 
In the next room on the dresser was an open 
jewel case, where some one had hurriedly 


and carelessly thrown in some beautiful rings 
On the table was a valuable watch of exqui- 
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site design, and the shopping bag hanging by 
the back of the chair contained an aitractive 
sum of money. The stranger there in the 
darkness did not know this, but he imagined 
it almost perfectly. Yet he did not enter and 
quickly gather these treasures, but waited 
and watched for the sound of the childish 
voice to go on with its story. 

When his mind had become accustomed 
to the overwhelming thought of the ice-cream 
in such wonderful quantity and quality, 
the small narrator opened his eyes, and 
sighed a little, perhaps from reminiscence or 
from longing. At last he spoke. 

‘‘An’ ze little boy had all ze ice-kweam he 
wanted, an’ ze man had some, too, an’ zey 
ate, an’ zey ate, an’ zey ate.” 

The donkey maintained an_ agreeable 
silence. From the veranda came sounds of 
laughter and joyousness. Again the speak- 
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er's eyes closed, this time for a few minutes. 
When he spoke again it was in a dreamy, far- 
away voice, like one whose thoughts are of 
another world. 

‘An’ zey ate—” he murmured. Then he 
hugged to him a trifle closer the donkey till 
the brown flannel nose rested in the white 
hollow beneath his chin. 

‘An’ zey ate—’ He paused, and then 
silence reigned. 

The man in the hall looked in upon him 
for some minutes as he lay there,—the baby 
mouth parted ready to pronounce the next 
word that sleep had stolen from him, the soft 
gold of his hair and the pink roundness of his 
arms and legs, which the twisted and con- 
torted nightgown laid bare; then, with a 
smile, he softly crept back along the dark 
corridor to the stairs, down to the deserted 
kitchen, and passed out of the house. 








‘‘THe Lapy oF Tue Nortu,’’ by Randall 
Parrish. 

The chivalrous Confederate Captain 
Wayne very properly hates the cruel Yankee, 
Major Brennan, and just as properly loves 
Mrs. Brennan, who, he thinks, is the major’ s 
wife. But she really is the widow of the 
major’s brother, as the gallant captain hap- 
pily discovers, after 360 pages of rapid fire 
adventure with both armies and the guerril- 
las. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

‘“‘SuSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND Mrs. 
Latrurop,"’ by Anne Warner. 

There is little story in this entertaining 
gossip over a back fence, but there is humor 
and a pleasant appreciation of eccentric char- 
acter. A book to read aloud. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 


‘«THe Buccaneers,” by Henry M. Hyde. 
Business warfare carried on without regard 
to any laws of honesty, humanity or morality, 
but with great vigor and enterprise, is the real 
subject of this story. A rapid, interesting 
narrative, that gives a vivid picture of these 
pirates of peace. (Funk & Wagnall’s Co.) 


‘« TRAFFICS AND DiscoverIEs,’’ by Rudyard 
Kipling. 
This collection of short stories, most of 
which were recently published in magazines, 
contains the much discussed ‘‘ They,’’ and 


tales of the Boer War, the British Navy, and 
many other things. This is a different Kip- 
ling from the one we used to know and 
admire, but still his stories are like no other 
man’s and are surely worth reading. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 


‘*THE MILLIONAIRE Baby,” by Anna Kath- 
arine Green Rohlfs. 

How a mother kidnapped her own child. 
A story cleverly veiled in mystery but over- 
melodramatic in method, and with little of 
the excellent logic of plot which makes Mrs. 
Rohlf's best work the best of its kind, 
(Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


‘*THE UNDERCURRENT,’’ by Robert Grant. 

Another divorce novel that teems besides 
with ideas on the advancement of civilization. 
It is done in good taste, and although not 
without frequently prosy pages, and also 
reminders of New England narrowness, it is a 
book to awaken thought and stimulate ideas. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 


‘* THE PRospector,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

No one who liked Ralph Connor's other 
books can fail toenjoy this one still more. It 
is, as the readers of LESLIE’s MAGAZINE well 
know, a manly, religious story of the Great 
Northwest, wherein the spiritual and physical 
adventures of the hero are equally rugged and 
stirring. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





























Holman F. Day. 


Mr. Day, who made an early and we believe a lasting repu- 
tationasawriter of homespun verse, has become a short story 
writer of the first rank. His stories, which borrow their 
characters and surroundings from the Maine country which 
Mr. Day knows with his eyes closed, owe their genuine 
interest to the problems in human natgre with which they 
deal and which they may often be truly said to solve. 
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Drawn by Herman C. Wall. See “ Her Son.” 


Mrs. Ethridge had seldom seen a more radiantly beautiful face. 





